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PREFACE 

the preface to ‘‘ Riverby ” I told my readers 
it that was probably my last out-door book. But 
r life has gone on, my love of nature has con- 
ned, my habit of observation has been kept up, 
d the combined result is another collection of 
pers dealing with the old, inexhaustible, open- 
themes. There may even be another volume in 
5 course of the following year. 

The only part of the present collection that has 
b been in print before is the chapter on Jamaica, 
le account of the trip to Alaska originally ap- 
ired in the first volume of the ‘‘ Harriman Alaska 
pedition,” published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
Co. in 1901, where it was profusely illustrated 
text cuts, full-page photogravures, and colored 
[tes. I am indebted to Mr. Harriman and to the 
blishers named for permission to use it in this 
lection. 


August 1, 1904. 
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FAR AND NEAR 


I 

IN GREEN ALASKA 

CROSSING THE CONTINENT 

I T was my good fortune during the summer of 
1899 to be one of a party of upwards of forty 
persons whom E. H. Harriman of New York invited 
to be his guests on a trip to Alaska. The expedition 
was known as the Harriman Alaska Expedition, 
and its object was to combine pleasure with scien- 
tific research and exploration. The party embraced 
a number of college professors, several specialists 
from the biological and geological surveys of the 
Government at Washington, two or three well- 
known artists, as many literary men, a mining 
expert, and several friends and relatives of Mr. 
Harriman. 

We left New York on the afternoon of May 23, 
in a special train of palace cars, and took ship at 
Seattle the last day of the month. All west of the 
Mississippi was new land to me, and there was a 
good deal of it. Throughout the prairie region, as 
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a farmer, I rejoiced in the endless vistas of beauti- 
ful fertile farms, all busy with the spring planting, 
and reaching from horizon to horizon of our flying 
train. As a home-body and lover of the cosy and 
picturesque, I recoiled from the bald native farm- 
houses with their unkempt surroundings, their rude 
sheds and black muddy barnyards. As one goes 
West, nature is more and more, and man less and 
less. In New England one is surprised to see 
such busy, thriving towns and such inviting coun- 
try homes amid a landscape so bleak and barren. 
In the West, on the contrary, his surprise is that such 
opulence of nature should be attended by such 
squalor and makeshift in the farm buildings and 
rural villages. Of course the picturesque is not an 
element of the Western landscape as it is of the East- 
ern. The predominant impression is that of utility. 
Its beauty is the beauty of utility. One does not 
say, what a beautiful view, but, what beautiful 
farms ; not, what an attractive home, but, what 
a superb field of com, or wheat, or oats, or barley. 
The crops and the herds suggest a bounty and a 
fertility that are marvelous, but the habitations 
for the most part look starved and impoverished- 
The country roads are either merely dusty or black 
muddy bands, stretching across the open land with- 
out variety and without interest. As one’s eye grows 
fatigued with the monotony, the thought comes to 
him of what terrible homesickness the first settlers 
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on the prairies from New England, New York, or 
Pennsylvania must have suffered. Their hearts did 
not take root here. They did not build them- 
selves homes, they built themselves shelters. Their 
descendants are trying here and there to build 
homes, trying by tree planting and other devices 
to give an air of seclusion and domesticity to their 
dwellings. But the problem is a hard one. Nature 
here seems to covet the utmost publicity- The farm- 
ers must build lower and more rambling houses, 
cultivate more grassy lanes, plant longer avenues of 
trees, and not let the disheveled straw-stacks dom- 
inate the scene. As children we loved to sit on the 
laps of our fathers and mothers, and as children of 
a larger and older growth we love the lap of mother 
earth, some secluded nook, some cosy corner, where 
we can nestle and feel the sheltering arm of the near 
horizon about us. 

After one reaches the more arid regions beyond 
the Rockies, what pitiful farm homes he sees here 
and there, — a low one-room building made of 
hewn logs, the joints plastered with mud, a flat 
mud roof, a forlorn-looking woman with children 
abou^ her standing in the doorway, a rude canopy 
of brush or cornstalks upheld by poles for shed and 
outbuildings ; not a tree, not a shrub near ; a few 
acres of green irrigated land not far off, but the hills 
and mountains around bare, brown, and forbid- 
ding. We saw hundreds of such homes in Utah, 
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Idaho, and Oregon, and th<‘y afIVrfrd ifi<* !ikr a 
nightnuire. 

A nighfs nin west of Oiualia a flaiMitr rmiH*. 
over tlie s|)int of nattire's drtauu. We li.uo on!* n d 
upon lliai sea of vast rolling plains; a;;ri«'iilf ur*' i 
leftbcliind; thest^ slap<s and diniplod lallfn 

ax*c innoeent of tla^ plow; lierds nf r^nn’in'*; rafflo 
and horses are s<‘(‘n lunn^and tluae; nou an*! f lion a. 
coyote trots away with ft*i«4m*4l iudilTerriH o iVmih flie 
train, looking like a /^ray. homeless, Jit*op Lilljii,^ 
she[)herd do^ ; at lon^ iuh‘rvals a lou Inif or rjUiJn 
looking very fork* rn; sometimesa \uagun IrarL liaad * 
away and disiipp<»ars ovt*r tlie tn-ele .. bilk Ihi^ 

I wanted to stt>p tiu* train and nui t*tif im r fliu .e 
vast grassy billows and toneli ami ta le fhi. im 
familiar nature ! Iha^e in the early I ti«Mid 

my first western inea<h)wlark. 'The lit|iiid. 
song filtered in through the rmtrof tfieriidiiin; train. 
It was very hw<h‘ 1 ami novel, nml made me wi h 
more than ever to rail a halt am! gain f lir \iild if i ll 
ness of tlie hills and plains, hut it t’ontainrd no ai <• 
gestkm of the meadowlark 1 knew, I naw al -n ffn* 
horned lark and the bhu*k and wfute lark Ininfiitg 
from the ear window. 

Presently another eltangt* mer the o-nie- 

we see the Uo(*kies faint an4l .Mhadinw in the hir 
distan(?e, th(*ir snoW'-elad sunimit-H glee-sflv and dim, 
the traveler crosses tluun <m the Idiion PiPifir' a| 
most before he is aware of it. lie exper'to n iiiairi*f 
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view, but docs not get it. Their distant snow-capped 
peaks rise up, or bow down, or ride slowly along the 
horizon afar off. They seem to elude him ; he can- 
not get near them ; they flee away or cautiously 
work around him. At one point we seemed for hours 
approaching the Elk Mountains, which stood up 
sharp and white against the horizon; but a spell 
was upon us, or upon them, for we circled and 
circled till we left them behind. A vast treeless 
country is a strange spectacle to Eastern eyes. This 
absence of trees seems in some way to add to the 
youthfulness of the landscape; it is like the face 
of a beardless boy. Trees and forests make the 
earth look as if it had attained its majority; they 
give a touch like that of the mane to the lion or 
the beard to the man. 

In crossing the continent this youthfulncss of the 
land, or even its femininity, is at times a marked 
feature. The fa(‘c of the plains in Wyoming sug- 
gests our Eastern meadows in early spring, — the 
light gray of the stubble, with a tinge of gre.en be- 
neath. All the lines are gentle, all tlic tints arc soft. 
The land looks as if it must have fattened innu- 
merable herds. Probably the myriads of buffaloes 
grazing here for centuries have left their mark upon 
it. Tlic hills arc almost as plump and muttony in 
places as the Soutli Downs of England. 

I recall a fine spectacle on the Ijaramie ])lains: a 
vast green area, miles and miles in extent, dotted 
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with thousands of cattle, one of the finest rural pic- 
tures I ever saw. It looked like an olive green velvet 
carpet, so soft and pleasing was it to the eye, and 
the cattle were disposed singly or in groups as an 
artist would have placed them. Rising up behind it 
and finishing the picture was a jagged line of snow- 
covered mountains. Presently the sagebrush took 
the place of grass and another change occurred ; still 
the lines of the landscape were flowing and the tints 
soft. The sagebrush is like the sage of the garden 
grown woody and aspiring to be a bush three or 
four feet high. It is the nearest that nature comes 
to the arboreal beard on these great elevated plains. 
Shave it away, and the earth beneath is as smooth 
as a boy’s cheek. 

Before we get out of Wyoming this youthfulness 
of nature gives place to mere newness, — raw, tur- 
bulent, forbidding, almost chaotic. The landscape 
suggests the dumping-ground of creation, where all 
the refuse has been gathered. What one sees at 
home in a clay-bank by the roadside on a scale of 
a few feet, he sees here on a scale of hundreds and 
thousands of feet, — the erosions and the sculptur- 
ing of a continent, vast, titanic ; mountain ranges, 
like newly piled earth from some globe-piercing 
mine shaft, all furrowed and carved by the elements, 
as if in yesterday’s rainfall. It all has a new, transi- 
tory look. Buttes or table mountains stand up here 
and there like huge earth stumps. 
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Along Green River one sees where Nature begins 
to dream of the great canyon of the Colorado. 
Throughout a vast stretch of country here her one 
thought seems to be of canyons. You see them 
on every hand, little and big, — deep, rectangular 
grooves sunk in the plain, sides perpendicular, 
bottom level, all the lines sharp and abrupt. All 
the little dry water-courses are canyons, the depth 
and breadth being about equal ; the streams have 
no banks, only perpendicular walls. Southward 
these features become more and more pronounced 
till the stupendous canyon of the Colorado in Ari- 
zona is reached. 

On our return in August we struck this formation 
in the Bad Lands of Utah, where our train was 
stalled a day and a half by a washout. In the Bad 
Lands the earth seems to have been flayed alive, 
— no skin or turf of verdure or vegetable mould any- 
where, — all raw and quivering. The country looks, 
as if it might have been the site of enormous brick- 
yards ; over hundreds of square miles the clay seems 
to have been used up to the depth of fifty or a hun- 
dred feet, leaving a floor much worn and grooved by 
the elements. The mountains have been carved 
and sliced but yesterday, showing enormous trans- 
verse sections. Indeed, never before have I seen 
the earth so vivisected, anatomized, gashed, — the 
cuts all fresh, the hills looking as new and red as 
butcher’s meat, the strata almost bleeding. The 
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^ed and angry torrent of Price River, a mountain 
brook of liquid mud near which we lay, was quite 
in keeping with the scene. How staid and settled 
and old Nature looks in the Atlantic States, with 
her clear streams, her rounded hills, her forests, her 
lichen-covered rocks, her neutral tints, in contrast 
with large sections of the Rocky Mountain region. 
In the East the great god Erosion has almost done 
his work, — the grading and shaping of the land- 
scape has long since been finished, the seeding and 
planting are things of the remote past, — but in this 
part of the West it is still the heat of the day with 
him; we surprise his forces with shovels and picks 
yet in hand, as it were, and the spectacle is strange 
indeed and in many ways repellent. In places, the 
country looks as if all the railroad forces of the 
world might have been turned loose to delve and 
rend and pile in some mad, insane carnival and 
debauch. 

In crossing the Rockies I had my first ride upon 
the cowcatcher, or rather upon the bench of the 
engine immediately above it. In this position one 
gets a much more vivid sense of the perils that en« 
compass the flying train than he does from the car 
window. The book of fate is rapidly laid bare be- 
fore him and he can scan every line, while from 
his comfortable seat in the ear he sees little more 
than the margin of the page. From the engine he 
reads the future and the immediate. From the car 
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window he is more occupied with the distant and 
the past. How rapidly those two slender steel rails 
do spin beneath us, and how inadequate they 
seem to sustain and guide this enormous throbbing 
and roaring monster which we feel laboring and 
panting at our backs. The rails seem ridiculously 
small and slender for such a task ; surely, they 
will bend and crumple up or be torn from the ties. 
The peril seems imminent, and it is some time be- 
fore one gets over the feeling. During this ride of 
twenty-five miles we struck two birds — horned 
larks — and barely missed several mourning doves. 
A big hawk sat on the ground near the track eating 
some small animal, probably a ground squirrel. 
He was startled by our sudden approach, and in 
flying across the track came so near being hit by 
the engine that he was frightened into dropping his 
quarry. Later in the day others of the party rode 
upon the* front of the engine, and each saw birds 
struck and killed by it. The one ever-present bird 
across the continent, even in the most desolate places^ 
is the mourning dove. From Indiana to Oregon, 
at almost any moment, these doves may be seen fly- 
ing away from the train. 

SHOSHONE FALLS AND CANYON 

The fourth day from home we reached the great 
plains of the Snake River in southern Idaho, and 
stopped at Shoshone to visit the Shoshone Falls. 
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Mr. Harriman had telegraphed ahead to have 
means of transportation in readiness to take us to 
the falls, twenty-five miles to the south across the 
sagebrush plains. Hence when we awoke at Sho- 
shone in the early morning, we found a nondescript 
collection of horses and vehicles awaiting us, — 
buggies, buckboards, market wagons, and one old 
Concord four-horse stage, besides a group of saddle- 
horses for those who were equal to this mode of 
travel. The day was clear and cool, and the spirits 
of the party ran high. That ride over the vast sage- 
brush plain in the exhilarating air, under the novel 
conditions and in the early honeymoon of our 
journey, — who of us can ever forget it? My seat 
happened to be beside the driver on top of the old 
stage-coach, and we went swinging and rocking over 
the plain in the style in which I made my first 
journey amid the Catskills in my youth. But how 
tame were the Catskills of memory in comparison 
with the snow-capped ranges that bounded our hori- 
zon fifty or a hundred miles away : to the north 
the Saw Tooth Range and “ Old Soldier,” white as 
a snow-bank ; to the southeast the Goose Creek 
Range; and to the south the Humboldts, far away 
in Nevada. Our course lay across what was once a 
sea of molten lava. Our geologists said that some 
time in the remote past the crust of the earth here 
had probably cracked over a wide area, allowing 
the molten lava to flow up through it, like water 
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through rents in the ice, and inundate thousands of 
square miles of surface, extending even to the Co- 
lumbia, three hundred miles distant. This old lava 
bed is now an undulating sagebrush plain, appear- 
ing here and there in broken, jagged outcroppings, 
or in broad, flat plates like a dark, cracked pave- 
ment still in place, though partly hidden under a 
yellowish brown soil. The road was a crooked one, 
but fairly good. Its course far ahead was often 
marked to us by a red line visible here and there 
upon the dull green plain. Flowers, flowers every- 
where under the sagebrush, covered the ground. 
The effect was as of a rough garment with a thin, 
many-colored silk lining. Great patches of lupine, 
then the delicate fresh bloom of a species of phlox, 
then larkspur, then areas of white, yellow, and 
purple flowers of many kinds. It is a surprise to 
Eastern eyes to see a land without turf, yet so dotted 
with vegetation. It is as if all these things grew in a 
plowed field, or in the open road ; the bare soil is 
everywhere visible around them. The bunch grass 
does not make a turf, but grows in scattered tufts 
like bunches of green bristles. Nothing is crowded. 
Every shrub and flower has a free space about it. 
The horsemen and horsewomen careered gayly 
ahead, or lingered behind, resting and botanizing 
amid the brush. The dust from the leading vehicles 
was seen rising up miles in advance. We saw an 
occasional coyote slink away amid the sagebrush. 
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Dark-eared and dark-tailed gray hares bounded 
away or eyed us from cover. Horned larks were 
common, and the sage sparrow, the meadowlark, 
and other birds were seen and heard. 

Shoshone Falls are in Snake River, which later on 
becomes the Columbia. The river does not flow in 
a valley like our Eastern rivers, but in walled can- 
yons which it has cut into the lava plain to the depth 
of nearly a thousand feet. The only sign we could 
see of it, when ten miles away, was a dark heavy 
line here and there on the green purple plain, the 
opposite rim of the great gorge. 

Near noon we reached a break, a huge gateway, 
in the basaltic rocks, and were upon the brink of the 
canyon itself. It was a sudden vision of elemental 
grandeur and power opening up at our feet. Our 
eyes had been reveling in purple distances, in the 
soft tints of the sagebrush plain, and in the flowers 
and long, gentle, flowing hills, when suddenly the 
earth opened and we looked into a rocky chasm 
nearly a thousand feet deep, with the river and the 
falls roaring at the bottom of it. The grand, the 
terrible, the sublime were sprung upon us in a twin- 
kling. The chasm is probably a mile or more broad, 
with perpendicular sides of toppling columnar lava 
eight hundred feet high. A roadway, carved out of 
the avalanches of loose rocks that hang upon the 
sides of the awful gulf, winds down to the river and 
to the cable ferry above the falls. Our party, in 
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detached groups, made slow progress down to this 
ferry, there was so much to arrest and fascinate the 
attention. The new, strange birds, such as the 
white-throated swift, the violet-backed swallow ; 
the strange and beautiful wild flowers in the rocks ; 
the rocks themselves in towering six-sided col- 
umns, the spray from the falls below us rising up 
over the chasm, — these and other features made 
us tarry long by the way. 

In order to get to the front of the falls and pluck 
out the heart of the sublimity, the traveler must 
cross to the south side of the river, at this point less 
than half a mile wide. Here the shore recedes in 
broad, irregular terraces, upon one of which stands 
a comfortable summer hotel. Scaling slippery and 
perilous rocky points near it, we stood on the very 
brink of the chasm and took our fill of the awful 
and the sublime as born of cliff and cataract. We 
clung to stretched ropes and wires and peered down 
into the abyss. Elemental displays on such a scale 
crowd all trivial and personal thoughts out of the 
mind of the beholder. It is salutary to look upon 
them occasionally, if only to winnow out of our minds 
the dust and chaff of the petty affairs of the day, and 
feel the awe and hush that come over the spirit in 
the presence of such sublimity. 

Shoshone Falls are probably second only to Ni- 
agara, — less in volume, but of greater height and 
far more striking and picturesque in setting. Inr 
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deed, they are a sort of double Niagara, one of rocl^ 
and one of water, and the beholder hardly knows 
which is the more impressive. The river above the 
main fall is split up into several strands by isolated 
masses of towering rocks ; each of these strands 
ends in a beautiful fall, forty or fifty feet in height; 
then the several currents unite for the final plunge 
down a precipice of two hundred and fifty feet. 
To get a different, and if possible a closer view of 
the falls, we climbed down the side of the chasm, 
by means of ladders and footsteps cut in the rock 
and soil, to the margin of the river below. Here we 
did homage at the foot of the grand spectacle and 
gazed upward into its awful face. The canyon 
below the falls is so broad that the river has an easy 
egress, hence there is nothing of that terrible agony 
upon the face of the waters that we see in the gorge 
below Niagara. Niagara is much the more impos- 
ing spectacle. Shoshone is the more ideal and 
poetic. It is a fall from an abyss into a deeper abyss. 

A few miles below the falls are still other wonders 
in the shape of underground rivers which leap out 
of huge openings in the side of the canyon, — a 
subterranean water system cut across by a larger 
river. The streams that emerge in this dramatic 
manner are doubtless the same that suddenly take 
to earth far to the northward. Why they also did 
not cut canyons in the plain is an interesting prob- 
lem. 
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111 Ihr trinvH nlitiut thr luuHlt*t (if SlMinlionr I first 
iiififlr with tlu* house a hire! 

with 4|iiiveriug fli|^lit uiul hri^lit* ehc*ery koU|^. It 
.suggests our jittrph^ fliieh.iuHl siHius to he as imieli 
iif II house iiiul horiii* hint its is tiie ugly English 
i4j«irr<m*. 1111* Arkausns flyeiiteher also was eoiu- 
tiioii here. Inking the plnee of our kinghinl. 

Ill lihiho we reiteh n liuul presided over liy the 
ginidess Irrigiition. Here she luis iiuide the desert 
lilooin Its tht* rose. We see her nervitors evtui in the 
alretds of large towns in the sltii|w" of great water- 
wliwls turned hy the etirrenl, out of whii'h tliey 
lift water iiji into troughs that distrihute it right 
iiiid h^fi into orehartls and gardeiiM. Here may the 
dwellers well say with the Esalniist. ** I will lift up 
mine eves iiiilo the hills, from wheme c*ometh my 
help/* ^ 

Hie Oregon Short Line lliiilroad takes the gen- 
end direetiiin of the old Ort*gon trail along Snake 
Itiver llirougli Idiilio iiml Oregon. It is a trtTless 
roiiiilry. save for the hand of mint and the water 
from the hills. Vast patehes of the original sage* 
liftisit nlirrniile with vineyiirds am! oreliiirtls, — 
iireliiinis of jw.m«*lies, prunes, and aprieois, or 
with iiieittiows find griiindiehis. Where llii' irrigiil- 
iiig-^dtl«*lt eaii la* earried. there the riirih is elothed 
mutli griws iir griiiti or venlurtn Ilttpli/e the stiviige 
fiiigrhriisli plniii ivilh witter itiid it bwoiiies 
tiaii iirtdiiirti iiiwl wlteatfield. Now we liegia t0 
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see magpies from the car windows, — twinkling 
black and white wings and a long-tailed body. 
Lombardy poplars stand like rows of sentinels 
around the lonely farmhouses. These trees appear 
to be the only ones planted in this section. The 
near-by foothills are of a yellowish earth color, 
speckled as a thrush’s breast with sagebrush. In 
other places lupine and wild sunflowers cover the 
land for miles, the latter giving a touch of gold to 
the hills. 

After Snake River escapes from the deep lava 
canyon of Shoshone Falls, it flows for many miles 
between level banks, with here and there a slowly 
turning irrigating- wheel lifting the water up to be 
emptied into troughs or ditches. Near the boundary 
between Oregon and Idaho the Snake plunges into 
the mountains ; plump, full-breasted, tan-colored 
heights close about it on all sides, now dotted 
with sagebrush, then lightly touched by the most 
delicate green, the first tender caress of May, All 
the lines are feminine and flowing, only here and 
there a touch of ruggedness as the brown rock 
crops out. Cover these mountains with turf, and 
they are almost a copy of the sheep fells and green 
ranges of northern England. They are marked by 
the same fullness and softness of outline. For many 
miles the Snake flows north, through these treeless, 
rounded, flower-painted, green-veiled mountains, 
until it enters the terrible canyon between the Seven 
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iuhI tilt* Wnllowits. UriipjH’iirin^ at tlm 
iiKHitli ttf tiu* < 1i*iirwiitt*r. it hriitlH wt*.slt‘rlv uiul <‘uts 
iiiHtflitT Itiiig t^iiitytm ut’ftisH tin* liigh platt^iiii of 
<*iiNtrrti Orrgoii luiil WiiHltirijL^ittii. It tloen ntit trnv- 
vrm* iiiiy tint t*oiititry until it fiuiilly on the 

Wiiiiil jiliiini nvnr itn junotiim with t!u* ( iiiiimlna. 

Our triiin iniido a. htn|^ tKtour tltroiigli Orc*gon 
find Wii-Hhiiii^toiu and put um down iit lanvislon in 
!didio» thiit wt» might luivo n ride down 

Hiiiike lliver to it,*4 mouth in the (\dumhia. I hud 
nomrhowgot tin* imprt*HHiou tlint w«*>ihtnild Heegix'iit 
fon*?^tM in WitHhingttifi umi Ort‘gt»n» hut we mwHed 
Ihtutn lliiW iiri* on the moiMt Pindlie ?sIojk* went of 
the Cjineiide Iliinge. We Miiiled IM> mile?i' Unit iilter- 
lif«m ihnvii the Sniike. nmid mountfiiuH two thou- 
wind or num* feel high, m smooth ntui iih IrtudeHU 
1114 the South Ihnvimof Enghind; very novel, very 
tieiiiiUfiil, their lower Hlo|>eM pink in pliieen willi a 
delieiile flower eidlt*<t Cdiirkia, in otliew lilue-purjile 
like the cdieek of ii plum. I wiy mouiiliiinH, hut they 
lire only the Halevi of the huge iiinyim thnnigli whieli 
the Siiiike flow^. How the afternoon i^i.m hnuiglit 
oiil ilieir ftihf?4 anil dtmpleH and eliiiging* delieiile 
little f Hie gmui of the higher Hlopf*M wan often like 
II veil of thill grei*ii gaum*, dropped iijaiii theim Hie 
Wf*re all new* to me, and pleiiMing lieyoiid 
%tord^, - wdld* iiliortginiik yet with iiiieli heiiiity 
and wiiimiiiie geiillerte^H and de!t«*iiey. Hie river 
i« iieariy half the wiillh of the Ilutlmiin aiid ttiueli 
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ment of mystery and shyness was afforded by the 
well-hidden rocky basin into which the water fell, 
and by the curtain of rock which shut it oflp from 
our view. Out of this basin the current emerged 
near at hand and more familiar in a fall of fifty feet 
or more, whence it took its way to the river in a 
clear, rapid stream. It was as if the goddess had re- 
clothed herself in this hidden rock-screened pool 
and come forth again in more palpable every-day 
guise. I hardly expected to see anything in Alaska 
or anywhere else that would blur or lessen the 
impression made by those falls, and I did not, 
and probably never shall. 

We had hoped that at Portland and Seattle we 
should get glimpses of the great mountains — 
Hood, Baker, Rainier — but we did not ; fog and 
cloud prevented. A lady living upon the heights at 
Seattle told me that when a dweller there was out 
of humor, her neighbors usually excused her by 
saying, “Well, she has not seen the Olympics this 
morning.” I fancy they are rarely on exhibition 
to strangers or visitors. 

THE INLAND PASSAGE 

The chapters of our sea voyage and Alaskan ex“- 
periences properly opened on the afternoon of May 
31, when we found our state-rooms in our steamer, 
the George W. Elder, received our California con- 
tingent, which included John Muir, and made our 
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fimil jirrpiiniticHiH for ihv trij>. The Htriimer wiw 
ii iftin -slitjn Hprrinlly fittiMl up for our party. 
Hi*r I’oiil huiik«*r^ were full, iiiid hIio wiim provisioiird 
f<ir II Iwti iiiiuitliM* \Xe hiul liuutiiig piirtiuM 

iiH that uKpta’tril to niipjily uh with vtutimin 
iitul liriir niuat. Init to ho ou Iht* nafo ^iido wo took 
iihoiirt! olovon fat .sto«*r?^. a flm’k t»f nlioop. c’hif’kouH 
iiitii turkoy^. a ruilfh oow. and a npim of liornoH, Hio 
htir?<o.4 won* to ho ummI to traunport tlio huntorn nud 
thoir triipM iidiuid mid t<» juiok out tho hig gmtio. 
'Tlio hold of our j^hip liatkod hko ii fanuorN hnni* 
yard. Wo hoartl tho uudlmv low of tho roi! ntoor ovon 
ill tho wildn of Iloriii^ Son. hut tho mortiitig i-row 
of our oiM’korolH wiih luHliod hofim* lliiit tiiiio. 
And I may tioro iiuftoipitto ovoiitH ho far iw toKiiy 
tliat tho ttofHi^H provod ti mi{M*rfliiily, thoir only iimho- 
oiiilioti with giiitio hoiti|4; tho two fo?cHkiiiH for whic’h 
Mr. Iliirrhiiiiii Iriidod ihoiii itl Kntliak. Hut tliti 
m*fw no igiiolilo otuliiig, m tlioy w*ort» rhoioo jwdtH of 
till* mm Hill! mvolod hliiok foie, llonidoa llio livo 
wtiM’k JiihI iiioiitionod. an iiivontory of our onutpitioiil 
would iiifdudo lino hIoiuii mid two liiiplilhii liiiniolioH* 
iiiitl folding oiiiiviiH otinooH. tontii. nlo-opiiig- 
hfig^* oaiiiji iiiid in fiiot ovorythitig Htirh iin 

rotilti jMiHHihly iiri^L Oiir ooinplrtod 
|iiirty fio%¥ iiiitiihonal ovor forty }H*rHoiw ho«ido» 
till* rnnt iitid llto oflioom of tho uliip {l€ti fiormuis in 
nil)* anti from hnllt ItiC! 

Atliiiilio mid Haoiflo itimil* — ImtimiHti, 
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geologists, and other specialists, besides artists, 
photographers, two physicians, one trained nurse, 
one doctor of divinity, and at least one dreamer. 

Dr. Dali was our Alaska specialist, having pre- 
viously visited the territory thirteen times, and hav- 
ing spent many years there. In John Muir we had 
an authority on glaciers, and a thorough one; he 
looked upon them with the affection and the air of 
proprietorship with which a shepherd looks upon his 
flock. The Indians used to call him the Great Ice 
Chief. Dr. Femow was our professor of forestry and 
might be called the Great Tree Chief. Then what 
Professors Emerson, Palache, and Gilbert could not 
tell us about the geology of the country, or Brewer 
and Gannett about the climate and physical geo- 
graphy, or Coville and Trelease about the plants, 
or Ritter and Saunders about the life in the sea, or 
Merriam about the mammals, or Ridgway and Fisher 
about the birds, or Elliot about the game-birds, or 
Devereux about mines, or Grinnell and Dellenbaugh 
about Indians, it could hardly be worth our while 
to try to find out. 

We were in British waters on June 1st and set 
foot on British soil at Victoria on the Island of Van- 
couver. Even the climate is British — mist and a 
warm slow rain — with dense verdure and thick 
green turf dotted with the English daisy. Indeed, 
nature here seems quite as English as does the sober, 
solidly built town with its fine and imposing Parlia* 
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iiirnl Iniiltliiig ■■ ftl! hut the i»ink I hriiril the wchI- 
rrn higliholr like mirn itt liuitie; mul the 

riiHHet 4 narked IhniHti. the yellow wiirliler* luui the 
whitt*-eriiwtieti Kjiiimaw were in maiig lalong the w<mhLh 
iiitd lirii’^hy lietd*<. 

On Jnne IhI. itfler hnirhing lit Vietoriii, we were 
ftiirly liiunelieai iiiHjn mar %’oyiige. Before m wm a 
cTiiij^e <tf Heverid tlHiiiHfuul milen* one Ihuumiiul of 
wdtiidi %vm thnnigh prohnUly the lineMt geenerj of 
the kirtfi in the world thiit eiin tie viewed from the 
diTk of II ^hi|i — - the m*enery of liordn iinti inoiintiiin- 
hiiyn and iinia^ of the seii. Oiiy lifter day 
a {iiiiioriiitiii iiitndl?! before m with feiitwreM that 
might hiive lieen gathered from the IligldimdH of 
the lludmiin from Ifiikt* Cteorge, from the Hiou- 
aiitid I«iltind«* the Hiigiienay* and the Itimgeley Lakes 
in Miiifie, wdlh the iiddiltoti of towering snow- 
etijijMHl jM'iiks lliroivii in for ii hnekgroimd. Tim 
i*ilge Ilf this jiiirt of I he roiitinent for ii IIioiihiiimI 
iii$le!« has been broken into friigments, siniill iind 
gwiL by tlie stroke of some eiirth-rriieking 
tiiiitiiiter, iiiiti into llie ojaniings and ehiiiinels tints 
fortiied the sen Hoivs fri*ely« often at ii defilli of from 
tine to lw*o tbottsfind fis^t. It is iilong them* tnliiiid 
iwaii liigtiwniys* tlwaigh tortiimw iiiimiws* up 
iitimilfi,. jiliieitl hdets. iteniss Imiiid idfiiifl-iitiid«led 
giilfs mid buys, mdlli now itiid then the niighty throb 
cif the Ihtiilir felt for an htair or two thmngli ioitit 
ckair iti ilie widl of islands, llial oiir c?tiii»e lajfc 
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For two days Vancouver Island is on our left 
with hardly a break in its dark spruce forests, cov- 
ering mountain and vale. On our right is British 
Columbia, presenting the same endless spruce 
forests, with peaks of the Coast Range, eight or ten 
thousand feet high, in the background, and only 
an occasional sign of human life on shore. I recall 
a lone farmhouse in a stumpy clearing that drew 
our eyes. How remote and secluded it looked! The 
dark forests, with a fringe of dead trees where the 
pioneer’s fire had raged, encompassed it. The grass 
and grain looked green among the stumps, and near 
the house, which was a well-built, painted struc- 
ture, we could see fruit-trees and a garden. There 
was not much wild life about us; now and then a 
duck or two, an occasional bald eagle, a small 
flock of phalaropes, which the sailors call ‘‘ sea 
geese,” as they sit on the water like miniature 
geese. 

Our first dangerous passage was Seymour Nar- 
rows, which we reached at the right stage of the tide. 
Cautiously the ship felt her way through the con- 
torted currents that surged above the sunken rocks. 
Fog clouds clung to the white peaks that rose above 
the dark forests about us and partly veiled them. 
At times we were so near them that with a glass one 
could see where little snow-balls had detached them- 
selves and made straight lines down the smooth 
white surface. It was the 2d of June, but the wind 
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that swept down the channel was as cold as that of 
an October morning at home. The event of this 
day was the sunset at halLpast eight o’clock. I had 
often seen as much color and brilliancy in the sky, 
but never before such depth and richness of blue 
and purple upon the mountains and upon the water. 
Where the sun went down the horizon was low, and 
but a slender black line of forest separated the sky 
from the water. All above was crimson and orange 
and gold, and all below, to the right and left, purple 
laid upon purple until the whole body of the air be- 
tween us and the mountains in the distance seemed 
turned to color. 

As we go north the scenery becomes more and 
more like that of the fiords on the coast of Nor- 
way, except that the mountains there are mostly 
deforested. Deep sea-blue water about us, dark 
spruce and cedar clad and torrent-furrowed moun- 
tains rising above us, touched with snow on their 
summits. Now and then a bald eagle flaps heavily 
along the mountain-side, or a line of black oyster- 
catchers skim swiftly over the surface. We see 
Mount Palmerston on our left, five thousand feet 
high, covered with a heavy snow mantle in which 
his rocky bones have worn many holes. The bril- 
liant sun brings out every line and angle. 

At noon we stop in a deep cove with a rapid 
stream coming into the head of it, to give some of 
our party an hour on shore. While we are waiting 
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for them, two deer appear upon the beach, about a 
mile distant. They browse around awhile, then 
disappear in the woods. To the west of us is a 
striking picture. In the foreground is the sea with 
a line of low, rounded, dark rocky islands; behind 
them, far off, a range of blue mountains with a 
broad band of dun-colored clouds resting upon 
them; rising above the band of clouds a series of 
snow-covered peaks, with the sun shining full 
upon them, probably the highest peaks we have yet 
seen. The cloud belt cuts off and isolates the peaks 
and gives them a buoyant airy character. From 
the dark near-by tree-tufted chain of islands to 
the white-illuminated peaks, what a wealth of blue 
and gray tints and tones ! 

Near nightfall on this second day we begin to 
feel the great pulse of the Pacific around the head 
of Vancouver Island, through the broad open door 
called Queen Charlotte Sound. For three hours 
the ship rolls as upon the open sea, and to several 
of us the “ subsequent proceedings ” that night were 
void of interest. 

In the early morning we pass another open door, 
Milbank Sound, but are soon in Graham Reach, 
which is like a larger, wilder Hudson. When we 
look out of our windows the sun is upon the moun- 
tain tops, and the snow much farther down their 
sides than we have yet seen it. 

As we progress, many deep ravines are noted in 
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Vih! PM^rmrn in llir tiiil l>y thn 

iiifl gliirirrn, ll'iry itrr riitinntiiiM riinky iMiwk 
witifli m'r iuifi||itit‘ bill! rrynliil Imkmi fcifiitiiiig 
?ilrriiiti^ jMiiir i»iit iif Ihriii itttu l!if rhiiiinrL Fitr up* 
fiilvrr llimiiL uf Wiilrr, Inirii iif llir Hticiwii* 

iirr Mmi iipti'ii tlj«^ viihI tif thn riw'kH. Hniiie 

Ilf Ilirnt «’tnsr?^r iliiwn thr tmrk?* of old ; 

iiro Horn only m llit^y nnorgi* froiii tiiirk 

l1to Mioiw tijMio thr iiiotinliiiii |o|i:h lonkfi iirw 
fill In i ; otir l iriiig out tlir ftliiirp nirliiig tnlgr*! 

of llir ilrifN. Ilrrr iiitil tUrro iiliitig llio .^Iion* holow 
nrr mnt Ifo* rtiilo lnit«4 of trit|ijM*w iiitil litmlew, 
I1ir o'Irriiiil .f^priii’o iiinl Imnlook hm^nin gmw 
iiitiiioloiioiH, Hit* umny tiry, wliilr IriiiikH of iloiid 
wiilirrril in'nily Ihnitigh lln^ fom4* iiiiiko 
llio iiioiiotiitii.s* look ii.’i if ii diowor of gigiiiitio iirrown 
IiikI fiillni llinii fnnti llii* sky. fitilk, Itwiiii, 

tiiiii si’iilrrs II ro st*rii lit long inlorvnL. 

Snow iiviiliiiitdirs hitvr iiiiitiiiirfiililr piilltH* 

liroftil mill tmmm\ iloivn tfirongfi tho spriiro fort^sl.. 
'riiomi* g-rriit gliirirr Inisiiis on mtr ltdl invito 
tinti* sii %vo snnl ii jiiirty ii.^lioro to rxiiiiiitir olio of 
Itirin. 'Hiry tin iiol fliitl llio ovjM^iiril liikr* Inil in 

ptriiii II ♦niliiigiiiifit Img, Ilirtiiigli witirli tlie rm*k 
its %f ity, kWsti triirkfi mttl otlivr nlgm of 

III tttiti 'iiftrrtiiwiii wo tiirii itilii IiilrL a 

liiirriiiVi tiitniiil«iti4m*ki*d iiriii of ^ m 
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our right, with a salmon cannery at the head of it, 
and a large, rapid trout stream making a fine water- 
fall. Here, among the employees of the cannery, we 
see our first Alaskan Indians and note their large, 
round, stolid, innocent faces. Here also some of us 
get our first taste of Alaska woods. In trying to 
make our way to the falls we are soon up to our 
necks amid moss, fallen timber, and devil’s club. 
Progress is all but impossible, and those who finally 
reach the falls do so by withdrawing from the woods 
and taking to boats. Traversing Alaskan forests 
must be a trying task even to deer and bears. They 
have apparently never been purged .or thinned by 
fire — too damp for that — and they are choked 
with the accumulation of ages. Two or three gen- 
erations of fallen trees cross one another in all 
directions amid the rocks, with moss over all like a 
deep fall of snow, and worse still, thickly planted 
with devil’s club. This is a shrub as high as your 
head, covered with long sharp spines and with 
large thorny leaves. It is like a blackberry bush 
with thorns ten times multiplied. It hedges about 
these mossy cushions as with the fangs of serpents. 
One can hardly touch it without being stung. The 
falls are the outlet of a deep, hidden, enticing valley, 
with a chain of beautiful lakes, we were told, but 
our time was too brief to explore it. The winter 
wren was found here, and the raven, and a species 
of woodpecker. 
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Mrrii*\KAiiTi,A 

Wi* wrrr* lif »t rriilly ill Alunkiiti wiiIith liiitil tlu* ih'AI 
ilfiy, Jtin«‘ 4 tli. HiiH wii^ Simitiiv* im«! wr ^{>1*111 iihwI 
Ilf till* ifiiy Mrtlnkiilitlit, tlir liiijifiti MisHiaii 

nHtlvimmt on Aiiii« 4 tr Lliiitil, wlu*rc wi» hiiw out* <if 
tlir lirnl iiliji’ft 1 i*hhuih to hi* fulilij on tlir riiiiMh 
allowing whiit riiii hr tlnfir with llii* AIitHkii IlidiiinH. 
wrrr 11 hiiiiilm! i.»r mnri* nitiifurtithlr friiitit) 
Miiiiir uC thrill i»f two NturirM» niiiiiy iif thrm 
wll *»f tfiriii ?»iih,MtiUitiitl iiiid in ^cmhI liiitt!. 

II liirgriilifl iiiijNiHini^ %VfHHlrii rlilirrfu li liir||;e wdicMih 
hiiiHr, II Ifiwii Ititlh lUid <*?ctrfi?«ivc critniitig i*«tiih- 

fill iiwtiril luitl iirrtniird liy Hevim nr 
«%ht liiitidml Hitiliit IihUihih. wlni. iirnlrrthn wan- 
ilrrfii! tiitnliigr Ilf Williiittt Ihnirinuii Hrati'h ini!i- 
niiinfiry, liinl hmi hrntiglil frnnt 11 law jitntr af 
Miivitgrry ta 11 rriitly fiiir Mfitr af ItninHlriii! Hvilt/ji- 
tiafi. Hir ta%vii i% imly Iwrlva yriifH alil* iiiit! w 
nil It liraitfl rAjiiiiHa af iiriirly Irvrl liiml 

III tin* fiMil Ilf I hr inoiintiiiiiM, *rhi* Inrgr Mtninjw 
itfiil lag*i nil llir ^tirfitiT hHwi*in* tin* haiiMi*.H fihinv 
litiw w*r!illy till* Inin! hrrii rlrnn*fh llif riiTtll 
wit* rtivrml 'witli 11 «*aitl af thr iiiTtiiiniliilian 
Ilf af li lltirk gniwlli af mmn, lirriritih 

tlir ^iiil witM rril itliil frifihlin Wi* wlrallfil iihntil 
ttir ntn*i*U an liraiicl jiliitik w^alki^ tlmt 

raiicdiril frtitii Iti nitlr itliin^r tlw nM*k^ ttiicl 
Mmiy «f Itiii liauw*fi liiwl giiriJtfii wfiim? WiW 
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grown potatoes, turnips, onions, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and currants. The people were clad as w^ell 
and in much the same way as those of rural villages 
in New York and New England. A large number 
of them were gathered upon the wharf when we 
landed, their big round faces and black eyes showing 
only a quiet, respectful curiosity. We called upon 
Mr. Duncan at his house and listened to his racy 
and entertaining conversation. His story w^as full of 
interest. At eleven o’clock the church bell was ring- 
ing, and the people — men, women, and children, all 
neatly and tastefully clad — began to assemble foi 
their Sunday devotions. Some of the hats of the 
younger women looked as if fresh from the hands of 
a fashionable city milliner. Many of the older ma- 
trons wore silk handkerchiefs of various colors on 
their heads. Mr. Duncan preached to his people in 
their native tongue, a vague, guttural, featureless 
sort of language, it seemed. The organ music and 
the singing were quite equal to w hat one would hear 
in any rural church at home. The church was built 
by native carpenters out of native woods, and its 
large audience room, capable of seating eight or 
nine hundred people, was truly rich and beautiful. 
Mr. Duncan is really the father of his people. He 
stands to them not only for the gospel, but for the 
civil law as well. He supervises their business enter- 
prises and composes their family quarrels. 

The Alaskan Indian is of quite a different race 
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frtiin the mt niiin ns we know hint. He is smaller 
in slitlnre innl lighter in eolor* iiinl has none <tf that 
liwtk ns of r<«*ks and inonittuinH, miMlert* and relent- 
less, Ihiil otir Indians Imve. He alsct takes iiutre 
kimlly to« otir ways and eushnuH lutd to our various 
iniimijd industries. 

In rt^aelting the land of the Indian we had rtmehed 
the lam! of the riiveti alsti ■■ few (Tows, hut many 
nivriis. We saw them njton the heaeli and arttund 
the wharf htitg Itehue we landeth In tlte village they 
wnTe everywhere on the roofs of the houses^ 
and on the stumps and tUatryard fenees. Six werct 
jamdied tifmn one of tin* towers of the elmreh ns I 
iipproiiehed. "Hieir eitlls and <Toiikings ami jahher™ 
iiigs were in the ear at all limes, llie raven is a 
miieh mort* hMpiaetoiis hirtl than the erow. His 
tongue is seldom still. When he has no fellow to talk 
to he talks t«> himself, and his sfdihKjuy is often full 
tif n*itlly iinisietil notes. In these Aliisknn settlements 
they iipjitair to net as sc^avengers, like the hn7/4ards 
in till* South. Other lards that iittraeted my iilten- 
tion w’ere the song sparrow, a nest of whitii with 
young I found amid some Imslms near one of the 
liousi*s, mid the russet dmi’kial thrush, whicii was 
fliltiiig iiliiHit the streets and gardens. 

Ill the iifteriiooii we were steaming over a vast 
irw^gtiliif'^slifijMsl Imdy of ^viiter™ (iftnmee Htriiits. 
On one side the sky and water met in a long liorL 
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zontal line. The sun was shiningbrightly,anclthe far- 
off snow-capped mountains rolled up against the sky 
like thunder-heads. Nearer by were small spmce- 
tufted islands, and low dark shores. Etolin Island 
was ahead of us, and Prince of Wales Island on the 
w^t. In the evening we saw the most striking sun- 
set of the voyage. We were in just the right place at 
just the right time. Ail the conditions and relations 
of sun, air, w^ater, and mountain w'ere as we would 
have had them — a scene such as artists tiy in vain 
to paint and travelers to describe: towering snow- 
clad peaks far ahead of us, rising behind dark blue 
and purple ranges, fold on fold, and all aflame with 
the setting sun. W^e looked upon the spectacle through 
a huge gateway in our front which formed a dark 
rugged frame to the picture. The solid earth be- 
<ame spiritual and transcendent. Presently another 
dark gateway opened in the mountains on our right 
and other transfigured summits — Black Crag, Mt- 
WTdpple, the Pinnacles — came into view, riding 
slowly along above and behind other blue purple 
raog^ — such depth and softness of tint and shadow 
below, such glory of flame and gold above ! The 
ship crept along in the deepening twilight and slowly 
the flaming peaks turned to neutral gray. 

WRANGELL AND JtJNEAU 

The morning of the 5th dawned clear and cold, 
like a winter morning in Florida. It found us at Fort 
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Wrangell, where we spent a few hours on shore 
looking at totem poles and viewing the shabby old 
town, while we kept an eye open to the botany and 
natural history of the place. Our collectors brought 
in a Steller’s jay, a russet-backed thrush, an Ore- 
gon junco, a gray fox sparrow, a lutescent warbler, 
a rufous-backed chickadee with nest and eggs, and 
a Harris’s woodpecker. 

At eight o’clock we were off again toward Wrangell 
Narrows, across the superb Wrangell Bay. At noon 
we saw Devil’s Thumb on our right, a naked shaft 
over sixteen hundred feet high, rising from a moun- 
tain which is over seven thousand feet. It is a thumb 
of goodly dimensions. 

The next day we saw our first glacier, the Patter- 
son, a small affair compared with those we were soon 
to behold ; indeed about the smallest lamb of the flock 
of Muir’s mountain sheep, but interesting to novice 
eyes. It lies there low in the lap or apron of the 
mountain, and suggests the fragment of an arrested 
or congealed river. All the afternoon we sailed 
under cloudless skies along Frederick Sound, feasting 
our eyes upon the vast panorama of the encircling 
mountains. When we tired of this there were the low 
curving shores and nearer-by heights and the numer- 
ous tree-capped islands that seemed floating upon the 
blue expanse of water. Many whales were seen blow- 
ing, their glistening backs emerging from the water^ 
turning slowly like the periphery of a huge wheel. 
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We had reached the land of eagles as well as of 
ravens. On a low rocky point seven eagles sat in 
a row on the rocks near the water’s edge and re- 
garded us with the indifference of Indian chiefs. 

We stopped a day at Juneau, from which point 
we visited the famous Treadwell mines on Douglas^ 
Island. Nearly two thousand tons of quartz rock 
are crushed daily at these mills, and the roar mad: 
by the eight hundred or more stamps, all under one 
roof, in pulverizing this rock, dwarfs all other rackets 
I ever heard. Niagara is a soft hum beside it. Never 
before have I been where the air was torn to tatters 
and the ear so stunned and overwhelmed as in this 
mill. If the heavens ever should fall and one were 
under a roof strong enough to stand the shock, 1 
think the uproar might be something like what we 
experienced that day. It was not a grand reverber- 
ating sound like the sounds of nature, it was simply 
the most ear-paralyzing noise ever heard within four 
walls. Heard, I say, though in truth we did not hear 
it. To hear a thing, there must be some silence; this 
hubbub was so great and all-pervasive that the audi- 
tory nerve was simply bruised into insensibility. The 
remarkable thing about this mine is the enormous 
extent of the gold-bearing quartz and its low grade 
— three or four dollars a ton of rock. And yet the 
process of extracting the gold has been so cheap- 
ened by improved methods and machinery that the 
investment yields a good profit. 
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gold fever, it is still feverish and excitable. It is on 
a broad delta of land made by the Skagway River 
between the mountains, and, it seems to me, is likely 
at any time by a great flood in the river to be swept 
into the sea. It began at the stump and probably is 
still the stumpiest town in the country. Many of the 
houses stand upon stumps; there are stumps in 
nearly every dooryard, but the people already speak 
of the “ early times,’’ three years ago. 

On the steep, bushy mountain-side near the wharf 
I heard the melodious note of my first Alaska her* 
mit thrush. It was sweet and pleasing, but not so 
prolonged and powerful as the song of our hermit. 

WHITE PASS 

The next day the officials of the Yukon and White 
Pass Railroad took our party on an excursion to the 
top of the famous White Pass, twenty-one miles dis- 
tant. The grade up the mountain is in places over 
two hundred feet to the mile, and in making the 
ascent the train climbs about twenty-nine hundred 
feet. After the road leaves Skagway River its course 
is along the face of precipitous granite peaks and 
domes, with long loops around the heads of gorges 
and chasms; occasionally on trestles over yawning 
gulfs, but for the most part on a shelf of rock blasted 
out of the side of the mountain. The train stopped 
from time to time and allowed us to walk ahead and 
to face with the scene. The terrible and 
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the sublime were on every hand. It was as appalling 
to look up as to look down; chaos and death below 
us, impending avalanches of hanging rocks above 
us. How elemental and cataclysmal it all looked ! I 
felt as if I were seeing for the first time the real 
granite ribs of the earth; they had been cut into and 
slivered, and there was no mistake about them. All 
I had seen before were but scales and warts on the 
surface by comparison; here were the primal rocks 
that held the planet together, sweeping up into the 
clouds and plunging down into the abyss. Over 
against us on the other side of the chasm we caught 
glimpses here and there of the Dead Horse Trail.” 
Among the spruces and along the rocky terraces are 
said to have perished several thousand horses on this 
terrible trail. The poor beasts became so weak from 
lack of food that they slipped on the steep places 
and plunged over the precipices in sheer despera- 
tion, and thus ended their misery. 

On the summit we found typical March weather: 
snow, ice, water, mud, slush, fog, and chill. The fog 
prevented us from getting a view down toward the 
Klondike country, six hundred miles away. The 
British flag and the Stars and Stripes were floating 
side by side on the provisional boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and British Columbia, and several 
Canadian police were on duty there. Even in this 
bleak spot we found birds nesting or preparing tc 
nest: the pipit, the golden-crowned sparrow, and the 
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rosy finch. The vegetation was mostly moss and 
lichens and low stunted spruce, the latter so flat- 
tened by the snow that one could walk over them> 

In keeping with the snow and desolation and 
general dissolution was the group of hasty, ragged 
canvas buildings and tents at the railroad ter- 
minus, the larger ones belonging to the company, 
the others for the accommodation of traveling gold- 
seekers. In one of the larger tents a really good 
dinner was served our party, through the courtesy 
of the railroad oflScials. We saw on the trail a few 
gold-seekers with their hea.vj packs; they paused 
and looked up wistfully at our train. 

In ascending the Pass we met a small party of 
naturalists from the XJ. S. Biological Survey on their 
way to the Yukon, the entire length of which they 
intended traversing in a small boat. We stopped 
long enough to visit their tent and take a hasty look 
at the interesting collection of birds and mammals 
they had already secured here. They have since 
returned and published a report on the results of 
their labors. 

At the time of our visit the railroad terminus was 
at the summit of the pass, from which point pas- 
sengers bound for the Klondike were transported to 
Lake Bennett by sleighs. The deep snow was 
melting so rapidly and slumping so badly that the 
sled-loads of people and grain we saw depart for the 
Upper Yukon were, we were told, the last to go 
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tl'irtnigli Iwlort the eoiiiplction c)f the nulroiu! to 
Bennett* 

The next clay fcnitul uh in (UacnVr Bay on our way 
in the Muir ( Jlaeier. ( )ur eourne was uj) an iinn uf tlie 
HViU (halted with uuihhvh uf floating ice, till in the ilin- 
titnt’e we saw tin* great glueit^r itself. Its fr<mi looked 
gray iiiul dim there twenty miles away, hut in the 
hiu’kgrotind tlu* mountains lliut f<‘ed it lifted up vast 
musHes uf siuHv in tin* afternoon sun. At five (feloek 
we tlropped iinrhor ahont two miles from its front, ill 
eighty fatlioms of water, abreast of the little cabin on 
the east sliore Iniilt hy John Muir some years ago. 
Not till after re|H‘ated soundings did we find liottom 
witfiin nuieh of our anelior eahles. Could the inlet 
have been etnplital of its water for a moment, we 
slitadd have seen liefore us a palisade of i(»e nearly 
cine thousiiiid feet higher and over two miles long, 
m Illi It turbid river, possibly half a mile vvidc% boiling 
up from tieneath it (’ould we have been liere many 
ciailiiries ago. we slmuM liave seen, muc’h farther 
iltitt li tfie Vfdlev, a palisade of ivv two or three thou* 
wind fret high. Many uf these Alaskan glaciers art^ 
riipidly melting initl are now but the fragments of 
Itirir fiiriiier selves, Fnun observations minle here 
Iweitly yriirs ago liy John Muir, it is known tliat the 
jMwitioii nt the front of the Muir < tlaeier at tliat time 
wiisitiwiiit two miles below its present {losilion, wliitJi 
would iiidieiite ii rule if recession of about one mile 
ill ten yriifi. 
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What we saw on that June afternoon was a broken 
and crumbling wall of ice two hundred and fifty 
feet high in our front, stretching across the inlet 
and running down to a low, dirty, crumbling line 
where it ended on the shore on our left, and where 
it disappeared behind high gray gravelly banks on 
our right. The inlet near the glacier was choked 
with icebergs. 

What is that roar or explosion that salutes our ears 
before our anchor has found bottom ? It is the down- 
pour of an enormous mass of ice from the gla- 
cier’s front, making it for the moment as active as 
Niagara. Other and still other downpours follow 
at intervals of a few minutes, with deep explosive 
sounds and the rising up of great clouds of spray, 
and we quickly realize that here is indeed a new 
kind of Niagara, a cataract the like of which we 
have not before seen, a mighty congealed river that 
discharges into the bay intermittently in ice ava- 
lanches that shoot down its own precipitous front. 
The mass of ice below the water line is vastly 
greater than that above, and when the upper por- 
tions fall away, enormous bergs are liberated and 
rise up from the bottom. They rise slowly and 
majestically, like huge monsters of the deep, lifting 
themselves up to a height of fifty or a hundred feet, 
the water pouring off them in white sheets. Then 
they subside again and float away with a huge wave 
in front. Nothing we had read or heard had pre- 
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pared us for the color of the ice, especially of the 
newly exposed parts and of the bergs that rose from 
beneath the water — its deep, almost indigo blue. 
Huge bergs were floating about that suggested 
masses of blue vitriol. 

As soon as practicable, many of us went ashore in 
the naphtha launches, and were soon hurrying over 
the great plateau of sand, gravel, and boulders 
which the retreating glacier had left, and which 
forms its vast terminal moraine. 

Many of the rocks and stones on the surface were 
sharp and angular, others were smooth and rounded. 
These latter had evidently passed as it were through 
the gizzard of the huge monster, while the others 
had been carried on its back. A walk of a mile or 
more brought us much nearer the glacier’s front, 
and standing high on the bank of the moraine we 
could observe it at our leisure. The roar that fol- 
lowed the discharge of ice from its front constantly 
suggested the blasting in mines or in railroad cuts. 
The spray often rose nearly to the top of the glacier. 
Night and day, summer and winter, this intermit- 
tent and explosive discharge of the ice into the inlet 
goes on and has gone on for centuries. When we 
awoke in the night we heard its mufiled thunder, 
sometimes so loud as to jar the windows in our state- 
rooms, while the swells caused by the falling and 
rising masses rocked the ship. Probably few more 
strange and impressive spectacles than this glacier 
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affords can be found on the continent. It has a cu< 
rious fascination. Impending cataclysms are in its 
look. In a moment or two one knows some part of 
it will topple or slide into the sea. One afternoon 
during our stay about half a mile of the front fell at 
once. The swell which it caused brought grief to our 
photographers who had ventured too near it. Their 
boat was filled and their plates were destroyed. The 
downfall from the front is usually a torrent of shat- 
tered ice which pours down, simulating water, but 
at longer intervals enormous solid masses like rocks, 
topple and plunge. It is then that the great blue 
bergs rise up from below — born of the depths. 
The enormous pressure to which their particles 
have been subjected for many centuries seems to 
have intensified their color. They have a pristine, 
elemental look. Their crystals have not seen the 
light since they fell in snowflakes back amid the 
mountains generations ago. All this time impris- 
oned, traveling in darkness, carving the valleys, 
polishing the rocks, under a weight as of mountains, 
till at last their deliverance comes with crash and 
roar, and they are once more free to career in the air 
and light as dew or rain or cloud, and then again 
to be drawn into that cycle of transformation and 
caught and bound once more in glacier chains for 
another century. 

We lingered by the Muir and in adjacent waters 
five or six days, sending out botanical, zoological, 
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iiihI glacial <‘\[Mali(ions in varioim (!irca*fionH; yen 
nn<l on«* liunfing parly to stir up the laairs in IlowK 
ing Vallrw Howling Valley, so ruinual hy Muir, is a 
sort of eont-tail poc-kc^l of the great glacier, lilies 
twcaity or more miles from tlie front, heliiiul the 
mountiuris. llie liunters stnrttal off eag<*rly on the 
first afternoon of our arrival, with pfi(‘k(Ts ami glis- 
tening Winchesters ami hoxt\s of ammunition, ami 
we had little <louhi that the f/ea/a.v loci of Howling 
Valley would stam ehaiige its tune. 

While some of us tin* m‘xt afternoon wc^re explor- 
ing the eastern half of the glac*ier, whieh is a vast 
j>riiirie4ike plain of ic*e, we saw far off aeross the 
dim surfiw*e to the north two hlac’k spcH’ks, then two 
other hlimk sjH*<»kH, ami in <hie time still other hlaek 
sjH^eks, and the c‘onJe<*ture |>asse<l tiuit thi^ hunters 
were ndtirning, and tliat the hcmrt of the inysftTy 
of Howling Valley hatl not hmi plueked out Our 
reluclant camjecdures proved true. Just at niglit- 
fall the liunters eaine straggling in, fcwdsore mid 
weary and innocent of blood - soherer if not sad- 
der, haniier if not wiser mem Hie undertaking 
involvtsl more tlian tl %^y had hargaimal for* Their 
outward c’ourse that aflernoon lay for a <lo/,eii miles 
or more aeross the glacier. 'They had traveled till 
near iiiiduiglit and then nxsteil a few hours in their 
sleeping-hags u jam the ice. C hie may nlm*p the 
snow ill a sleepiiigJiag, hut ica^ sof.m makes ilstdf fell 
ill more ways than one. When the cold hegiiii to 
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strike up through, the party rcsumecl its mar(‘h. 
Very soon they got into snow, which became deeper 
and deeper as they proceeded. Hidden erevassei 
made it necessary to rope themselves together, the 
new hunting-shoes pinched and rubbed, the packs 
grew heavy, the snow grew deeper, the miles grew 
longer, and there might not be any bears in Howling 
Valley after all, — Muir’s imagination may have 
done all the howling, — so, after due deliberation by 
all hands, it was voted to turn back. 

It is much easier in Alaska to bag a glacier than 
a bear; hence our glacial party, made up of Joha 
Muir, Gilbert, and Palache, who set out to explorei 
the head of Glacier Bay, was more successful than 
the hunters. They found more glaciers than they 
were looking for. One large glacier of twenty years 
ago had now become two, not by increasing but 
by diminishing; the main trunk had disappeared, 
leaving the two branches in separate valleys. All the 
glaciers of this bay, four or five in number, were 
found to have retreated many hundred feet since 
Muir’s first visit, two decades earlier. The explorers 
were absent from the ship three days on a cruise 
attended with no little peril. 

During the same time an ornithological and bo- 
tanical party of six or eight men was in camp on 
Gustavus Peninsula, a long, low, wooded stretch of 
land twenty miles below Muir Glacier. Here over 
forty species of birds, including sea birds, were 
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fihserved iincl The varied thni.sh or Ore* 

goti rohin was (‘oiaiuon, and iin fjeciiliar noiig or 
jdaial, a haig, tapering wliintle witli a norl of burr 
in it» kal Ilidgwiiy a long (‘hane through tlie woodn 
ladore hec»onld identify the singer. ( )thtTKcuigd)irdH 
found %vc*re tlte westtuai robiiu th.e two kingletH, a 
iKUig Hparnnv, the Alaska hermit and russc^t -backed 
thruHhes. tin* luteseent warldcT. the redHtart* the 
Oregon june<n and a western fonn of the Kavannii 
npiirrow* 

(iiistaviiH Peninsula seems tti he a recTnt ilejamil 
of the glatners, and our experts tliought it not nmc’h 
over a mitnry old. I1ie botanists here found a goo<l 
ilhistration the stn*eessive steps Natim* takes in 
foresting or reforesting the lamb- - how she creeps 
hehire she walks, llie first .Hhrub is a .small {*nH*jung 
wiIlov¥ that looks like a kind of ** piisley.*" Then 
monies a largt^r willow, less ereeping; tlien twr> <ir 
iiHsre either speeif»s tliat beesinie epiite large upriglit 
littf !h*s; llicui folknv the idtlers, ami with tht*m vari- 
ous lierlaireHUis plants and grasses, till limdly the 
spruee eonu’s in and takes poHsi\ssion of the lamb 
Our f’olhs’tors fouml the* first gem'ralion e>f tree\H 
none of theun eiver feirty years ohb Far up the imuiii- 
tfiin-side, lit a laugld of nbeiul two thousami fec*btlu‘y 
eiime to the limit of the* younger gntwth, aiul 
found a well-defined line of tnueh edeler trees* slew- 
ing ttiiit wilbiii prolmlily a hiiiietretl years an ire 
ttteel two tlioiisiiiifl or more* feel thiek, an cilder iiml 
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larger Muir, had swept down the valley and de^ 
stroyed the forests. 

In the mean time the rest of us spent the days on 
the glacier and in the vicinity, walking, sketching, 
painting, photographing, dredging, mountain climb- 
ing, as our several tastes prompted. 

We were in the midst of strange scenes, hard to 
render in words : the miles upon miles of moraines 
upon either hand, gray, loosely piled, scooped, 
plowed, channeled, sifted, from fifty to two hundred 
feet high; the sparkling sea water dotted with blue 
bergs and loose drift ice ; the towering masses of 
almost naked rock, smoothed, carved, rounded, 
granite-ribbed, and snow-crowned, that looked down 
upon us from both sides of the inlet ; and the cleft, 
toppling, staggering front of the great glacier in its 
terrible labor-throes stretching before us from shore 
to shore. 

We saw the world-shaping forces at work ; we 
scrambled over plains they had built but yesterday. 
W'e saw them transport enormous rocks and tons 
on tons of soil and ddbris from the distant iiioun- 
tains ; we saw the remains of extensive forests they 
had engulfed probably within the century, and were 
now uncovering again; we saw their turbid rushing 
streams loaded with newly ground rocks and soil- 
making material; we saw the beginnings of vegeta- 
tion in the tracks of the retreating glacier ; our 
dredgers brought up the first forms of sea life along 
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the shore; we witnessed the formation of the low 
mounds and ridges and bowl-shaped depressions 
that so often diversify our landscapes, — all the 
while with the muffled thunder of the falling bergs 
in our ears. 

We were really in one of the workshops and 
laboratories of the elder gods, but only in the gla- 
cier’s front was there present evidence that they were 
still at work. I wanted to see them opening crevasses 
in the ice, dropping the soil and rocks they had 
transported, polishing the mountains, or blocking 
the streams, but I could not. They seemed to knock 
off work when we were watching them. One day I 
climbed up to the shoulder of a huge granite ridge 
on the west, against which the glacier pressed and 
over which it broke. Huge masses of ice had re- 
cently toppled over, a great fragment of rock hung 
on the very edge, ready to be deposited upon the 
ridge, windrows of soil and gravel and boulders 
were clinging to the margin of the ice, but while I 
stayed not a pebble moved, all was silence and 
inertia. And I could look down between the glacier 
and the polished mountain-side; they were not in 
contact; the hand of the sculptor was raised, as it 
were, but he did not strike while I was around. In 
front of me upon the glacier for many miles was a 
perfect wilderness of crevasses, the ice was ridged 
and contorted like an angry sea, but not a sound, 
not a movement anywhere. 
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Go out on the eastern rim of the glacier, \vh<‘re 
for a dozen miles or more one walks upon a nearly 
level plain of ice, and if one did not know to the (‘<m- 
trary, he would be sure he saw the a^^eney of man all 
about him. It is so rare to find Nature working with 
such measure and precision. Here, for instance, is a 
railroad embankment stretching off acToss this ice 
prairie, — aline of soil, gravel, and boulders, as uni- 
form in width and thickness as if every inch of it had 
been carefully measured, — straight, level, three 
feet high, and about the width of a single-track road. 
The eye follows it till it fades away in the distance. 
Parallel with it a few yards away is another line of 
soil and gravel more suggestive of a wiigon-roach 
but with what marvelous evenness is the material 
distributed ; it could not have been dumjK'd lliere 
from carts; it must have been sifted Out from st)me 
moving vehicle. 

Then one comes upon a broad band of rocks ami 
l)oulders, several rods in width, the margins per- 
fectly straight and even, pointing away to tlie dis- 
tant mountains. All these are medial moraines, - 
material gathered from the mountains against which 
the ice has ground as it slowly passc^d, and brought 
hither by its resistless onward flow. Some time it 
will all be dumped at the end of the glacier, adding 
to those vast terminal moraines which form ilus 
gravel plains that flank each side of the inlet. In 
looking at these plains and ridires and catching 
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glimpses of the engulfed forests beneath them, one 
feels as if the mountains must all have been ground 
down and used up in supplying this world of n|a- 
terial. But they have not. Peak after peak many 
thousand feet high still notches the sky there in the 
north. 

The western part of the Muir Glacier is dead, that 
is, it is apparently motionless, and no longer dis- 
charges bergs from its end. This end, covered with 
soil and boulders, tapers down to the ground and 
is easily accessible. Only the larger, more central 
portion flows and drops bergs into the sea, present- 
ing the phenomenon of a current flowing through 
a pond, while on each side the water is all but mo-- 
tionless. 

Not very long ago the Muir had a large tribu- 
tary on the west, but owing to its retreating front 
this limb appears to be cut off and separated from 
the main ice sheet by a boulder and gravel-strewn 
ice plain a mile wide. One day three of us spent 
several hours upon the detached portion which is 
called the Morse. It is a mighty ice sheet in itself, 
nearly or quite a mile wide. It is dead or motionless, 
and is therefore free from crevasses. Its rim comes 
down to the gravel like a huge turtle shell, and we 
stepped on it without difl&culty. At first it was very 
steep, but a few minutes’ climbing brought us upon 
its broad, smooth, gently sloping back. The exposed 
\ce weathers rough, and traveling over it is easy 
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We found a few old crevasses, many dec'p depres- 
sions or valleys, and sc 7cral little creeks sin^dng along 
deep down between blue, vitreous walls; also wells 
of unknown depth and of strange and wonderful 
beauty. We came upon a moraine that suggested a 
tumble-down stone wall, quite as straight and uni- 
form. It soon disappeared beneath the ice, show- 
ing what a depth of snow liad fallen u[K)n it sin<‘C 
it started upon its slow journey from tlic distant 
mountains. We puslied up the gentle sIojh!; for sev- 
eral miles until the snow began to be over our shoes, 
when we turned back. I had eliml)e(l lulls all niy 
life, but never before had I walked upon a hill of 
ice and stopped to drink at springs that were deep 
crystal goblets. 

The waste of the Morse Glacier is carried off l)y 
two large, turbid streams that rush from beneaili it, 
and on their way to the inlet uncover a portion of a 
buried forest. About this buried forest our doctorn 
did not agree. The timber, mostly spruce, was yet 
hard and sound, a fact that might almost l>ring the 
event within the century. A sheet of gravel nearly 
two hundred feet thick seems to have l>cen depos- 
ited upon it suddenly. The trees, so far as cxpjsecl, 
had all been broken off ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, by some force coming from the west. In 
some places the original forest floor was laid hare liy 
the water ; the black vegetable mould and dcHaiyed 
moss had a fresh, undisturbed look. Evidenilv no 
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force had plowed or rubbed over the surface of this 

While at the Muir we had some cloud and fog, but 
no storms, and we had one ideal day. That was 
Sunday, the 11th of June, a day all sun and sky, — 
not a cloud or film to dim the vast blue vault, — 
and warm, even hot, on shore; a day memorable to 
all of us for its wonderful beauty, and especially so 
to two of us who spent it on the top of Mt. Wright, 
nearly three thousand feet above the glacier. It was 
indeed a day with the gods ; strange gods, the gods 
of the foreworld, but they had great power over us. 
The scene we looked upon was for the most part 
one of desolation, — snow, ice, jagged peaks, naked 
granite, gray moraines, — but the bright sun and 
sky over all, the genial warmth and the novelty of 
the situation, were ample to invest it with a fasci- 
nating interest. There was fatigue in crossing the 
miles of moraine ; there was difiiculty in making 
our way along the sharp crests of high gravel-banks ; 
there was peril in climbing the steep boulder-strewn 
side of the mountain, but there was exhilaration in 
every step, and there was glory and inspiration at the 
top. Under a summer sun, with birds singing and 
flowers blooming, we looked into the face of winter 
and set our feet upon the edge of his skirts. But the 
largeness of the view, the elemental ruggedness, and 
the solitude as of interstellar space were perhaps 
what took the deepest hold. It seemed as if the old 
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glacier had been there but yesterday. Granite 
boulders, round and smooth like enormous eggs, sat 
poised on the rocks or lay scattered about. A child’s 
hand could have started some of them thundering 
down the awful precipices. When the Muir Glacier 
rose to that height, which of course it did in no very 
remote past, what an engine for carving and polisli" 
ing the mountains it must have been 1 Its moraines 
of that period — where are they ? Probably along the 
Pacific coast under hundreds of fathoms of water. 

Back upon the summit the snow lay deep, and 
swept up in a wide sheet to a sharp, inaccessible 
peak far beyond and above us. The sweet bird 
voices in this primal solitude were such a surprise 
and so welcome. There was the piercing plaint 
of the golden-crowned sparrow, the rich warble of 
Townsend’s fox sparrow, and the sweet strain of 
the small hermit thrush. The rosy liiuth was there 
also, hopping upon the snow, and the pipit or titlark 
soared and sang in the warm, lucid air above us. 
This last song was not much for music, but the 
hovering flight of the bird above these dizzy heights 
drew the eye strongly. It circled about joyously, 
calling chip, chip, chip, chip, without change of 
time or tune. Below it a white ptarmigan rose up 
and wheeled about, uttering a curious hoarse, croak- 
ing sound, and dropped back to his mate on the 
rocks. In keeping with these delicate signs of bird 
life were the little pink flowers, a species of moss 
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ciinipion, l)l(H>iiiing luw an<I there just below the 
sno\v-linc% iind looking to inibotanic*al eyes like 
bloHsoriiing moss. From the height* Muir (ilneicu 
stretelied uvvuy to the north and soon be(*anie a she<‘t 
of snow* whieli swept up to the t<jps of the ehiiin of 
iiiountiiins that hemnuul it in. ''riu^ eastern half «)f 
it* with its earth ting(% looked like a prairie newly 
plowis! and sowui and rolled. 'Fhe seed had been 
drilled in, and tlie rt'gular* uniform* straight lines 
weit‘ distinetly visible. Along the western horizcm, 
ItM^king down on the Fac’ifie, the Fairvveather llange 
of mountains stcHKl up c'lear and sharp* Fairweather 
itself over fiftc^ui thousand feet high. The snow 
iij>on these mountains doubtless in places lay over 
oiH'. liundrtHl fcH^t dwp. 

CJlaeiers arc* fi>rmc*d whenever more snow falls 
in winter than ean nmlt in summer* aiul this seems 
to be Iht* c’ase on all thesc^ Alaskan mountains on 
tlie Pneifu* <’oasi. If by a <‘hnnge of chmate more 
siujw .slundd fall in the Hudsim River valley than 
canild melt in sununer* our landsc’apes wouhl soon 
be invatletl by glueiers from tin* CatskillH. Farther 
nortli in Alaska, beyond the rc'aeh of the moisttire- 
loaded Ihic’ifie air eurnuits, the preeipitation is lc*ss 
and tlu^re are ikj glaeit^rs. 

HrrKA 

{In IIh* IJIlb of ,Iun<^ we weighed amhor, and alter 
piekiitg up our tmmping and exploring parlies^ 
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steamed away toward Sitka, where we arrived 
under dripping skies the next morning. We had 
come from air and water streaked with icy currents, 
to much warmer and to much moister conditions. 
Sitka is said to be one of the rainiest spots on the 
coast, but the four days we passed there were not 
so bad: sun and cloud and spurts of rain each day, 
but no considerable downpour. We came into the 
island-studded and mountain-locked harbor from 
the north, and saw the town, with its quaint old 
government buildings and its line of Indian houses 
close to the beach, outlined against a ncar-l)y back- 
ground of steep, high, spruce-covered and snow- 
capped mountains, with the white volcanic cone of 
Edgecumbe three thousand feet high toward the 
open ocean on our right. 

People actually live in Sitka from choice, and 
seem to find life sweet. There are homes of culture 
and refinement there. Governor Brady is a Yale 
graduate, and his accomplished wife would shine 
in any society. At a reception given us by the 
governor, we met teachers from New England and 
people who keep in touch with current literature. 
A retired naval officer told us he liked the Sitka 
climate and life the best of any he had found. He 
and his family throve the best there. We spent 
the time after the usual manner of tourists : walk- 
ing about the town, visiting the Indian village, 
the museum, the Greek church, going to the Hot 
54 
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SpringH. n Ivw hutirs* niiW to the Houtli, exploring 
Iinliim Itiver, n Inrge. itlml trout ntreiim in aj^pear- 
i«iei\ milking ii trip to Korne near4)v mines, and 
rliiiihiiig t!te mountains. It was not a goo<l pla<*e 
for our eolleetors; there wi^re hut few hirds, and 
they were very wih!. Our ntamnud eolledors put 
out one hundred small traps ami caught only two 
niiee. I was ff»rtnniite enough to see and liear the 
wilier oir/.el along Indian River, a hiril like a hig 
water csilored pi^hhle, with a lapiid, huhhling song, 
c'luight from the currents about !i. Here also I 
saw the golden eniwnetl kinglet, the \aried tlirush, 
the russet hacked tlirusii, and tlie rufous ehiekadee. 
Havens were very eotninon everywhere in the town 
find iilMitif it, iind wen* talking and emaking all 
the time. Often a solilnry bird seemed to he so- 
liloijiii/Jitg and r«^|H*iiiing over to liimself every 
note he knew, One day a hunting party, with In- 
difin guides nml dogs, visited one of the islands in 
cjitest of deer; the only dt'er that fell to their rilleH 
W'fis kitleil hy Mr. Ilfirrimiuds eldest daughter^ 
Mary. 

It was fi sitqirise to the vast s|)nic*e forests 
alaiiit Hilkfi iilmost untoiielied hy the axe, eseepton 
II siiudl iiwai hehimi the town. In the forest near the 
iiiciiitli of indiiiii Iti%*er I notieeil a few huge stumps 
twelve fivt high, iis if tlie axe that felled the trees had 
ivieliied hy giiints. 'Fhe euttiiig had pnihiitily 
Imwii done fniiti riiimHl platforms. Some of the stumps 
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were very old, doubtless the work of the Rusi 
Sitka is very prettily situated ; a ring of high, 
snow-topped mountains just behind it, and a 
kling bay, dotted with islands, rock-based and 
crowned, in its front, with white volcanic cor 
the distance. About the only bit of smooth dirt 
we saw in Alaska, we walked on here for the dis 
of a mile, in going from the town to the park. 

m YAKUTAT BAY 

After four warm, humid days at Sitka we ti 
our faces for the first time toward the open o 
our objective point being Yakutat Bay, a day’ 
farther north. The usual Alaska excursion en 
Sitka, but ours was now only fairly begun. 
Pacific was very good to us, and used us as gen 
an inland lake, there being only a long, low, s 
swell that did not disturb the most sensitive, 
next day, Sunday the 18th, was mild and p] 
Far at sea on our left we looked into a world ol 
shine, but above us and on our right lay a 1 
blanket of clouds, enveloping and blotting oi 
the upper portions of the great Fairweather R 
We steamed all day a few miles ofPshore, hi 
that the great peaks, some of them fifteen thoi 
to sixteen thousand feet high, would reveal t 
selves, but they did not. We saw them only 
the waist down, as it were, with their glaciers 
vast white aprons flanked by skirts of spruce fo 
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One of these glaciers. La Perouse, came quite down 
to the sea, with a front a mile or more long and two 
hundred feet high. At one point it had cut into the 
edge of the forest, and shoved and piled up the trees 
and soil as a heavy vehicle shoves and folds up the 
turf. This, of course, showed that quite recently 
the glacier had had a period of advance or augmen- 
tation, and had encroached upon its banks. We 
stopped an hour in front of it and put a party ashore, 
but they learned little that could not be divined 
from the ship. They found a heavy surf running, 
and did not get through it on their return without an 
acquaintance with the Pacific more intimate than 
agreeable. All day long we were in sight of glaciers, 
usually two or three at a time, some of them im- 
mense, all the offspring of the great Fairweather 
Range. Now and then the back of one some miles 
inland would show above a low wooded ridge, a line 
of white above an expanse of black, like the crest of 
a river about to overflow its banks. One broad ice 
slope I recall which, with its dark, straight lines of 
moraine dividing it into three equal portions, sug- 
gested a side-hill farm in winter with the tops of the 
stone walls showing above the snow. It had a 
friendly, home look to me. 

On the morning of the 19th we were at anchor 
in front of the Indian village in Yakutat Bay. This 
bay is literally like an arm, a huge arm of the sea, 
very broad and heavy at the shoulder, much flexed 
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at the elbow, where it breaks into the St. Elias 
Range, and long and slender in the forearm, which 
is thrust through the mountains till it nearly reaches 
the sea again. Eight or ten comfortable frame 
houses, with a store and post-office, made up the 
Indian village known on the map as Yakutat. It sat 
low on a wooded point just to one side of the broad 
entrance to the bay. There were upwards of a hun- 
dred people there, looked after by a Swedish mis- 
sionary. We soon proceeded up the bay, with the 
great Malaspina Glacier on our left, and put off 
three hunting and collecting parties, to be absent 
from the ship till Thursday. The event of this day 
was the view of Mt. St. Elias that was vouchsafed 
us for half an hour in the afternoon. The base and 
lower ranges had been visible for some time, bathed 
in clear sunshine, but a heavy canopy of dun-colored 
clouds hung above us, and stretched away toward 
the mountain, dropping down there in many cur- 
tain-like folds, hiding the peak. But the scene- 
shifters were at work; slowly the heavy folds of 
clouds that limited our view yielded and were spun 
off by the air currents, till at last the veil was com- 
pletely rent, and there, in the depths of clear air and 
sunshine, the huge mass soared to heaven. 

There is sublimity in the sight of a summer 
thunder-head with its great white and dun convolu- 
tions rising up for miles against the sky, but there is 
more in the vision of a jagged mountain crest pier- 
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riiig tlu‘ Mile lit f'ViMi n l<\ss<‘r lieighl. Hiis in partly 
hi'c’ause it is a luia h run'r ,spectncli\ hut runiiily 
In'causc* it is a display of powiT tiuit takes greater 
liold of the irna|(iMation. 'riint lift heavenward of 
tht* sc»li(l c’rust of the tairtln that aspiration of llie 
iastuisatt* nn’ks, that <dF<»rt of the whole range, as it 
wtTe, to carry one peak into laaghts where all may 
not go, every lower summit seeming to second 
it and shoulder it forward till it staiuls there in a 
kind of serene aHlronomii* solitude^ and remote- 
iK-ss, is a vision that always shakes the Iieart of 
the beholder. 

Lattw in the day w'e csmtiinual <mr course tii) the 
hay thnnigh much drift ice, and soon in siglit 
of t wo large glaciers, tin 'rurner and the Iluhhard. 
Both prt*Hented long, liigli pidisatks of ice to the 
water, like the IVIttir, hut were far less active and 
explosive, 11a* Hiihhnrd (tlaeier is just at the sharji 
lantd of the elbow, a n*giilar ** ftddleris elbow, 
when* the bay, iinadi narrowed, turns abniplly from 
northeast to south. Ib*rt% with a Yakutat Indian for 
pilot, %%%* entered upon the straiigi* and weird scen- 
ery of IliiHsell Fiord, and into waters that no ship as 
large IIS ours had bi^fort* navigiited. lliis part of the 
bay IS in si/e like the Hudson and about sixty miles 
in length, but how wild and siivage! A siiti*ession of 
iiiomitaiiis of iilmost naked nwk, now scons! and 
wiilIojMii ami |silished by the old gliiciem, now with 
vast iitoriiiiies u|Min their sides or hen|RHj at their 
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feet, which the rains and melting snows have plow^ed 
and ribbed and carved into many fantastic forms. 
There was an air of seclusion and remoteness about 
it all, as if this had been a special playground of the 
early ice gods, a nook or alley set apart for them in 
which to indulge every whim and fancy. And what 
could be more whimsical or fantastic than yonder 
glacier playing the mountain goat, clinging to the 
steep sides of the mountain or breaking over its 
cliffs and yet falling not, hanging there like a con- 
gealed torrent, a silent and motionless shadow. The 
eye seems baffled. Surely the ice is plunging or will 
plunge the next second : but no, there it is fixed ; it 
bends over the brink, it foams below, but no sound 
is heard and no movement is apparent. You see the 
corrugated surface where it emerges from its great 
snow reservoir on the mountain summit; it shows 
deep crevasses where it sw'eeps down a steep incline^ 
then curves across a terrace, then leaps in solid, 
fixed foam down the face of the cliff, to which it 
seems bound as by some magic. 

These precipice glaciers apparently move no faster 
than those in the valley. It is in all cases a subtle, 
invisible movement, like that of the astronomic 
bodies. It would seem as if gravity had little to do 
with it. They do not gain momentum like an ava- 
lanche of snow or earth, but creep so slowly that to 
the lookers-on they are as motionless as the rocks 
themselves. The grade, the obstacles in the way, 
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lieem to make no difference. One would think that 
if a mass of ice, weighing many thousand tons, 
hanging upon the face of a mountain-wall steeper 
than a house roof, detached itself from the rest at all 
and began to move, it would gain momentum and 
presently shoot down, as the loosened icc and snow 
do from our slate roofs. But it does not. If the tem- 
perature of the rocks were suddenly raised as in the 
case of the roof, no doubt the glacier would shoot, 
but it is not. The under surface of the ice is prob- 
ably perpetually congealed and perpetually loos- 
ened, and the crystallization is constantly broken 
and constantly reformed, so that the glacier’s motion 
is more a creeping than a sliding. The carving and 
sculpturing of the rocks is of course done by the 
pebbles and boulders beneath the ice, and these 
must slide or roll. 

We followed the bay or inlet to its head, and 
anchored for the night in the large oval that marks 
its termination. We were about fifteen miles from 
the Pacific, being separated from it by a low, level 
moraine of the old glaciers. We were now sur- 
rounded by low wooded shores, from which in the 
long twilight came the sweet vespers of the little 
hermit thrush. 

On the 20th another hunting party went out 
from the ship, and with an Indian guide climbed 
and threaded the snow-covered mountains nearly 
all day in quest of bears, but came back as empty 
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handed as it had set out. The ship in tlie mean 
time steamed back ten miles to a side arm of the bay, 
at the head of which is Hidden Glacier, so c*alled 
because hidden from view behind a shoulder of the 
mountain. A broad gravel-bed with a stream wind- 
ing through it, which the retreating glacier had 
uncovered, was alone visible from the ship. While 
Gannett and Gilbert proceeded to survey and map 
the glacier, many of us wandered on shore amid 
a world of moraines and gravel-banks. In the after- 
noon we moved to the vicinity of the Hubbard Gla- 
cier, where the ship took a fresh supply of water 
from a mountain torrent, while the glacier hunters 
viewed the Nunatak Glacier, and the mineralogists 
with their hammers prowled upon the shore. My 
own diversion that afternoon was to climb one of 
the near mountains to an altitude of about twenty- 
five hundred feet, where I looked down at a fearful 
angle into the sea, and where I found my first tit- 
lark’s nest. The bird with her shining eyes looked 
out upon me, and upon the sublime scene, from a 
little cavity in a mossy bank near the snow-line. Her 
nest held six dark-brown eggs. Some pussy willows 
near by were just starting. I thought to reach the 
peak of the mountain up a broad and very steep 
band of snow, but I looked back once too often. The 
descent to the sea was too easy and too fearful for 
my imagination, so I cautiously turned back. In a 
large patch of alders at the foot of the mountain four 
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five species of birds were nesting and in song, 
most welcome sight to me was a solitary barn 
^Wallow skimming along as one might have seen it 
home, — no barns within hundreds of miles, yet 
little swallow seemed quite at her ease. 

While we were anchored here, we had another 
tkirief vision of surpassing mountain grandeur. The 
weather divinities brushed aside the veil of 
clouds, and one of the lofty peaks to the north, 
probably Vancouver, stood revealed to us. We 
yielded to its mighty spell for a few moments, and 
tlien the cloud curtain again dropped. 

The next day we left Russell Fiord, and anchored 
before an Indian encampment below Haenke Is- 
land, on the south side of the head of Yakutat Bay. 
Tlie Indians had come up from their village below, 

some of them, we were told, from as far away 

as Sitka. They were living here in tents and bark 
lints, and hunting the hair seal amid the drifting ice- 
bergs that the Turner and the Hubbard cast off. 
This was their summer camp; they were laying in 
a supply of skins and oil against their winter needs. 
In July they go to the salmon streams and secure 
tlieir stores of salmon. During these excursions 
•tlxeir village at Yakutat is nearly deserted. The 
encampment we visited was upon the beach of a 
broad, gravelly delta flanked by high mountains. It 
iTsras redolent of seal oil. The dead carcasses of the 
seals lay in rows upon the pebbles in front of the 
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tents and huts. The women and girls were skin- 
ning them, and cutting out the blubber and trying 
it out in pots over smouldering fires, while the crack 
of the men’s shotguns could be heard out amid the 
ice. Apparently their only food at such times is seal 
meat, with parts of the leaf or stalk of a kind of cow- 
parsnip, a coarse, rank plant that grows all about. 
The Indian women frowned upon our photogra- 
phers, and were very averse to having the cameras 
pointed at them. It took a good deal of watching 
and waiting and manoeuvring to get a good shot. 
The artists, with their brushes and canvases, were 
regarded with less suspicion. 

The state of vegetation in Yakutat Bay was like 
that of early May in New York, though the temper- 
ature was lower. Far up the mountain-side near the 
line of snow the willows were just pushing out. At 
their base the columbine, rock-loving as at home, 
but larger and coarser-flowered, was in bloom, 
and blue violets could be gathered by the handful. 
Back of the encampment were acres of lupine just 
bursting into flower. It gave a gay, festive look to 
the place. Red-vested bumble-bees were working 
eagerly upon it. The yellow warbler was nesting in 
the alders near by. New birds added to our list from 
these shores were the pine grosbeak, the Arctic tern, 
and the robber jaeger. No large game was secured 
by our hunters in Yakutat Bay, though Captain 
Kelly declared he was at one time so near a beai 
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that he could smell him. The bear undoubtedly got 
a smell of the 'captain first. 

Our party had now been a month together, and 
had assumed the features of a large and happy 
family on a summer holiday cruise. We were of 
diverse interests and types of character, yet one in 
the spirit of true comradeship. This fortunate con- 
dition was due largely to the truly democratic and 
manly character of the head of the expedition, Mr, 
Harriman, and to the cheerful and obliging temper 
of Captain Doran. The pleasure of the party was 
the pleasure of our host and of the captain. The 
ship was equally at the service of men who wanted 
to catch mice or collect a new bird, and of those 
who wanted to survey a glacier or inlet or to shoot 
a bear. One day it made a voyage of sixty miles 
to enable our collectors to take up some traps, the 
total catch of which proved to be nine mice. The 
next day it was as likely to go as far to enable Ritter 
and Saunders to dredge for new forms of sea life, 
or Devereux to inspect some outcropping of copper 
ore. Early in the voyage our committee on enter- 
tainment arranged a course of lectures. Nearly 
every night at eight o’clock, on the upper deck or 
in the Social Hall, some one of our college professors 
or government specialists held forth. One night it 
was Dali upon the history or geography of Alaska; 
then Gilbert upon the agency of glaciers in shaping 
the valleys and mountains, or upon the glaciers we 
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had recently visited; then Brewer upon climate and 
ocean currents, or Coville upon some botanical fea- 
tures of the regions about us, or Ritter upon the 
shore forms of sea life, or Emerson upon volcanoes 
and lava beds, or John Muir on his experiences 
upon the glaciers and his adventure with his dog 
Stikeen in crossing a huge crevasse on a sliver of ice, 
or Charles Keeler on the coloration of birds, or 
Fuertes on bird -songs, or Grinnell on Indian tribes 
and Indian characteristics, and so on. On Sunday 
evenings Dr. Nelson conducted the Episcopal ser- 
vice and preached a sermon, while at other times 
books and music and games added to the attraction 
of the Social Hall. 

PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND 

After several days in Yakutat Bay we steamed 
northward again, bound for Prince William Sound. 
The fog and cloud hid the St. Elias Range, but the 
great Malaspina Glacier was visible on our right. 
This is the largest of the Alaskan glaciers, covering 
fifteen hundred square miles. It has a front of fifty 
miles on the sea, and runs back thirty miles to the 
St. Elias Range, from which it is fed. It is a vast 
plain of ice, with lakes and rivers, and with hills of 
rocks and gravel that have trees and alders growing 
upon them. One of our hunting parties touched the 
skirts of it, and saw where the earth and alders had 
slid off over quite an area, exposing the ice. Its 
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Yakutat side seems stagnant ; it no longer dh<^ 
charges bergs into the sea, and will in time probably 
drop its vast burden of medial moraine upon the 
ground beneath. We caught glimpses of its nu- 
merous feeders below the clouds along the base 
of St. Elias, but of the glacier itself we saw only the 
earth-covered margin it presents to the sea. The 
discharge of roily water from beneath it is so great 
that it colors the sea over an area equal to its own; 

glacier milk,” some one called it, and it gives the 
Pacific a milky tinge for thirty miles offshore. 

I must not forget the albatross that found us out 
and followed our ship when we had been but a few 
hours at sea, wheeling around us close to the water, 
coming and going, now on one side, now on the 
other, slanting and curving, and all on straight, 
unbending wing. Its apparently toilless, effortless 
flight and its air of absolute leisure were very curi- 
ous and striking, — it seemed like the spirit of the 
deep taking visible form and seeking to weave some 
spell upon us or lure us away to destruction. Never 
before had I seen flying so easy and spontaneous, — 
not an action, not a thought, not an effort, but a 
dream. What a contrast to the flight of the Arctic 
tern which we first saw in Yakutat Bay, a bird with 
long, sickle-shaped wings, with which it fairly reaped 
the air. The flight of the albatross was a series of 
long, graceful strokes, unlike that of any other bird 
X have ever seen. 
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About noon on the 24th, amid fog and light rain, 
we sighted Middleton Island on our starboard, 
when the ship turned her head sharply northward 
toward the entrance to the sound. In a few hours 
we ran out of the fog into clear skies, and were soon 
steaming across the great sound in warm sunshine. 
Our route was a devious one: past islands and 
headlands, then over the immense expanse of the 
open water with a circle of towering, snow-capped 
mountains far off along the horizon, then wind- 
ing through arms and straits, close to tree-tufted 
islands and steep, spruce-clad mountains, now 
looking between near-by dark forested hills upon 
a group of distant peaks white as midwinter, then 
upon broad, low, wooded shores with glimpses of 
open, meadow-like glades among the trees, suggest- 
ing tender grass and grazing herds, till in the early 
evening we sighted a little cluster of buildings peep- 
ing out of the forest at the base of a lofty moun- 
tain. This was Orca, where there is a large salmon 
cannery and a post-office. Here we anchored for the 
night. In the long twilight some of our party climbed 
to the top of the mountain, twenty-five hundred feet 
in height, and brought back a native heather, — bry- 
anthus, — in bloom. Others of us wandered upon 
the beach, and engaged in conversation with some 
gold-seekers just out from Copper River. They were 
encamped here, waiting for a steamer to take them 
away and for funds from friends at home to enable 
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them to get away. It was a story of hardships and 
disappointment that they had to tell us, — yes, and 
of scurvy and death. Over three thousand men had 
gone into the Copper River region a year or more 
before on the wildest, vaguest rumor of gold. They 
had gone in hurriedly and slyly, as it were, so as to 
be ahead of the crowd. Each man had taken sup- 
plies to last him a year, at least. Now they were 
coming out destitute and without one cent’s worth 
of gold ; many of them had died. Scurvy had broken 
out among them, had swept away scores of them, 
and had lamed and disabled others. Their toils and 
privations had been terrible; snow, glaciers, moun- 
tains, swollen rivers, had blocked their way. Most 
of them had abandoned their unconsumed supplies 
and extra blankets, content to get out with their 
lives. They wei'e from the East and from the West, 
lumbermen from Maine and Pennsylvania and old 
miners from California and Colorado. They were a 
sturdy, sober-looking set of men that we saw, no 
nonsense about them. Such hardships and disap- 
pointments seem to sweep away everything affected 
and meretricious in a man, and uncover and bring 
out the bedrock of character, if there is any in him. 
In this crowd two large, powerful men, father and 
son, were especially noticeable. The father, a man 
probably of sixty-five years, had nearly died with 
scurvy and was still very lame, and the tenderness 
and solicitude of the son toward him warmed my 
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heart, — homely, slow, deliberate men, but evidemly 
made of the real stuff. These stranded men were 
penniless, and were depending upon the charity, or 
the willingness to trust, of the steamboat company 
to take them home to San Francisco. I was glad 
when I saw them depart on the steamer the next day. 
Alaska is full of such adventurers ransacking the 
land. We heard of them at several other points : men 
looking for new Klondikes, exploring remote corners, 
going eagerly and quietly into the wilderness, cross- 
ing glaciers, rivers, and mountains, hoping to be the 
first in new and rich fields. 

Sunday the 25th was another day of great beauty. 
We spent the main part of it steaming across the 
sound toward some of the more remote inlets. It 
was an ideal day, an ideal sail ; a day to bask in the 
sunshine upon the upper deck and leisurely contem- 
plate the vast shifting panorama of sea and islands 
and wooded shores and towering peaks spread be- 
fore us on every hand ; a day that gave us another 
feast of beauty and sublimity, and that stands out in 
the memory unforgettable ! We were afloat in an 
enchanted circle ; we sailed over magic seas under 
magic skies ; we played hide and seek with winter 
in lucid sunshine over blue and emerald waters, — 
all the conditions, around, above, below us were 
most fortunate. 

Prince William Sound is shaped like a great spi- 
der: an open, irregular body of water eighty miles 
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or more across, fringed with numerous arms and 
inlets that reach far in amid the mountains. Across 
the head of most of these arms are huge glaciers; 
others hang upon the mountain-sides or cascade 
down them. It was toward the head of one of these 
Inlets that we were now bound. In the afternoon we 
reached its end, and saw another palisade of shat- 
tered ice, about two hundred feet high and four 
miles long, barring our way. We named this the 
Columbia Glacier. Its front was quite as imposing 
as that of the Muir, but it was less active; appar- 
ently no large blue bergs are born out of its depth, 
for the reason, doubtless, that its depth is not great. 
On a wooded island near its front we left two of our 
geologists to survey and report upon it. At eight 
o’clock that Sunday evening we were at anchor in 
Virgin Bay, with low, partly wooded islands on the 
one hand, and sloping open shores at the foot of tall 
mountains on the other. Two or three small houses 
were seen scattered along the shore on the margin of 
these broad, natural, grassy clearings. Copper ore 
had been found here and there near the cabins of the 
prospectors. On two of the islands near us were fox 
farms. One of the farmers came off in his boat to 
see us, and talked intelligently about his enterprise. 
His foxes would swim to an adjoining island a few 
hundred yards away, so his brother had established 
a fox farm there. Blue foxes are the species cul- 
tivated ; their main food in winter is dried fish 
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caught during the summer out of the surrounding 
waters. Each island contained several hundred 
acres, mostly covered with spruce. Upon the subject 
of profits he could not yet speak, as the enterprise 
was new. We here saw our first Eskimo. He came 
paddling toward our ship in a double kyak, and as 
our naphtha launch circled about him, he had an 
amused, childish look. 

We put a party ashore to spend a couple of days 
hunting and collecting. After the Sunday evening 
service, the sun was still glowing upon the distant 
white peaks, and a dozen or more of us seized the 
occasion to go ashore and walk in the long twilight 
upon the strange land. How novel and bewitching it 
all was! The open meadow-like expanse near the 
beach proved to be tundra, — wet, spongy, mossy, 
grassy, and full of wild flowers, the most conspicu- 
ously beautiful of which was the shooting-star or 
dodecatheon. Our collectors had pitched their tents 
near the log cabin of two prospectors, on a point of 
land at the mouth of a clear, rapid stream. The her- 
mit thrush sang in the forest close by ; the stream 
sang, and the air under the shadow of the mountain 
was pervaded with a strange peace and charm. The 
only singing that was not so agreeable was that of the 
mosquitoes, but amid such scenes petty annoyances 
are soon forgotten. One of the prospectors, a brisk 
little man, whose clean, snug- cabin we Visited, was 
born near North Cape in Norway. He had been 
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here over a year, and as our ladies were the first who 
had ever visited his camp, he took off his hat and, 
with his hand upon his heart, made a gallant bow to 
them in acknowledgment. He was planning to go 
to the Paris Exposition next year, and life seemed 
to offer him many bright outlooks. 

The next day, Monday the 26 th, we spent in Port 
Wells, the extreme northeast arm of the sound, 
taking in water from a foaming mountain torrent 
and again coquetting with glaciers. The weather 
was fair, but the sea air was cold. Indeed, we were 
in another great ice chest, — glaciers to right of us, 
glaciers to left of us, glaciers in front of us, volleyed 
and thundered ; the mountains were ribbed with 
them, and the head of the bay was walled with 
them. At one time we could see five, separated by 
intervals of a few miles, cascading down from the 
heights, while the chief of the flock was booming in- 
cessantly at the head of the valley. The two large 
glaciers at the head of the fiord were named by our 
party Harvard and Yale; the cascading glaciers on 
the west side, Radcliffe, Smith, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
and Wellesley; and the main glacier on the east side 
of Port Wells, Amherst. On going ashore we had a 
chance to view, in profile, those pouring down from 
the heights, and the effect was novel and strange. 
We looked along the green, tender enfoliaged side of 
the mountain and saw one of these torrents of shat- 
tered ice rising up fifty or more feet above its banks, 
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and as if about to topple over upon them; but it did 
not. To the eye it was as fixed as the rocks; appar- 
ently one could have leaned his back against the ice 
with his feet upon the foliage. The channel of Port 
Wells was so blocked with ice from the incessant 
discharges of the glaciers that the ship made her 
way with great difficulty, and was finally compelled 
to anchor more than twenty miles from the head. 
In the launches we managed to get about ten miles 
nearer. This was the most active glacier we had 
seen. The thundering of the great ice Niagara there 
in the distance was in our ears every moment, but 
we could not get near it; it beat us off with its ice 
avalanches. Such piles of gravel and broken rocks 
as I climbed and tried to cross that day at the foot 
of one of the lesser side glaciers dwarfed anything 
I had yet seen. They suggested the crush of moun- 
tains and the wreck of continents. 

Two things constantly baffle and mislead the eye 
in all these Alaskan waters — size and distance. 
Things are on a new scale. The standard one brings 
with him will not hold. The eye says it is three 
miles to such a point, it turns out to be six; or that 
the front of yonder glacier is a hundred feet high, 
and it is two hundred or more. For my part, I 
never succeeded in bringing my eye up to the 
Alaskan scale. Many a point, many a height, which 
i marked for my own from the deck of the ship, 
seemed to recede from me when I turned my steps 
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tcnvan! it. woiuh^rfully clrar air pr()l)al)ly 

hml .sciriu^thing to dc* with lh<* illusion. Fcjrrii.s were 
HU clistiiH’t tliiii one fiiiK*ie(i ihetn near at liiuul when 
flaw w(»re nut. 

On shcwt* we fotind gulls and Aretie terns nesting 
on litth* sitiuly liitl(K‘k.s, and saw <>yHter“eatc*hers» a 
jilariuigaiu and the wandering tattler. In tlie water 
tlu^ rnnrliled inu ringlets were cannrnon ; witli their 
sliurt wings and phirup* runnel hudies they looked 
like sea quail. ( >ur first and only nu.shuj) to tlu' ship 
in tlu‘st* waters hefi*ll us lier(», the breaking of one 
of tiu' hhnles of llit' propeller upcai a taike of iee, 
an aeeadtuit that hml theeffeetof making our eraft 
limp a little. 


IIAIitilMAN Ftoun 

Later in the afternoon we ascHuukHi an arm of 
Port Wells more t<» the westward and eniercHl uj)on 
a voyage of eliseovery. We steamed up to a ghuaer 
of prodigious size that rtaired its front across tlie 
head of the inlet and haiwel further progress in Unit 
dire<’lioiu ■ the Itarry (Haeier. Aeecmling to the 
If. H, i\nmi Survey map we were at the end of navi- 
giition in these wiittTS, hut Mr. Ilarriman suggesi«»d 
to the enptaiii lliat he take the ship a little nearer tlie 
glfieier, when a %viiy schuihhI open to the h»fl. As we 
pnigri^HSiah the mounliiins fell a{>iirt and a passage 
iHhuhhI Ihere iirounci tlie eorrier, like a street <»omiug 
ill at rigid, angles to a main thoroughfare. 
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The captain naturally hesitated to enter it; it 
was unmapped and unsounded water. 

“ Go ahead, Captain,” said Mr. Harriman, '' I 
will take the risk.” 

We went on under a good head of steam up 
this new inlet, where no ship had ever before passed. 
It was one of the most exciting moments of our voy- 
age. We could see another huge glacier about ten 
miles ahead of us, with its front on the water barring 
the way. Glaciers hung on the steep mountain-sides 
all about us. Some of them, as Mr. Elliot said, 
looked like the stretched skins of huge polar bears. 
The scene was wild and rugged in the extreme. One 
of the glaciers was self-named the Serpentine by 
reason of its winding course down from its hidden 
sources in the mountains, — a great white serpent 
with its jaws set with glittering fangs at the sea. An- 
other was self-named the Stairway, as it came down 
in regular terraces or benches. A Colossus of Rhodes 
with seven-league boots would have been an appro- 
priate figure upon it. As we neared the front of this 
last glacier, the mountains to the left again parted 
and opened up another new arm of the sea, with 
more glaciers tumbling in mute sublimity from the 
heights, or rearing colossal palisades across our 
front. A ten-mile course brought us to the head 
of this inlet, which was indeed the end of naviga- 
tion in this direction. Here we left Gannett and 
Muir to survey and bring to map our new bit of 
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geography. Subsequently this inlet was fitly named 
Harriman Fiord, and the glacier at the head of it, 
Harriman Glacier. 

In no very distant past, the various ice sheets, 
united in one body, had filled the inlet to the moun- 
tain’s brim — a vast ice monster. Now, the body 
of the monster is gone and his limbs lie upon the 
mountains on either side, while his tail and rump 
are at the head of the main valley. 

Our vessel, on coming out of the inlet and turn- 
ing almost at right angles into Port Wells, was 
caught by the very strong ebb tide, which for a mo- 
ment held her in its grasp. She hesitated to respond 
to her helm, and was making direct for the face 
of the great glacier on our port side; but presently 
she came about, as if aware of her danger, and went 
on her way in less agitated waters. 

This great glacier, — the Barry, — which guards 
the entrance to Harriman Inlet, presented some 
novel features ; among others, huge archways above 
the water-line, suggesting entrances to some walled 
city. When masses of ice fell, I fancied I could hear 
the reverberation in these arched caverns. 

The next day, which was thick and rainy, we 
picked up our party at Virgin Bay, and steamed 
back to Orca to mend our broken propeller. I won- 
dered how it could be done, as there is no dry dock 
there, but the problem proved an easy one. The tide 
is so great in these waters that every shelving beach 
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becomes a dry dock at low tide. In the morning our 
steamer lay in shallow water on the beach at Orca. 
A low scaffolding was built around her propeller, 
and very soon the broken blade was replaced by a 
new one. While this was being done, many of us 
viewed the process of salmon canning. Some of the 
fish lay piled up on the dock, and were being loaded 
into wheelbarrows with a one-tined pitchfork and 
wheeled in to the cleaners. Most of the work was 
done by Chinamen from San Francisco. It was posi- 
tively fascinating to see the skill and swiftness with 
which some of these men worked ; only two used 
knives, — long, thin blades, which they kept very 
sharp. They cut off the fins, severed the head and 
tail, and did the disemboweling with lightning-like 
rapidity. It was like the tricks of jugglers. There 
was a gleam of steel about the fish half a moment 
and the work was done. One had to be very intent 
to follow the movements. The fish were then washed 
and scraped and passed on to workmen inside, 
where they were cut and packed by machinery. 
Every second all day long a pound can, snugly 
packed, drops from the ingenious mechanism. For 
some reason the looker-on soon loses his taste for 
salmon, there is such a world of it. It is as com- 
mon as chips ; it is kicked about under foot ; it lies 
in great sweltering heaps; many of the fish, while 
lying upon the beach before they are brought in, are 
pecked and bruised by gulls and ravens ; the air is 
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redolent of an odor far different from that of roses 
or new-mown hay, and very shortly one turns away 
to the woods or to the unpolluted beach. 

The first tide was not high enough to lift our 
steamer, so we passed another day at Orca, and all 
hands went in the naphtha launches on a picnic to a 
wild place eight or ten miles distant with the sugges- 
tive name of Bomb Point. It was a lovely secluded 
spot, a crescent-shaped beach half a mile long at the 
head of a shallow bay, flanked by low, wooded points 
and looked down upon by lofty mountains. Here we 
were quickly roaming over one of those large natural 
clearings or hyperborean meadows that we had so 
often seen from the ship, and that had looked so 
friendly and enticing. This one, on a nearer view, 
proved especially alluring and delightful ; a strange 
air of privacy and seclusion was over it all. It was 
not merely carpeted to the foot, it was cushioned. 
Walking over it was like walking over a feather-bed, 
— moss and grass a foot deep or more upon a foun- 
dation of soft peat. Wild flowers — yellow, white, 
pink, purple — were everywhere. 

Little pools or basins of brown water, their brims 
neatly faced and rounded with moss and grass, were 
sunk here and there into the surface. Stunted mossy 
hemlocks and spruces dotted the landscape, and the 
near-by woods threw out irregular lines of gray, 
moss-draped trees, — novel,‘interesting. Such a look 
of age, and yet the bloom and dimples of youth! 
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Bearded, decrepit, dwarfed spruces above a turf 
like a pillow decked with flowers ! I walked along a 
margin of open woods that had a singularly genial, 
sheltered, home look, and listened to the hermit 
thrush. The nearer we get to the region of perpet- 
ual snow, the more does vegetable life seem to simu- 
late snow and cover the ground with softness, — soft- 
ness to the foot, and dimpled surface to the eye. 
Such handfuls of wild flowers as we all gathered 1 
The thought in every one’s mind was. Oh, if we 
could only place these flowers in the hands of friends 
at home! The colors were all deep and intense. 

In the afternoon the steamer picked us up. A 
little after midnight we took aboard the party we 
had left at Columbia Glacier, and then returned to 
Harriman Fiord for Gannett and Muir. When they 
were on board, we once more turned our faces to the 
open sea, bound for Cook Inlet, the largest of the 
Alaskan bays. It penetrates the land one hundred 
and fifty miles, and is more than fifty miles broad at 
its mouth. 

We entered it on the 30th, under bright skies, and 
dropped anchor behind a low sandspit in Kachemac 
Bay, on the end of which is a group of four or jfive 
buildings making up the hamlet of Homer. There 
was nothing Homeric in the look of the place, but 
grandeur looked down upon it from the mountains 
around, especially from the great volcanic peaks, 
Riamna and Redoubt, sixty miles across the inlet to 
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the west. The former rises over twelve thousand feet 
from the sea and, bathed in sunshine, was an impres- 
sive spectacle. It was wrapped in a mantle of snow, 
but it evidently was warm at heart, for we could see 
steam issuing from two points near its summit. 

Our stay in Cook Inlet was brief. Our hunters had 
hoped to kill some big game here, but after inter- 
viewing an experienced hunter who had a camp on 
shore, they concluded that on our return in July the 
prospects would be better. On the afternoon of June 
80, therefore, we left the inlet and were off for the 
island of Kadiak, a hundred miles to the southwest. 

KADIAK 

We were now about to turn over a new leaf, or 
indeed to open a new book, and to enter upon an 
entirely different type of scenery, — the treeless type. 
Up to this point, or for nearly two thousand miles, 
we had seen the mountains and valleys covered with 
unbroken spruce forests. Now we were to have two 
thousand miles without a tree, the valleys and moun- 
tains green as a lawn, and to the eye as smooth, — 
all of volcanic origin ; many of the cones ideally per- 
fect; the valleys deepened and carved by the old gla- 
ciers, and heights and lowlands alike covered with a 
carpet of grass, ferns, and flowers. 

The forests begin to fail at the mouth of Cook 
Inlet. As we came out, my eye was drawn to rolling 
heights, where were groups and lines of trees amid 
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broad, green expfUiHrH. 'Flie stiggesfimi of bill fiiriii.^ 

at home with oi^*!iardH mid iimi libutg 

the fences, was very stnuig. but <»iie lonkni iti vittn 
for the houHcs and InirnH «if tlie ffirmers. \\v were 
going into a mihler efinmte, too. During neiirly iill 
the month of deHjnte niy evtrii wifilcT ehitliiiig, 
I had .suffered with <‘oUI. hi Frinee William S^niiid 
and in Yakntat Bay we were in vmt refrigentfitig 
chests. Idle air had id! been on iv%\ and the «uinHhine 
s«>cnned only to make us feel its tooth the inori! 
keenly. Witli hentimhe<! fingers I wrote !ti a friend 
in this strain: 'XVinid ytnir mmmrr weiithiT. dt» 
remernlier us in our wmnleriiigs. a eliill on these 
northern seas, lieleaguertsl by ieebergs, frowinal upon 
by glaciers, and held ns liy some eiiehiintnient in ii 
vast circ’le of snow-eapjaal inoiintitin jH’tiks, An? 
your hands and fn*t nailly wiirin? Is it true lltiil 
there is no snow ujmui tlie tnountiiins ? ** 

But balmier skies awailnl us; the wiiriiier 
rents of the Fmafie flowing up from liipiin mid the 
southern seas wer€? mKin to brtaithe u|itin us; ihiit 
pastoral paradise, Ka<!iak, w*tis soon to grt^rt iis. 

All the afteriKKin m* steamed along the eoiwt in 
smooth seas, in full view of lofty, snii%v»rovrn*d itiotiii- 
tains with huge glneiers issuing fnun out llieir loiiw, 
I^atc at night, off against Kukiik Buy, w‘e pul off ii 
party of five or six men who wished to n^mul it ivet»k 
collec'ting and botanidng on t!ie itiiiiiilfiiiib It tooked 
like a perilous piece of business, the deliiirlailtoii of 
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these men in the darkness, in an open boat on an un- 
known coast many miles from shore. Might they not 
miss the bay ? Might they not find the surf running 
too high to land, or might not some other mishap 
befall them ? But after a hard pull of several hours, 
they made the shore at a suitable landing-place, and 
their days spent there were in every way satisfactory. 

On the morning of July 1 , we woke up in Uyak 
Bay on the north side of the Island of Kadiak. The 
sky was clear and the prospect most inviting. 
Smooth, treeless, green hills and mountains sur- 
rounded us, pleasing to the eye and alluring to the 
feet. Two large salmon canneries were visible on 
shore, and presently a boat came off to us with fresh 
salmon. Here we left a naphtha launch with a party 
of six men, heavily armed, bent on finding and kill- 
ing the great Kadiak bear, the largest species of 
bear in the world, as big as an ox. They had been 
making up their mouths for this monster bear all the 
way, and now they were at last close to his haunts. 
In two or three days we were to return and pick 
them up and hoist their game aboard with the great 
derrick. In the delicious sunshine we steamed out of 
Uyak, bound for Kadiak village on the east end of 
the island, one hundred miles away. Kadiak Island 
lies nearly south from Cook Inlet, about fifty miles 
from the mainland. It is one hundred and fifty 
miles long and one third as broad. It would just 
about fill up Cook Inlet, out of which it may have 
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slipped some time for I know. It h 

exeept npon tlie east tank whit-li fart*s towan! fht^ 
great Alaskan forests, from whieh the tree iiifeelitm 
may have (*oiiu\ 

How beautiful and intereHting ihv nhorrs we 
pjiHsed that day ! SnuMith, r<ntndt‘d hills, m gremi 
and tender totheeyi^ as well k<*pt lawns, rernlling 
the hills we saw in !Hay uptm Sitakt* River ; niitnral 
sheep ranges, sueh as one sees in the lioHh of Eng- 
land, but not a sigii <»f life upon tlieni. 

I warn my reader here, that fnaieeftirlli I shall 
I)abble eontimndly of grtam fields. Hiere was no 
end to them. We Imd (*ome from lui arboreal wihler* 
ness to a gra.ssy wilderness, from a world spniee 
forests to a world ut emerahl heights and verdant 
slopes. Look at the map of Alaska, and think of all 
the {)eninsiiIaH from Inlet and all the adjaeent 
islands, and the long <*lnun of the Almitians sweep- 
ing nearly across to Asia, ns ladng covered with an 
unbroken carpet of ver<!tm\“— dt must tieeds la- the 
main feature! in my ileseriptions. Ntw^er had I swn 
such beauty of grwnness, iHsaiuse mwer ladore had 
I seen it from sucdi a vantage^groum! of blue m^it. 

We had not Iktu many hours tiu! *if Eyak thiit 
afternoon when 'we liegiin to see n few seattiTtsi 
spruce- trees, then patcdiesof forest in the vidley IhiI^ 
toms. Atone point we jinssed near it large nfitiirid 
park. It looked as if a landseap* gun hmer iiiiglit. have 
been employed to grade and shiija* Ihegroiiiiik and 
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t with grass and trees in just the right proper- 
Icre were cattle, too, and how good they looked, 
y or reposing on those long, smooth vistas be- 
the trees ! To eyes sated with the wild, aus- 
undeur of Prince William Sound the change 
3st delightful. Our course lay through narrow 
ds and over open bays sprinkled with green 
1 , past bold cliffs and headlands, till at three 
: we entered the narrow strait, no more than 
he ship’s length in width, upon which is situ- 
le village of Kadiak, called by the Russians 
ul. We could see the wild flowers upon the 
isi we passed along, barn swallows twittered 
aagpie crossed the strait from one green bank 
:)ther, and as we touched the wharf a song 
^v was singing from the weather-vane of a 
v'arehouse, — a song sparrow in voice, man- 
ind color, l)ut in form twice as large as our 
bird. The type of song sparrow changes all 
y from Yakutat Bay to the Aleutian Islands, 
he latter place it is nearly as large as the eat- 
but tlic song and general habits of the bird 
: but very little. IIow welcome the warmth, 
I e had ste{)pe(l from April into June, with the 
y near the seventies, and our spirits rose 
ingly. IIow wo swarmed out of the ship, like 
it of school, longing for a taste of grass and of 
al se(‘lusion and sweetness ! That great green 
half orb of a mountain that shone down upon 
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us from just Imvk of \hv towiu flu* liighrsf pniut in 
its rim at an altitudo of twonty^hriH* hiiiidriHl 
— how our legs tingle<! to eliiiifi it! ami the green 
vale below, where the binls wert^ singing ami ninny 
rare wild flowers blooming; and tfie brmid, gentle 
height to the north, tlirended by a grassy lane, where 
groves of low, fragrant spniees promisril ii taste 
of the blended sylvan and pastoral; or the smouth, 
rounded island opposite, over wliieh the sea threw 
blue glances; or the curving line of water sweeping 
away to the south townird a rugged inountiiim 
wall, strcavked with snow; or the peaerfu!, cpiaint 
old village itself, stnmg ufM>n paths and grassy lanes, 
with its chickens am! giM*se and tdtildreii, and Hvo or 
three cows cropping the grass or niiiiinating by the 
wayside,-*- surely, hert* w*as a tempting fiehl to ship- 
bound voyagc^rs from the eliilly and savage north. 
The town itself had a {Kipiiliition of sevtm «tr eight 
hundred people, Indians, half dm*eds, ami Russiaiis, 
with a sprinkling of Ameriefins, living in efiinforl- 
able frame wttages, gemTidly with a bit of garden 
attached. The people fish, hunt tlie Hea-otter, timl 
work for the Alaska Commereinl C'ompiiny. We 
met here an old Vennonter, ii refined, srholiirly 
looking man, wdth a piitriiirelud tiefini, wlif> Inid 
married a native woman and had ii fiiiiiily of young 
children growing up around him. He liktal the 
mate better than that of New 'Kngliirid. I1ii» winters 
were not very cold, never ladow r^erci, and the siirie 
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mers were not hot, rarely up to Falirenlicit 
There were no horses or wheeled vehicles in town, 
and the streets were grassy lanes. Such a rural, 
Arcadian air I had never before seen pervading a 
town upon American soil. There is a Greek church 
near the wharf, and its chime of bells was in our 
ears for hours at a time. The only incongruous 
thing I saw was a building with a big sign on its 
ridge-board: “ Chicago Store.” I went in and asked 
for some fresh eggs; they had none, but directed 
me to a cottage near the beach. 

I found here a large Russian woman, who had the 
eggs, for which, after consulting with a younger 
woman, she wanted “four bits.” The potatoes in 
her garden had tops a foot high, but her currant- 
bushes were just in bloom. Our stay of five days in 
this charming place was a dream of rural beauty and 
repose: warm summer skies above us, green, flower- 
strewn hills and slopes around us, — our paths were 
indeed in green pastures and beside still waters. 
One enticing trail left the old Russian road half a 
mile north of the village, and led off northwest across 
little mossy and flowery glens, through spruce 
groves, over little runs, up a shoulder of the moun- 
tain, and then down a few miles into a broad, 
green, silent valley that held a fine trout brook, 
The path was probably made by the village anglers. 
In looking into such a peaceful, verdant sweep of 
countiy, one almost instinctively looked for farm- 
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houses, or for flocks and herds and other signs of 
human occupancy; but they were not there. One 
high mountain that cut into the valley at right angles 
had a long, easy ridge, apparently as sharp as the 
ridge-board of a building. I marked it for my own 
and thought to set my feet upon it, but the way was 
too beguiling, and I did not get there. The moun- 
tain looked as though it had just had a priming- 
coat of delicate green paint. 

But the mighty emerald billow that rose from the 
rear of the village, — we all climbed that, some of us 
repeatedly. From the ship it looked as smooth as a 
meadow, but the climber soon found himself knee 
deep in ferns, grasses, and a score of flowering 
plants, and now and then was forced to push through 
a patch of alders as high as his head. He could not 
go far before his hands would be full of flowers, blue 
predominating. The wild geranium here is light 
blue, and tinges the slopes as daisies and buttercups 
do at home. Near the summit were patches of a most 
exquisite forget-me-not of a pure, delicate blue with 
yellow centre. It grew to the height of a foot, and a 
handful of it looked like something just caught out 
of the sky above. Here, too, was a small, delicate 
lady’s-slipper, pale yellow striped with maroon ; 
also a dw^arf rhododendron, its large purple flowers 
sitting upon the moss and lichen. The climber 
also waded through patches of lupine, and put his 
feet upon bluebells, Jacob’s ladder, iris, saxifrage, 
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cassiope, and many others. The song-birds that 
attracted our notice were the golden-crowned spar^ 
row and the little hermit thrush. The golden-crown 
has a strangely piercing, plaintive song, very simple, 
but very appealing. It consists of only three notes, 
but they come from out the depths of the bird’s soul. 
In them is all the burden of the mystery and the 
pathos of life. 

In the spruce groves to the north opened up by 
the old grassy road, besides the birds named, one 
heard the pine grosbeak, the gray-cheeked thrush, 
and the weird strain of the Oregon robin. This last 
bird was very shy and hard to get a view of. I reclined 
for two hours one day upon the deep dry moss under 
the spruces, waiting for the singer to reveal himself. 
When seen he looks like our robin in a holiday suit. 
His song is a long, tapering note or whistle, at times 
with a peculiar tolling effect. 

TO THE OREGON ROBIN IN ALASKA 

0 Varied Thrush! O Robin strange! 

Behold my mute surprise. 

Thy form and flight I long have known. 

But not this new disguise. 

1 do not know thy slaty coat. 

Nor vest with darker zone ; 

I ’m puzzled by thy recluse ways 
And song in monotone. 
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I left thee *nu*t! my orehnrd**^ hliwwi, 

When Miiy hinl <TtmneiI tf*e year ; 

Thy m\Hl witn on the npple bough* 

Where tliy enr<»l <'leiir. 

Thou iurest now tiirougli friigmnt 
, Wheri‘ hoary Hprueen grow ; 

Whew fhK)r of iiiomm infohb the 
like (leptliH of fallen mow. 

I^(K|tia<ion}i raveiiH «'laek ami <'roiik 
Nor hold me in iny cpieHt ; 

The |mrp!e groHlarnkfi jM»reh and niiig 
Upon tlie mkr’a creat. 

But thou art dootiHHl to ahnn the «iay» 

A captive of the ahiwbt ; 

I only eat€'h thy atetillhy lliglit 
Athwart the fort^at gliirle. 

Thy voice in like a h€*rmit*» mxl 
Tliat aolitiide In^guilea ; 

Again *t in like a atlver ladl 
Adrift in fort^^i malei. 

Throw off, tlmiw off thia mwcinerarle 
And don ihy nuhly V€*at, 

And let me find thiH\ aa of okl, 

Beside thy ortdmrtl 

While here Mr. Ilarriman hue! the luck to kill llie 
long-expected Kwliak Iniar; he illicit a riMilttrr titid 
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cub. He and his guide, an old Russian named 
Stepan Kondakoff, found her grazing near the 
snow-line on the mountain-side about ten miles 
to the south. She was eating grass like a cow, Mr. 
Harriman said. She was a large animal, but below 
the size of the traditional Kadiak bear. Her color 
was a faded brown. A much larger one was seen 
far across a difficult valley. 

On July 3, which was bright and warm, a num- 
ber of us visited Wood Island, a few miles to the 
east, where the North American Commercial Com- 
pany has its headquarters, and where are large old 
spruce woods and lakes of fresh water. Charles 
Keeler and I heard, or fancied we heard* voices 
calling us from out the depths of the woods; so we 
left the party and took ourselves thither, and lounged 
for hours in the mossy, fragrant solitudes, eating our 
lunch by a little rill of cold water, listening to the 
song-birds and ravens, and noting the wood flowers 
and moss-draped trees. Here we heard the winter 
wen at our leisure, a bubbling, trilling, prolonged 
strain like that of our eastern bird, but falling far 
short of it in melody and in wild lyrical penetra- 
tion. In other words, it was the same song sung by 
a far inferior voice. The elusive note of the Ore- 
gon robin, as though the dark, motionless spruces 
had found a voice, was also heard here and there. 
These woods were not merely carpeted with moss, 
they were upholstered ; the ground was padded 
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ankle-deep, and under every tree was a couch of the 
most luxurious kind. 

The 4th of July found us, as it usually finds 
Americans, wherever they are, overflowing with 
patriotism, bunting, and gunpowder hilarity. Our 
huge graphophone played very well the part of a 
brass band; Professor Brewer, upon the hurricane 
deck, discharged admirably the duties of the orator 
of the day; he was followed by Mr. Keeler, who 
shaded the picture the speaker had drawn by a stir- 
ring poem, touching upon some of the nation’s short- 
comings ; songs and music, followed by a boat race 
and general merriment, finished the programme. 

Kadiak, I think, won a place in the hearts of all of 
us. Our spirits probably touched the highest point 
here. If we had other days that were epic, these days 
were lyric. To me they were certainly more exqui- 
site and thrilling than any before or after. I feel as 
if I w^anted to go back to Kadiak, almost as if I 
could return there to live, — so secluded, so remote, 
so i^aeeful; such a mingling of the domestic, the 
pastoral, the sylvan, with the wild and the rugged ; 
such emerald heights, such flowery vales, such blue 
arms and recesses of the sea, and such a vast green 
solitude stretching aw^ay to the west and to the 
north and to the south. Bewitching Kadiak! the 
spell of thy summer freshness and placidity is still 
upon me. 

On the 5th, still under clear, warm skies, we left this 
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rural paradise and steamed away to Kukak Bay on 
the mainland, to pick up the party we had left there 
on the night of June 30. It was a relief to find they 
had had no misadventure and were well pleased 
with their expedition. They described one view that 
made the listener wish he had been with them : they 
had climbed to the top of a long green slope behind 
their camp, and had suddenly found themselves on 
the brink of an almost perpendicular mountain-wall. 
Through a deep notch in this wall they had looked 
down two thousand feet into a valley beneath them 
invaded by a great glacier that swept down from the 
snow-wlute peaks beyond. The spectacle was so 
unexpected and so tremendous that it fairly took 
their breaths away. From the deck of the ship the 
slope up which their course lay looked like a piece of 
stretched green baize cloth. 

An event of this day’s cruising which I must 
not forget was the strange effects wrought for us 
by that magician Mirage : islands and headlands in 
the air, long, low capes doubled, one above another, 
with a lucid space between them ; a level snowy 
range standing up slightly above a nearer rocky 
one, drawn out and manipulated till it suggested a 
vast Grecian temple crowning a rocky escarpment, — 
fantasy, illusion, enchantment, — trick played with 
sea and shore on every hand that afternoon. 

From this point we turned to the island again, and 
in the middle of the night gathered in the bear hunt- 
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ers we had left at Tyak Bay. Hiey %v4‘re hviirlvs% hul 
they had tlu^ comfort of liavini^ seen many signs of 
hears* of having had many eiijoyahle over 

hill ami across <!ale in a grt^au tix*e!ess ctamfry. of 
having found a superb waterfall, ami id hiiving sur- 
vived the hordes of moH{|uiltH‘s, 

We steamed all day southwestward idong the 
Alaska Peninsula* under (dear skies and c»vtT snuMilli 
waters, past the Stunides and on to tlu* Shuma« 
gin Islands, wdiere we dropped amdior about mid- 
night. 

When w^e put our heads out of our windows on 
the morning of the 7th, we wen^ at anchor off Sand 
Point, in a bay in Po|H)f Island, one of the Shumiigin 
group, about halfway down tin* Alaska PeninHuln, 
On the one hand we saw a low. gret n. IrtHdess HlojM% 
almost wiUun a stone’s throw, from whicli i time 
many musical l>ird voictm. Tho Irsncr hermit 
thrush, the golden-crowned sjuirrow, Ihi* fox spar- 
row, the lai^e song sparrow, tin* yellow wiirblrr, llie 
rosy finch, all were distinguisludde froiti the Hhip’s 
deck. It is a novel ex|HTience to wake up in the 
morning on an cKxain steann*r and hriir liird-siuigs 
through one’s open winchnv, Imt this was oftrii our 
experience on this trip. On iliis grassy hilt lire 
some curious volcanic warts or ex<»rt*sceiici*s lliiit 
give a strange effetd to the seime. On the other Itiind, 
the blue w’'atew of the harbor stretch iiwniy to low, 
alder-clad sliores* from which rim* a riiiigi! of liaro 
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<^olcanic mountains, among them one perfect cone, 
probably three thousand feet high. 

In the Shumagins three men elected to leave the 
ship to dredge the sea and study the volcanic forma- 
tion of the land. We promised to pick them up on. 
our return ten days hence. At ten o’clock our anchor 
was up and we were off for Unalaska. The event of 
this day was the view we had of the twin volcanic 
peaks of Pavlof, rising from the shore to an altitude 
of seven or eight thousand feet. One of them was 
a symmetrical cone, with black converging lines of 
rock cutting through the snow like the ribs of an 
umbrella; the other was more rugged and irregu- 
lar, with many rents upon its sides and near its sum- 
mit, from which vapors issued, staining the snow 
like smoke from a chimney. Sheets of vapor were 
also seen issuing from cracks at its foot near the sea 
level. We were specially fortunate in viewing these 
grand mountains under such favorable weather 
conditions. 

On this day also, just after passing Pavlof, we 
were for hours in sight of the Aghileen Pinnacles, 
which have such a strange architectural effect amid 
the wilder and ruder forms that surround them, as 
if some vast, many-spired cathedral of dark gray 
stone were going to decay there in the mountain soli- 
tude. Both in form and color they seemed alien to 
everything about them. Now we saw them athwart 
the crests of smooth green hills, then rising behind 
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naked, rocky ridges, or fretting the sky above lines' 
of snow. Their walls are so steep that no snow lies 
upon them, while the pinnacles are like church 
spires. 

The whole of the Alaska Peninsula, all the islands 
off it, the islands in Bering Sea, and the Aleutian 
group are of volcanic origin, and some of the em- 
bers of the old fires are still alive in our day, as we 
had proof. Since our visit there has been other proof 
in the shape of a severe earthquake shock felt all 
along the Alaskan coast, in some places disastrously. 

Continuing to the westward, we sailed along ver- 
dant shores and mountains without sign of human 
habitation till we saw a cluster of buildings called 
Belkofski, — two or three dozen brown roofs grouped 
around a large white, green-topped building, prob- 
ably a Greek church. The settlement seemed care- 
fully set down there in the green solitude like a toy 
village on a shelf. The turf had not been anywhere 
broken; not a mark or stain upon the treeless land- 
scape. Above it ran a smooth, barren mountain, • 
which swept down in green slopes to a broad emer- 
ald plain upon which the hamlet sat. Now a long 
headland comes down to the water’s edge with its 
green carpet; then again it is cut off sharply by the 
sea, or cut in twain, showing sheer pyramidal walls 
two hundred feet high. Then a succession of vast, 
smooth, emerald slopes running up into high, gray, 
desolate mountains, pointed, conical, curved; now 
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presenting a mighty bowl, fluted and scalloped and 
opening on one side through a sweep of valley to the 
sea, then a creased and wrinkled lawn at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and miles in extent. The motion- 
less ice sheets we had seen farther north flowing 
down out of the mountains were here simulated by 
grassy billows flowing down out of the hills. Green, 
white, and blue are the three prevailing tints all the 
way from Cook Inlet to Unalaska ; blue of the sea 
and sky, green of the shores and lower slopes, and 
white of the lofty peaks and volcanic cones, — they 
are mingled and contrasted all the way. 

Was it on this day also that my eye dwelt so long 
and so fondly upon what appeared to be another 
architectural ruin, abutting on the sea and bathed in 
the soft light of the late afternoon sun ? Was it some 
old abbey, or was it some unfinished temple to the 
gods of the mountain ? Two spires, one at either end, 
stood up many hundred feet, one slender and taper- 
ing to a blunt point, with the suggestion of a recess 
for a bell, the other heavy and massive, and evidently 
only a stump of what it had been; the roof vast and 
sloping, the upper story with its windows rudely 
outlined, and the lower merged in a mass of gray, 
uncarved rock. 

Before nightfall we passed two more notable vol- 
canic peaks, Isanotski and Shishaldin, both of which 
penetrate the clouds at an altitude of nearly nine 
thousand feet. These are on Unimak Island at the 
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end of the peiuiisohi. Our first wits c»f a 

black cone ending in a point fur afunc a ht*nvy tmm 
of cloud. It .seemed !)Uoyed up IIhtc by tin* <‘Inuds. 
There was notlnng visible beneitth it to indicaft* the 
presence of a moimtiiin. 'riien tlie (*lcnids blotfcHl it 
out; but presently the veil was bruslus! aside again, 
and before long we saw h(»tli motnitaiuH from base 
to summit and noted the vast <*on(‘av«‘ lines of Hhi- 
shaldiri that sweep down to the sea, and mark the 
typical volcanic fc^rm. 

The long, grac^eful (nirves, so iittra<*tive to the eve, 
repeat on this far-off island the priifiteof Fuji aina, 
the sacred peak of «laparu I'hose of our party who 
had seen Shishaldin in pnwious years des<*ribed it m 
snow white from l>ase to summit. But wheti we saw 
it, the upper part, for several thousand fiH*t, was dark. 
— • doubtless the result of heat, for it is smoking this 
year. 

On the morning of the Bth we were tin! tip at the 
pier in Dutch Harbor, Unalaskii, amid a %vorId <if 
green hills and meadow.s like tlnise at Kmiiiik, It 
was warm and cloudy, with light rain. We tarried 
here half a day, taking in eon! and wiitt*r, visiling the 
old Russian town of Iliultuk a <xniple «if initeH away 
at the head of another indentation in the Inirbor, 
strolling throngli the wihl meadows, or elifitbiiig the 
emerald heights. 

One ne'w bird, the Lapland longspiir, wfiieli in 
color, flight, and song suggi^ttHl our tMibolirik, at- 
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traded our attention here. As we came cross lots 
over the flower-besprinkled, undulating plain from 
the old town to the new, this bird was in song all 
about us, hovering in the air, pouring out its liquid, 
bubbling song, and dropping down in the grass 
again in a way very suggestive of the home bird, — 
so much so that it may be fitly called the northland 
bobolink. 

TO THE LAPLAND LONGSPUR 

Oh! thou northland bobolink. 

Looking over summer’s brink. 

Up to winter, worn and dim. 

Peering down from mountain rim, 

Peering out on Bering Sea, 

To higher lands where he may flee, — 
Something takes me in thy note, 

Quivering wing and bubbling throat. 
Something moves me in thy ways, — 

Bird, rejoicing in thy days, 

In thy upward hovering flight. 

In thy suit of black and white, 

Chestnut cape and circled crown. 

In thy mate of speckled brown ; 

Surely I may pause and think 
Of my boyhood’s bobolink. 

Soaring over meadows wild, — 

(Greener pastures never smiled) 
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Raining music from above, — 

Full of rapture, full of love ; 

Frolic, gay, and debonair, 

Yet not all exempt from care^ 

For thy nest is in the grass. 

And thou worriest as I pass ; 

But no hand nor foot of mine 
Shall do harm to thee or thine i 
I, musing, only pause to think 
Of my boyhood’s bobolink. 

But no bobolink of mine 

Ever sang o’er mead so fine, — 
Starred with flowers of every hue, 
Gold and purple, white and blue* 
Painted cup, anemone, 

Jacob’s ladder, fleur-de-lis, 

Orchid, harebell, shooting-star, 
Crane’s bill, lupine, seen afar. 
Primrose, rubus, saxifrage. 

Pictured type on Nature’s page, — 
These and others, here unnamed, 

In northland gardens, yet untamedg 
Deck the fields where thou dost sing. 
Mounting up on trembling wing ; 
Yet in wistful mood I think 
Of my boyhood’s bobolink. 

On XJnalaska’s emerald lea. 

On lonely isles in Bering Sea, 
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On far Sil)eria’s barren shore, 

( )n north Alaska’s tundra floor ; 

At morn, at noon, in pallid night, 

We heard lliy song and saw thy flight. 

While 1, sighing, could but think 
Of iny boyhood’s bobolink. 

On the higher peaks, amid lingering snow-banks., 
Mr. Ilidgway found the snow bunting and the tit- 
la, rk nesting. Unalaska looked quite as interesting as 
Kadiak, and I longed to spend some days there in 
the privacy of its green solitudes, following its limpid 
trout streams, climbing its lofty peaks, and listen- 
ing to the music of the longspur. I had seen much, 
but had been intimate with little ; now if I could 
only have a few days of that kind of intimacy with 
this new nature which the sauntcrer, the camper- 
out, the stroller through fields in the summer twi- 
light has, I should be more content; but in the after- 
noon the ship was off into Bering Sea, headed for 
the Seal Islands, and I was aboard her, but with 
wistful and reverted eyes. 

The first hour or two out from Dutch Harbor we 
sailed past high, rolling, green hills, cut squarely off 
by the sea, presenting cliffs seven or eight hundred 
feet high of soft, reddish, crumbling rock, a kind of 
clay porphyry of volcanic origin, touched here and 
there on the face with the tenderest green. It was as 
if some green fluid had been poured upon the tops of 
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clie hills, and had run down and dripped off the rock 
eaves and been caught upon every shelf and projec- 
tion. The color was deepest in all the wrinkles and 
folds of the slopes and in the valley bottoms. At one 
point we looked into a deep, smooth valley or trough 
opening upon the sea, its shore-line a complete half- 
circle. Its bottom w^as nearly at the water level, and 
was as fresh and vi\nd as a lawm in spring. Some one 
suggested that it looked like a huge dry dock, if dry 
docks are ever carpeted with grass. The effect w’^as 
extremely strange and beautiful. The clouds rested 
low across the hills, and formed a dense canopy over 
the vast verdant cradle ; under this canopy we 
looked along a soft green vista for miles back into 
the hills, where patches of snow w^ere visible. At 
another point a similar trough or cradle had been 
carved down to within a hundred or more feet of the 
sea, and upon its rocky face hung a beautiful water- 
fall. Then followed other lesser valleys that did 
not show the same glacial cross-section ; they were 
V-shaped instead of U-shaped, each marked by a 
w’aterfall into the sea. There were three of these in 
sua^sion cutting the rocky sea front into pyramidal 
forms. Often the talus at the foot of the cliffs was 
touched by the same magic green. Then opened 
up larger valleys, into which we looked under an up- 
rolled drop-curtain of cloud. One of them, lighted up 
by the sun, showed us an irregularly carved valley 
landscape, suggesting endless possibilities of flocks 
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and herds and rural homes. Here again the green 
fluid seemed to have found its way down the creases 
and runnels and was deepest there. Everywhere 
such a sweep of green skirts as these Alaskan hills 
and mountains present, often trailing to the sea! 
I never tired of them, and if I dwell upon them 
unduly long, let the reader remember that a thou- 
sand miles of this kind of scenery, passing slowly 
before one on a succession of summer days, make 
an impression not easily thrown off. 

THE SEAL ISLANDS 

Before many hours we ran into lowering, misty 
weather in Bering Sea, and about seven o’clock were 
off the Bogoslof Islands, two abrupt volcanic 
mounds, one of them thrown up in recent years. The 
other is the breeding-ground of innumerable sea- 
lions, yes, and of myriads of murres, a species of 
diver. With our glasses, when we were several miles 
away, we could see the murres making the air almost 
thick about the rocks as with clouds of black specks. 
We could see the sea-lions, too, great windrows of 
them, upon the beach. We dropped anchor about 
two miles away, and a party of seven or eight went 
ashore in a boat, — a hazardous proceeding, our cap- 
tain thought, as the fog seemed likely to drop at any 
moment and obliterate island and ship alike; but it 
did not drop, only the top of the island was oblit- 
erated. We could see the sea-lions lift themselves up 
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and gather in groups as the boat approached their 
cookery. 

Then, after the landing was eflpected, they disap- 
peared, and we could see the spray rise up as the 
monsters plunged into the water. Hundreds of them 
were in a small lake a few rods back from the shore, 
and the spectacle which the procession of the huge 
creatures made rushing across the beach to the sea 
was described as something most extraordinary. 
Those who were so fortunate as to witness it placed 
it among the three or four most memorable events 
of their lives. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, July 9, we dropped 
anchor off St. Paul Island, one of the Pribilofs, the 
famous resort of the fur seals. A special permit 
from the Secretary of the Treasury gave us the 
privilege. There is no harbor here, and the landing, 
even in calm weather, requires to be carefully man- 
aged. The island is low, with a fringe of loose boul- 
ders around it, which in places looked almost like an 
artificial wall. The government agent conducted us 
a mile or more through wild meadows starred with 
flowers and covered with grass nearly knee-high, to 
the boulder-paved shore where the seals were con- 
gregated. Those of our party who had been there 
before, not many years back, were astonished at the 
diminished numbers of the animals, — hardly one 
tenth of the earlier myriads. We visited eight or ten 
“harems,” as they are called, groups of a dozen or 
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more females, each presided over by a male or bull 
seal, whose position was usually upon a kind of 
throne or higher boulder in the midst of his wives. 
Every few minutes this male, which was much larger 
and darker in color than the females, would lift him- 
self up and glance around over his circle as if count- 
ing his flock, then snarl at some rival a few yards 
away, or turn and threaten us. We gazed upon 
them and trained our cameras at leisure. Often a 
young male, wifeless and crowded back by older 
bulls, threatened us near the edge of the grass with 
continued demonstrations of anger. These un- 
mated males were in bad humor anyway, and our 
appearance seemed to furnish them a good excuse 
to give vent to their feelings. In this market the 
females belong to the strong. We saw several for- 
lorn old males hovering around, who had played the 
game and lost. They looked like bankrupt gamblers 
at a watering-place. 

The females are much smaller and lighter in color 
than their lords and masters. They lay very quietly 
among the rocks, now and then casting uneasy 
glances at us. Their heads are small and their jaws 
slender; their growls and threats are not very terri- 
fying. 

Lying there in masses or wriggling about upon 
the rocks, all their lines soft and flowing, all their 
motions hampered, the fur seals suggest huge larvae, 
or something between the grub and the mature 
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They appear to be yet in a kind of sac or 
€»velope. The males wriggle about like a man in a 
bag; but once in the water, they are a part of the 
wave, as fleet and nimble as a fish, or as a bird in the 
air. In the sounds which they continually emitted 
they did not remind me of bulls or cows, but of 
sheep. The hoarse staccato bleating of the males 
was like that of old rams, while the shriller calls of 
the females and the fine treble of the pups were 
equally like those of ew*es and Iambs. Some be- 
lated females w’ere still arriving w’hile we looked on. 
They came in timidly, lifted themselves upon the 
edge of the rocks, and looked about as if to find a 
vacant place, or to receive a welcome. Much spar- 
ring and threatening were going on among the males, 
but I saw nrne actually come to blows. By careful 
movements and low tones we went about without 
much eicciting them. 

On this island we first saw the yellow poppy. It 
wm scattered ever}'W'here amid the grass, like the 
scarlet poppy of Europe. A wonderful display of 
other wild flow’ers w^as about our feet as we walked. 
Here also the Lapland longspur was in song, and a 
few’ snow buntings in white plumage drifted about 
over the flowery meads. On a big windrow of boul- 
ders along the beach near where we landed were 
swarms of noisy water-birds, mainly least aukletS; 
callttl ehoochkies by the native. 
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SIBERIA 

According to our original programme our outward 
journey should have ended at the Seal Islands, but 
Mrs. Harriman expressed a wish to sec Siberia, and, 
if all went well, the midnight sun. “Very well,” 
replied Mr. Harriman, “ we will go to Siberia,” and 
toward that barren shore our prow was turned. It 
was about eight o’clock in the evening when we left 
St. Paul ; a dense fog prevailed, hiding the shore. 
We had not been an hour under way when a horrible 
raking blow from some source made the ship tremble 
from stem to stem ; then another and another, still 
more severe. The shock came from beneath: our 
keel was upon the rocks. Many of the company 
were at dinner; all sprang to their feet, and looked 
the surprise and alarm they did not speak. The 
engines were quickly reversed, a sail was hoisted^; 
in a few moments the ship’s prow swung off to 
the right, and the danger was passed, — we were 
afloat again. The stem of the ship, which was two 
feet deeper in the water than the bow, had raked 
across the rocks. No damage was done, and we had 
had a novel sensation, something analogous, I fancy, 
to the feeling one has upon land during an earth- 
quake. 

Some of us hoped this incident would cause Mr. 
Harriman to turn back. Bering Sea is a treacherous 
sea; it is shallow; it has many islands; and in sum- 
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mer it is nearly always draped in fog. Our host was 
a man not easy to turn l)aek, and in five minutes he 
was romping with his children again as if nothing 
had hap|>ened. The ship’s course was changed to 
southeast, around Walrus Island ; and it did, indeed, 
IcKik for a while as if we had more than half a mind 
to turn back ; but in a couple of hours we were 
headed toward Siberia again, and went plunging 
through the fog and obscurity with our “ferocious 
wliistle,” as Professor Emerson characterized it, 
tearing the silence and our sleep alike to tatters. 
The next day, the lOth, we hoped to touch at the 
Island of St. Matthew, but we missed it in the thick 
obsc*urily and searching for it was hazardous, so we 
went again northward. 

The fog continued on the 11th till nearly noon, 
when we ran into clear air and finally into sunshine, 
and in the early afternoon the coast of Siberia lay 
l>efore us like a cloud upon the horizon, — Asia at 
last, eiushesi dowm there on the rim of the world as 
though wdth the weight of her centuries and her cruel 
Czar s iniquities. As we drew near, her gray, crum- 
bling, decrepit granite bluffs and mountains, streaked 
with snow, helped the illusion. This was the Old 
World indeed. Our destination was Plover Bay, 
where at six in the afternoon Tve dropped anchor 
t»Mnd a long, crescent-shaped sandspit that put 
out from the eastern shore. On this sandspit was an 
Eskiiiio encampment of skin-covered huts, which 
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was soon astir with moving forms. Presently eight 
of the figures were seen moving down to the beach. 
A boat was launched and filled, and came rapidly to 
the ship’s side. It was made of walrus skin stretched 
over a wooden frame, and was a strong, shapely craft. 
Its occupants also were clad in skins. There were 
three women and nine men in the boat, but one had 
to look very closely to tell which was which. The 
men’s crowns were shaved, leaving a heavy fringe of 
coarse black hair around their heads. One of them, 
probably thirty or thirty-five years of age, stood up 
in the bow of the boat, and with his cloak of reddish- 
gray fur was really a handsome man. He had a thin 
black beard and regular, clear-cut features, and 
looked as one fancies an old Roman of his age might 
have looked. They were evidently drawn to us 
partly by curiosity and partly by the hope of gifts 
of tobacco and whiskey. The tobacco was freely 
showered upon them by Mr. Harriman, and was 
eagerly seized, but the whiskey was not forthcom- 
ing. 

Our own boats were rapidly lowered, and we were 
soon upon Asiatic soil, gathering flowers, observing 
the birds, and strolling about among the tents and 
huts of the natives. We bought skins and curios of 
them, or bartered knives and cloth for such things as ^ 
they had to dispose of. They would take our silver 
dollars, but much preferred skinning-knives or other 
useful articles. They were not shy of our cameras. 
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and freely admitted us to the greasy and smoky 
interiors of their dwellings. As the Eskimos stood 
regarding us, they would draw their hands into their 
sleeves, after the manner of children on a cold morn- 
ing. Their skin costumes gave them a singular 
stuffed appearance. One was reminded of grotesque 
dolls filled with bran or sawdust. This effect was 
due in part to the awkward cut of their garments 
and to the fact that the skins were made up hair side 
in. Some of the natives showed a strain of Euro- 
pean blood; whalers bound for the Arctic Ocean 
sometimes stop here, and corrupt them with bad 
morals and villainous whiskey. 

Throughout the village seals and seal oil, reindeer 
skins, walrus hides, and blubber were most notice- 
able. Behind the tent I saw a deep, partly covered 
pit in the ground, nearly filled with oil, and a few 
rods farther off others were seen. The bones of 
whales served instead of timbers in most of the rude 
structures. The winter houses were built by stand- 
ing up whale ribs about two feet apart in a circle, 
and filling up the h:terstices with turf, making a wall 
two feet thick. For a roof they used walrus hides, 
resting upon poles. In my walk over this crescent of 
land I came here and there upon the huge vertebrae 
of whales, scattered about, and looking like the gray, 
weather-worn granite boulders on a New England 
farm. 

Beyond the present site of the encampment I saw 
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the niiiLs of an older or earlier village, the foun- 
dations of whale bones partly overgrown by the 
turf. 

As we came in at one end of the encampment 
most of the dogs went out at the other end. They 
had never before seen such looking creatures, and 
they fled off toward the mountain, wliere they sat 
down and howled their motirnful protest. Some of 
the children were frightened too; one youngster of 
five or six years, stuffed like a small scarecrow, riding 
astride his mother’s neck, cried ajid yelled vigorously 
as we approached. The sun was bright, but the air 
was very chilly, the mercury standing at about 38° 
Fahrenheit. We were within one hundred and twenty 
miles of the Arctic circle. The slender peninsula we 
were on was a few hundred feet wide; it was marshy 
in some places, but for the most part dry and covered 
with herbage. Here were yellovv! poppies bloom- 
ing, and two species of saxifrage. In my walk I 
came U|>on a large patch of ground covered with a 
small, low, pink primrose. The ground was painted 
with it. But tlie prettiest flower we found was a 
forget-me-not, scarcely an inch high, of deep ultra- 
marine blue, — the deepest, most intense blue I 
ever saw in a wild flower. Here also we saw and 
heard the lwa{)land longspur and the yellow wag- 
tail, A flock of male eider ducks was seen in the 
l>ay. 
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PORT CLARENCE 

We traveled two hours in Asia. I am tempted to 
write a book on the country, but forbear. At eight 
o’clock we steamed away along the coast toward 
Indian Point, in an unending twilight. We arrived 
there at midnight, but the surf was running so high 
that no landing was attempted. Then we stood off 
across Bering Strait for Port Clarence in Alaska, 
where we hoped to take water, passing in sight of 
King Island and the Diomedes, and about noon 
again dropped anchor behind a long, sickle-shaped 
sandspit, which curves out from the southern head- 
land, ten or twelve miles away. In the great basin 
behind this sand-bar a dozen vessels of the whaling 
fleet were anchored and making ready to enter the 
Arctic Ocean, where some of them expected to spend 
the winter. The presence of the fleet had drawn to- 
gether upon the sand-bar over two hundred Eskimos 
for trade and barter with the whalers. Their shapely 
skin boats, filled with people, — men, women, chil- 
dren, often to the number of twenty, to say nothing 
of the dogs, — soon swarmed about our ship. They 
had all manner of furs, garments, baskets, ornaments, 
and curios for sale or for barter. An animated and 
picturesque scene they presented, and dozens of 
cameras were leveled at them. In dress they pre- 
sented a much more trim and shapely appearance 
than did the people we had just left in Siberia, though 
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muc’li tlu* Hiuno in (^Ihcr r<‘S[H‘ct.s. Soijh* <)f th<* 
yoiini^rr w«>iiirn wrn* fnirly gnoil looking, and iluar 
fnr lHH>dH and fur c’loaks tluan wt'll, I no- 

tluii tin* hnhi(\4 <Tio<l vtu*v inudi as hnhics do 
at h<uiH\ Most of tho wonu‘f» \v(‘n* divsscsl in Iiair 
K<'al or n‘in<loor skins, hut sonn‘ won* an outcT gar- 
jnrnt of ('oIon*d rottrai <‘Ioth. hanging loosely to llie 
kina'H. It was inf**rosting to sec* tlnan lu<*k their 
laihies tinder this gannt‘nt from tin* n*ar. llie 
niotluT wotdd henti forwanl very lovv, thrust the 
ehild tinder the garment at herhips, and \>y a dexter- 
OUH wriggling movcunent of lier iMidy propel it for- 
ward till its Inanl protruded aliovt* her slionlder. 
One marked its eonrse along her lau'k as he doea 
that u! a hig nuirse! down a ehieken's gnllet. 

Some of tile <‘aptnins of tin* wlialers eame aboard 
our sliip to advist* us alanit taking water, lliey were 
large, powerful, resolute looking men, quite etpiah 
one would say, to the task before tlaun. Water was 
to Ih* pnanired from a s!rt»ani that ran in from the 
tundra on the sonthern shore of the laiy aliout a 
chi/.eii miles distant. I.eaving jmrt of otir eompiuiy 
to visit the whalers and tlie Kskimos, the sliip. steamed 
away with the rest of us for \vat(*r, and in due eonrse 
iinelmred ntair the mouth of the little* stream, lliis 
gave* ns an opportunity to spend sevtuail hours tipon 
the real tundra, < 'ape Nome was on the other side of 
the peninsula, fifty miles away, hut tlic* fame of the 
gohl fields lunl not then n‘a<*hed us. We may liav© 
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walkctl ovei gnnnit! rit’h in I»nt our mining 

expert failed to <‘all <mr ntteiition to l!ie fad. Ah we 
iipproaehed the land, it hniked an .snnK»tli an if it ha<l 
just been gone over with a inowtng^nuu hine. My 
first thought was, ** Welh the people are dtme hiiytiig 
here.” The tundra was of ii greenish brown I’olor, 
and rose from along, <*reseent shaped beneh in a very 
gentle aseent to low eones and bare %*<d<’anie peaks 
many miles away. It hatl lh<* appt^ariinee of a vast 
meadow tilted up but a few tlegna^s from the level. 
This, then, was tlie tundra that covers so nnn'h of 
North America, where the ground rtnnaiiis per- 
petually frozen to an unknown depth, thawing out 
only a foot or so on the surface during the summer. 
How eagerly we stepjK^I ujam it; how cpiiekly we 
dispersed in all directions, hireil on by the strange- 
ness ! In a few moments our hands wert^ full of wild 
flowers, which we kept <lropping to gatlier others 
more attractive, these, in turn, to be diseiirdisl as still 
more novel ones apjieartsh 1 found myself very 
soon treading n|M)n a large pink <*laytoniii or spring 
beauty, many times the size of our dtdieale April 
flower of the same name. Soon I c»iime iijKiti a bunk 
by the little crcx'sk (‘overed with a low, nodding jiurple 
primrose; then masses of the shtM>ting»stiir altraeted 
me ; then several sjMHnes of {HHlieiiliiris, a yellow 
anemone, ami many saxifragc^s. A eompk^le list of 
flowers blooming here! within sixty miles of the Arctic 
circle, in a thin layer of soil resting iijmii jwrpeluid 
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frost, woiild he a <>!^<^ I'luTe wen* wild Ikmi^ 
luTc loo. t(» <‘ross the (lowers, and l)iind>Ie- 

hees boomed l)y very mn(*h as at home. And mos<|ui«- 
to(‘S, how (hey swarmed up out of the grass upon me, 
wlien, in mv vain elfort io rvuch a little voleanic cone 
that HKse up there before me like a liaystaek in a 
meadow, I sat down to rest ! I eould iiot seem to get 
nean^r the havstaek, though I sometimes ran to grt 
away from the moscputotss. 'rhe tundra proved far 
less smooth to tlu' ft‘et than the eye had promised. 
It was wi't and boggy. A tundra is always wet in 
summer, as the frost prevents any underground 
drainage. But it was very uniform and the walking 
not <li(fi(’ult; moss, l^ogs, grass, and flowering plants 
(‘ovct<h 1 it everywhere, d'lie savaumi sparrow and 
the hmgspur started up before me as I walked, and 
as I d(*Hc*endisl toward a hraneh of the little (Teek 
after an Imuris tramp, a new note c’aught my ear. 
Pn‘Hently I saw some plovers skimming over the 
gnnmcl in advane<‘ (d me, or alighting np(m tuHS(H*ks 
moss ami littering a soft, warbling call. I'hey 
proved to he g<dtlen plovers; I liad evidently in- 
vaded tlieir breeding- gnmnds, and they were making 
their musi(*nl prc»test. At times tfie males, as they 
c'inded iilmul me. warbled in llie most ilelightful 
manner. There was in it, underneath its bright joy- 
ciiisness, a tone of soft pleatling and entnndy tlmi 
\vm very moving, ■■■- the %^oiee of the tundra, soft, 
alluring, plaintive, beautiful. The golden plover is 
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mottled black and white with a rich golden tinge 
on its back. It is a wonderful flyer. We found it 
near the Arctic circle; six months later, probably the 
same birds oiiglit have lK?en found in Patagonia. 

In a patch of willows along the creek the gray- 
cliceked Liimsh was in song, and the fox sparrow and 
the \\c\sterri tree sparrow were found. I saw one of 
the thrushes do what I never saw any of the thrush 
kind do l>efore: it hovered in the air fifty feet or 
more above the moor and repeated its song three 
times very rapidly. As there were no trees to afford 
it a lofty perch, it perched upon the air. 

It ivas a very novel experience, this walking over 
the tundra; its vastness, its uniformity, its solitude, 
its gentleness, its softness of contour, its truly bo- 
real character, — the truncated hills and peaks on 
the near horizon suggesting huge earthworks, the 
rounded and eur\ ed elevations like the backs of pros- 
trate giants turned up to the sun, and farther off th^ 
high, serrated, snow-streaked ranges on the remote 
horizon to the north, — all made up a curious and 
unfamiliar picture. 

We were fortunate in having clear, bright skies 
during our stay in these high latitudes. But the 
nights were starless; the sun was so near, there 
mils BO light in the sky, that the stars were 

put out. The sun set about ten and rose about 
two, dipping down but a little way below the bori- 
»a. 
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ST. I.AWRENCE ISLAND 

Port Clarence was the northernmost point we 
rea^ched. A little farther north the ice pack closed 
tlie gateway to the Arctic Ocean. An excursion into 
ttie ice to see the midnight sun did not hold out in- 
ducements enough to offset the dangers. So in the 
early morning of July 13 we steamed away on the 
return trip. Before noon we were again in the thick 
veil of fog with which Bering Sea always seems to 
cover her face. Near nightfall, with a stiff wind 
blowing, we anchored off St. Lawrence Island, and 
two boat-loads of our people went ashore. St. Law- 
rence is a large island at the gateway of the Arctic 
Ocean, and in spring the ice floes from the north 
often strand polar bears upon it. Our hunters still 
dreamed of bears. The shore was low and marshy, 
and the high land miles away was hidden by the 
canopy of fog resting upon it. In his walk one of 
our doctors saw the backs of two large white ob- 
jects, showing above a little swell in the land. Here 
evidently were the polar bears they were in quest of. 

The doctor begins to stalk them, replacing the 
shells in his gun with heavier ones as he creeps along. 
Now he has another glimpse of the white backs ; they 
are moving and can be nothing but bears. A few 
moments more and he will be within close range, 
when lo! the heads and long necks of two white 
swans come up above the bank! The doctor said he 
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never felt so much like a goose before in his life. The 
birds and flowers found were about the same as 
those we had already seen. 

Not many years ago there were on St. Lawrence 
Island many encampments of Eskimos, embracing 
several hundred people. Late one autumn some 
whalers turned up there with the worst kind of whis- 
key, with which they wrought the ruin of the na- 
tives, persuading them to exchange most of their 
furs and other valuables for it, and leaving them so 
debauched and demoralized that nearly all perished 
of cold and hunger the following winter. Village 
after village was found quite depopulated, the people 
lying dead in their houses. 

HALL AND ST. MATTHEW ISLANDS 

From St. Lawrence Island our course was again 
through fog to St. Matthew Island, which we missed 
on our way up, and which we now found late in the 
afternoon of the next day. Our first stop was at Hall 
Island, which once probably formed a part of St. 
Matthew, but is now separated from it only by a nar- 
row strait. This was our first visit to uninhabited 
land, and to a land of such unique grace and beauty 
that the impression it made cannot soon be forgotten, 
— a thick carpet of moss and many-colored flowers 
covering an open, smooth, undulating country that 
faced the sea in dark basaltic cliffs, some of them a 
thousand feet high. The first thing that attracted 
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oiir altention was tlie murres — ^Lirries,’' the Aleuts 
call theiu — about their rookeries on tlu^ elifls. llu'ir 
numbers <larkeiHHl the air. As we approached, the 
faces of the rcx'ks seemed paved with them, with a 
sprinkling of gtills, puflins, bla(*k cormorants, and 
auklets. On landing at a brc^ak in the cliffs where a 
little creek came <lown to the sea, our first impulse 
was to walk along the brink and look down upon the 
rnurres and see them swarm out beneath our feet. 
On the discdiarge of a gun the air became black 
with them, while the (diffs apparently remained as 
|K>pulous as ever. They sat on little shelves or niches 
with tlieir blac*k backs to the sea, each bird covering 
one egg with its tail feathers. In places one could 
have reacdied down and seiml them by the neck, 
they wHTe so tame and so near the toj) of the rocks. I 
believe one of our party did actually thus procure a 
sjMH’imen. It was a strange .spectacle, and we lingered 
long looking upon it. 'To behold sea fowl like flies 
in nncHnintisl millions was a new exj>erience. Every- 
wliert! in Bering Hea the rnurres swarm like vermin. 
It swms as if there was a murre to every s(|uare yar<l 
of surfac’c. Tliey were flying about over the ship or 
flapping over tlie water away from her front at all 
times. I notic*ed that they could not get uf) frrmi the 
water except against the wind; the wind lifted them 
m it <loes a kite. With the wind or in a calm they 
skimmed fdong on the surface, tlieir lieads lient for- 
ward, their wings heating the water impatiently. 
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Unalile to rise, they would glance behind them in a 
frigliteriwl manner, then plunge beneath the waves 
until they thought the danger had passed. At all 
liciurs of the night and day one could hear this impa- 
tient lapping of the frightened murres. The bird 
is a species of diver, nearly as large as a black 
duck. Its tail is so short that in flying the two 
webbed feet stretched behind do the duty of a tail. 
It is amusing to see it spread or contract them 
in turning or changing its course, as the case re- 
quires, After we had taken our fill of gazing upon 
the murres came the ramble away from the clififs, in 
the long twilight, through that mossy and flowery 
solitude. Such patterns and suggestions for rugs and 
carpets as we walked over for hours; such a blend- 
ing of gnjB, drabs, browns, greens, and other delicate 
neutral tints, all dashed with masses of many-colored 
flon’^ers, it had never before been my fortune to be- 
hold, much less to vralk upon. Drifting over this 
manelous carpet, or dropping down upon it from 
the air above, was the h^’perborean snowbird, white 
as a inowSake and with a song of great sweetness 
and power. With lifted wings the bird would drop 
through the air to the earth, pouring out its joyous, 
ef*?itatic stmin. Out of the deep twilight came also 
the song of the longspur, delivered on the wung, and 
tiiijcHfig IIm^ mild solitude like the voices of children 
at fiaj. Tfien there w'as the large Aleutian sand- 
p}*r, that ran before me and uttered its curious wild 
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plaint, 'riie robber jaeger was there too, ~ a very 
lieaiiUful l)inb a sort of cross between a liawk and a 
gull, “—sitting ( pi icily upon the moss ami eying our 
niovenicnts. On the top of the grassy bank near the 
sea some of the party found the nest and young of 
the snowy owL Fraginenls of the bodies of murres 
and ducks lay upon llic ground beside it. 

The most novad and striking of the wild flowers 
was a sfieeies of large white elaytonia growing in 
rings of the size of a tea plate, floral rings dropped 
here and there upon the carpet of moss. In the eentro 
was a rosette of jiointed green leaves pressed close to 
tlie ground; around this grew the ring of flowers, 
made up of thirty or forty individuals, all s|)ringing 
from thesame root, their faces turned out in all direc- 
tions from the parent tHmtre. In they were so 

near together that one could easily step from one 
eir<*le to anoiln^r. 

The forenoon of the next day, the L^th, we sj>ent 
UfKin St. Matthew Island, and n^peated our ex|>eri- 
en<*e of walking over ground covered with na- 
tun^’s inatehlesH tapestry. Here, loo, a thick, lu avy 
car|H't of variegated mosses ami liidiens liad been 
stretched to the very edge of the cliffs, with rugs and 
mats of many-colored flowers—- pink, yedlow, violet, 
white; saxifrage, ehic'kweed, astragahiH, elaytonia-™ 
dropped here and there upon it. Sometimes the 
flowers sceimxl worked into the carpet itself, ami a 
ipc^eies of creeping willow spread its leaves out as if 
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stitelied upon it. Scattered about were the yellow 
poppies, a yellow and a red pedicularis, and a rare 
and curious blue flower in heads, the name of which 
I have forgotten. On the highest point the blue and 
purple astragalus covered large areas, but the most 
novel of all the flowers was a species of little silene 
with a bluish ribbed flower precisely like a minia- 
ture Chinese lantern. 

The highest point of the island was enveloped 
most of the time in fog and cloud. While groping 
my way upon one of these cloud summits, probably 
a thousand feet above the sea which flowed at its 
base, I came suddenly upon a deep cleft or chasm, 
which opened in the moss and flowers at my feet and 
led down between crumbling rocky walls at a fear- 
ful incline to the beach. It gave one a sense of peril 
that made him pause quickly. The wraiths of fog 
and mist whirling through and over it enhanced its 
dreadful mystery and depth. Yet I hovered about it, 
retreating and returning, quite fascinated by the con- 
trast between the smooth flowery carpet upon which 
I stood and the terrible yawning chasm. When the 
fog lifted a little and the sun gleamed out, I looked 
down this groove into the cxean, and Tennyson’s 
line cmme to min d as accurately descriptive of the 
scene: — 

** Ihe wnnkled sea beneath him crawls.” 

Another curious effect was the appearance of the 
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bottarn of the sea, visihlt^ a loo^ way out from sliore, 
The water seemed siuldenly to t)e(‘ome shallow or 
else to take on a strange transparently ; the <‘olor and 
cx)nfiguration of the r<K‘ky fl(K)r wert^ sur|>risingly 
distinct 

A new 8[>e(‘ies of small l)lue fox was found and 
killed uj>on the islamk arnl a sorry apology for a fox 
it was.^ It looked as though it might have hec^n 
singed or else skinruHl onc'e, and as though this was 
the second growth of ftir. I'he polar hears whidt our 
sportsmen had hopixl for wert^ not found, though 
the <Ieep, broad, unused trails leading hack from the 
cliffs had douhtle.ss some time been made by them- 
Nothing is {)Iainer than that one c'annot go to Alaska, 
or prol)ably to any other country, and say, Come, 
now, we will kill a bear,’’ and kill it, exc'ept as a rare 
streak of luek. It is a game at which two can play, 
and the lamr plays his part extremely well. All 
large game has its beat or ranges first thing to 
be done is to find this beat, which may take days 
or weeks, then the trial of strategy begins. If you 
outgt'ueral the bear, you may carry off his ptdt. 

We found the hyperborc^an snow bunting nesting 
in crevices of tlie rocks. It was pn)bably c'ompelled 
to this course to eH(*ajH5 the foxes. 'This was the type 
locality for this bird, and it was very abundant. The 
rosy finch also was schui along the cliffs, Inhere were 

^ Tlili wai till! IWI Wiiiul Arotio Um{Vidpm haikmii M^rriam^ 
ta worn suxtiftitir draw ; la winter It h mow wlilti. 
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snow-banks on the beach by the sea, and piles of 
driftwood, most of the large tree trunks doubtless 
brought down by the Yukon, and many hewn and 
sawed timbers from wrecked vessels. 

THE RETURN TRIP 

Returning to Unalaska, we tarried a few hours at 
Dutch Harbor to take in water and coal, and then, 
for the first time, our good ship pointed eastward 
and toward home. A steamer from the Yukon 
was also in Dutch Harbor with several hundred 
returning gold-seekers on board. As we steamed 
away I saw several of them far up on the green 
mountain-side on our left looking down upon us. 
They were barely distinguishable on that broad, 
high, emerald slope. Just out of the harbor we saw 
myriads of fulmars, a kind of petrel. The sea for 
miles was black with them. We touched again at 
the Shumagin Islands to pick up the party we had 
left there on the 7th; and on the 20th were again 
at sweet pastoral Kadiak. The wild roses were in 
bloom, very large and fine, and armfuls of them were 
brought in to deck the table in celebration of the 
birthday of one of Mr. Harriman’s daugHters. 
While here we took an afternoon to visit Long 
Island, ten or twelve miles away, where there was 
another fox farm. It was a low, wooded island, of 
several hundred acres stocked with about a thousand 
blue foxes. Some of the animals peeped shyly at us 
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from around the corner of an old barn, others 
growled at us from beneath it, while others still lifted 
up their voices in protest from the woods. A great 
many fish, trout and salmon, were drying in the sun 
from poles on the beach in front. These were for the 
foxes in winter. Magpies were common here and 
very tame. The farmer had a comfortable home and 
a pleasant situation, and life there must have many 
attractions. The experiment of growing silver-black 
foxes had been tried, but had not succeeded. The 
animals were so wild, and proved to be such dainty 
feeders, that the undertaking was abandoned. They 
require live game for food. 

On leaving Kadiak we again ran into Cook Inlet, 
and put ashore two parties. But there was a sudden 
change of plan, the parties were recalled, and we 
were soon again at sea, homeward bound. 

ST. ELIAS AND THE FAIRWEATHER RANGE 

On the 23d we had such a view of St. Elias and all 
that grand range as is seldom granted to voyagers. 
One of our artists, Mr. Gifford, was up at two 
o’clock in the morning, and finding the summit just 
smitten with the rising sun, painted till his hands 
were too cold to hold the brush. 

We again ran into Yakutat Bay, but all I have to 
record is our feast of Yakutat strawberries. The In- 
dians brought them to us in baskets. The berries 
looked pale and uninviting, but their flavor was really 
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excellent. They grow in great abundance in the sand 
on the beach. On the £4th we steamed all day off the 
Fairweather Range, which lay there before us with- 
out a cloud or film to dim its naked majesty. We 
were two or three hours in passing the great peak 
itself. Piled with snow and beaten upon by a cloud- 
less sun, its reflected light shone in my stateroom 
like that of an enormous full moon. This was a day 
in blue and white, — blue of the sea and sky and 
white of the mountains, — long to be remembered 
but not to be described. The peak of St. Elias, 
standing above a band of cloud, kept us in its eye 
till we were one hundred and fifty miles down the 
coast. 

On the 25th we were at Juneau again, taking coal 
and water. The only toad I saw in Alaska I saw this 
day, as it was fumbling along in the weeds by the 
roadside, just out of Juneau. Here also I gathered 
my first salmon-berries, — a kind of raspberry an 
inch in diameter, with a slightly bitterish flavorr 
but very good. 

The lovely weather still favored us on our return 
trip down the inland passage. Under date of the 26th 
I find this entry in my note-book: — 

‘‘ Bright and warm and still ; all day down the 
inside passage. At one point in Tongass Narrows, 
fishermen taking salmon: a large seine gathered in 
between two rowboats, one of them bright red, and 
men in each with forks picking the fish out of the net 
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and throwing them into the boat. The salmon 
glance and wriggle in the sun like bars of silver. 
Bristling forests, tufted islands, snow-striped peaks 
on every side. A soft, placid day, when nature broods 
and dreams, both sea and shore wrapped in a pro- 
found midsummer tranquillity.” 

In the afternoon we anchored off a deserted In- 
dian village north of Cape Fox. There was a row of 
a dozen houses on the beach of a little bay, with 
nineteen totem poles standing along their fronts. 
These totem poles were the attraction. There was a 
rumor that the Indians had nearly all died of small- 
pox a few years before, and that the few survivors 
had left under a superstitious fear, never to return. 
It was evident that the village had not been occu- 
pied for seven or eight years. Why not, therefore, 
secure some of these totem poles for the museums of 
the various colleges represented by members of the 
expedition ? This was finally agreed upon, and all 
hands, including the ship’s crew, fell to digging up 
and floating to the ship five or six of the more striking 
poles. This occupied us till the night of the 27th. 

Under this date I find this entry in my note-book : 
'‘All day on shore by the deserted Indian village. 
Clear and hot. I sit in the shade of the spruces amid 
huge logs of driftwood on the upper edge of the 
beach, with several Indian graves at my back, under 
the trees, and write up my notes, — the ship at 
anchor out in the bay a mile away. Aided by the 
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tlir lirr Inking «!tnui jii»lr.4 iuui 

tcnving Ihrin to tliivnliip wilti tin* nupiiliui 
Ah I writr ihrrt* iirt* innny Uird-n in tlir trrr'i mul 

IniMheH iinir iihn- ■■■Ihr rufniH luiiiunrr, llir riifniiH* 

hac*keil rhirkii«!tH\ thr gnltini rruwiinl kinglrt^ llii^ 
pine .sinkiii. lliirk tn the wtunb I In’ur Ihr ritHHct« 
haekcHl tliriish iiinl Strller‘?i jiiy. \\ illi nty hnirli I 
have Home Haliwm-Uerrie*^ gnllii’ml iintr by /* 

‘'July Woke tip tlii.H moniing ht*jiring the 
birds sing tlinnigh my «ipe» wimlow. I lotike«i mil 
into the thisky wotwhsl of ii iiunmlnin nenrly 
within a ntone's llirow. We were in (irt^nville CJinii- 
nek the nkien elear, the huh ^^hiiiing full upm the tip* 
jKiHite shore. Pn'Heiitly we were jiiiHHiiig i»iie tif |1 i<i.h€! 
bevvitehing fileoven or rtHTHHeH in the nlmre where llie 
mountaiiiH foniiii lotip iitiieH ilwp firoiiml itti iitlel 
of blue mm, with Hiiow»ertnvfie<l jw*itkH above greiil 
curves of imkial r<K*k at the heini tif it Hieii we nil 
one of those! curious lie!e-4iiieH, wltcre tw^o <*iirn*rtlH 
of water of elifferenl csilors ima^t I1te tlivkling lino 
is shtrf) and clear ftir a long ilidiiniT/* 

The next day, which was still hriglil and w^ariii, 
there was a ilm of miioke in the iiir in the timriiiiig, 
which increasal as went hoiiIIi. We %vrre tiriiriiig 
die region of forces! fmm. When we ri*iir!iril Scfittle 
on July 30, this Jiiiioke hiid sti incrtMistsI tliiil nil the 
great inoiintains w^ere hitldeii l>y it im cfFisiiiiitly m 
they had been liy the chiuds wlieii wt eiilerisl n{Miii 
the voyage- 
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Wc had three tons of coal left in our hunkers, hut 
of our little stock farm down hclow only the milch 
cow remained. She had heen to Siberia and hack, 
and had given milk all the way. 

No voyagers were ever more fortunate than wc. 
No storms, no winds, no delays nor accidents to 
speak of, no illness. We had gone far and fared 
wdL 
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glimpse of the Hudson River between hills or 
through openings in the trees wears better with me 
than a long expanse of it constantly spread out be- 
fore me. One day I had an errand to a farmhouse 
nestled in a little valley or basin at the foot of a moun- 
tain. The earth put out protecting arms all about it, 
— a low hill with an orchard on one side, a sloping 
pasture on another, and the mountain, with the 
skirts of its mantling forests, close at hand in the 
rear. How my heart warmed toward it ! I had been 
so long perched high upon the banks of a great river, 
in sight of all the world, exposed to every wind that 
blows, with a horizon-line that sweeps over half a 
county, that, quite unconsciously to myself, I was 
pining for a nook to sit down in. I was hungry for 
the private and the circumscribed ; I knew it when 
I saw this sheltered farmstead. I had long been rest- 
less and dissatisfied, — a vague kind of homesick- 
ness; now I knew the remedy. Hence when, not 
long afterward, I was offered a tract of wild land, 
barely a mile from home, that contained a secluded 
nook and a few acres of level, fertile land shut off 
from the vain and noisy world of railroads, steam- 
boats, and yachts by a wooded, precipitous moun- 
tain, I quickly closed the bargain, and built me a 
rustic house there, which I call “ Slabsidcs,” because 
its outer walls are covered with slabs. I might have 
given it a prettier name, but not one more fit, or more 
in keeping with the mood that brought me thither 
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A slab is the first cut from the log, and the bark goes 
with it. It is like the first cut from the loaf, which 
we call the crust, and which the children reject, but 
which we older ones often prefer. I wanted to take a 
fresh cut of life, — something that had the bark on, 
or, if you please, that was like a well-browned and 
hardened crust. After three years I am satisfied with 
the experiment. Life has a different flavor here- It 
is reduced to simpler terms; its complex equations 
all disappear. The exact value of x may still elude 
me, but I can press it hard ; I have shorn it of 
many of its disguises and entanglements. 

When I went into the woods the robins went with 
me, or rather they followed close. As soon as a space 
of ground was cleared and the garden planted, they 
were on hand to pick up the worms and insects, and 
to superintend the planting of the cherry-trees : three 
pairs the first summer, and more than double that 
number the second. In the third, their early morn- 
ing chorus was almost as marked a feature as it is 
about the old farm homesteads. The robin is no her- 
mit: he likes company; he likes the busy scenes of 
the farm and the village; he likes to carol to listen- 
ing ears, and to build his nest as near your dwelling 
as he can. Only at rare intervals do I find a real 
sylvan robin, one that nests in the woods, usually by 
still waters, remote from human habitation. In such 
places his morning and evening carol is a welcome 
surprise to the fisherman or camper-out. It is like a 
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dooryard flower found blooming in the wilderness. 
With the robins came the song sparrows and social 
sparrows, or chippies, also. The latter nested in the 
bushes near my cabin, and the song sparrows in the 
bank above the ditch that drains my land. I notice 
that Chippy finds just as many horsehairs to weave 
into her nest here in my horseless domain as she does 
when she builds in the open country. Her partiality 
for the long hairs from the manes and tails of horses 
and cattle is so great that she is often known as the 
hair-bird. What would she do in a country where 
there were neither cows nor horses ? Yet these hairs 
are not good nesting-material. They are slippery, 
refractory things, and occasionally cause a tragedy in 
the nest by getting looped around the legs or the 
neck of the young or of the parent bird. They prob^ 
ably give a smooth finish to the interior, dear to the 
heart of Chippy. 

The first year of my cabin life a pair of robins at- 
tempted to build a nest upon the round timber that 
forms the plate under my porch roof. But it was a 
poor place to build in. It took nearly a week’s time 
and caused the birds a great waste of labor to find 
this out. The coarse material they brought for the 
foundation would not bed well upon the rounded 
surface of the timber, and every vagrant breeze that 
came along swept it off. My porch was kept littered 
with twigs and weed-stalks for days, till finally the 
birds abandoned the undertaking. The next season 
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a wiser or more cxpcrieru’od j>air made the attempt 
again» and succeeded. They placed the nest against 
the rafter where it joins the plate; they used mud 
from the start to level up with and to hold the first 
twigs and straws, and had soon completed a firm, 
shapely stru(*ture. Wluai the young were about 
ready to fly, it was iiiteresting to note that there 
was apparently an older and a younger, as in most 
families. One bird was more advanced than any of 
the others. Had the parent birds intentionally stim- 
ulated it with extra (piantities of food, so as to be 
able to launch their offspring into the world one 
at a time ? At any rate, one of the l)ir(ls was ready 
to leave the nest a day and a half before any of the 
others. I happened to be looking at it when the first 
impulse to get outside tlie nest seemed to seize it. Its 
parents were encouraging it with calls and assur- 
ances from some rocks a fc^w yards away. It an- 
swered tlieir calls in vigorous, strident tones. Then 
it climhe<l over the edge of the nest uj>on tlie 
took a few steps forward, then a few more, till it wiis 
a yard from the nest and near the end of the tim- 
ber, and <*ould look off into free space. Its parents 
apparently shouted, ‘‘Come onl” But its courage 
was not (|uite ecjual to the leap; it looked around, 
and seeing how far it was from liottie, scampered 
back to the nest, and c*limhe<l into it like a fright- 
encxl child. It had made its first journey into the 
world, but the home tie had l>rought it (juiekly back. 
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A few hours afterward it journeyed to the end of the 
plate again, and then turned and rushed back. The 
third time its heart was braver, its wings stronger, 
and leaping into the air with a shout, it flew easily 
to some rocks a dozen or more yards away. Each of 
the young in succession, at intervals of nearly a day, 
left the nest in this manner. There would be the 
first journey of a few feet along the plate, the first 
sudden panic at being so far from home, the rush 
back, a second and perhaps a third attempt, and 
then the irrevocable leap into the air, and a clamor- 
ous flight to a near-by bush or rock. Young birds 
never go back when they have once taken flight. 
The first free flap of the wing severs forever the ties 
that bind them to home. 

The chickadees we have always with us. They 
are like the evergreens among the trees and plants. 
Winter has no terrors for them. They are properly 
wood-birds, but the groves and orchards know 
them also. Did they come near my cabin for better 
protection, or did they chance to find a little cavity 
in a tree there that suited them ? Branch-builders 
and ground-builders are easily accommodated, but 
the chickadee must find a cavity, and a small one at 
that. The woodpeckers make a cavity when a suit- 
able trunk or branch is found, but the chickadee, 
with its small, sharp beak, rarely does so; it usually 
smooths and deepens one already formed. This a 
pair did a few yards from my cabin. The opening 
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was into the heart of a little sassafras, a,l)out four 
feet from the ground. Day after day the birds 
took turns in deepening and enlarging the cavity; 
a soft, gentle hammering for a few moments in the 
heart of the little tree, and then the appearance of 
the worker at the opening, with the chips in his, 
or her, beak. They changed off every little while, 
one working while the other gathered food. Abso- 
lute equality of the sexes, both in plumage and 
in duties, seems to prevail among these birds, as 
among a few other species. During the preparations 
for housekeeping the birds were hourly seen and 
heard, but as soon as the first egg was laid, all this 
was changed. They suddenly became very shy and 
quiet. Had it not been for the new egg that was 
added each day, one would have concluded that 
they had abandoned the place. There was a pre- 
cious secret now that must be well kept. After incu- 
bation began, it was only by watching that I could 
get a glimpse of one of the birds as it came quickly 
to feed or to relieve the other. 

One day a lot of Vassar girls came to visit me, and 
I led them out to the little sassafras to see the chick- 
adees’ nest. The sitting bird kept her place as head 
after head, with its nodding plumes and millinery, 
appeared above the opening to her chamber, and a 
pair of inquisitive eyes peered down upon her. But I 
saw that she was getting ready to play her little trick 
to frighten them away. Presently I heard a faint 
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expltwion III llu' IhjIIdiii of iho riivity* whrii \hv pri^p- 
\ng girl jcrkiHl her hrml ipurkly hiiek, with the ex- 
f^lainathm* *‘ Wh\% it Hjiit at mvV* I1ir triek «if the 
bird on Hnrh oreasitniH in lippiirenlly to «!rii\v in its 
breath till itn form |K»reeptil»ly swells* am! tlirn give 
forth a C|ui<h* explosive stmini like an f*seiipiiig jet of 
ateam. One invoinntarily eloses Inn eyes am! Jerks 
bach his head. Hie girls, to tlieir great amusement, 
provoked the bird into this }»retty tmtlmrst of her 
iinpatienee two or three times. But iih the ruse failed 
of its eifec’t, the bird <ii<l not kin^p it up. but let the 
laughing faees ga/.e till th«w were Hiitisfied. 

There is only one oilier bird known to rne that 
resorts to the aiiine trk*k to seiire awMiy intruder, 
and that is the gnmt c*rt*sti*il flyeiitefier. As your 
bead apfamm twfon* tlie entriinei* ti> the <*iivity in 
which the mother birtl is silting, a Htidden burst of 
escaiping steam mHUtis dirtsietl iit y«iur facT, and 
your backward rnovenient knaves the wny ojHUi for 
the bird to eseajM% which she quiihly dc«»s. 

The ehiekadta^ is a prolifie binfjiiyiiig from six 
to eight eggs* and it mvins to have ftnv iiiitiirid 
enemies, I think it is si*kloni molested liy scjiiirrels 
or black snakes or weascdH or crows or owds, *Ttie 
entrance to the nest is iisuidly so siniili thiit iioiie of 
these cnMiturw can c*onie at them, \'el the iiuiiila^r 
of ehiekadetxs in any givcm territory sf*furis siitiilL 
What keeps tliem in ehiH*k ? Proliiilily tin* rigors of 
winter and a limited fwKbsupply. TIii! aiit-eiile», 
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fnul.”('aj(‘rs, and scod-ealors mostly migralc. Our 
all»llu‘”ycar“rotm(l birds, like the (*hickadcos, wood- 
{H^ck<‘rs, jays, jukI nuihaU'hcs, live mostly on nuts 
and the ('o;gs and larvae of tree-inse(‘ts, and hem*e 
their larder is a r(\slri<*led one; lienee, also, these 
birds rear oidy one brood in a season. A hairy wood- 
pc^cker passe<l the winter in the woods near me by 
subsistini^ on a certain simill white grid) which he 
found in the bark of some deaid heml<)(‘k“trees. He 
“worked*’ these trees, — four of them, — as the 
slang is, “ for iill they were worth.” The grub was 
under the outer sludl of bark, and the bird literally 
skinned the tre<\s in getting at his favorite morsel. 
He worked from the top downward, hammering or 
prying off this shell, and leaving the tnmk of the tre^e 
with a red, denuded I(K)k. Bushels of the frag- 
ments of tlie bark eoveml the ground at the foot of 
the tn*e in spring, and the trunk looked as if it had 
been flayed, —as it had. 

llie big cliimney of my cabin of <x)urse attracted 
the chimney swifts, and as it was not used in sum- 
mer, two pairs built their nests in it, and we had 
the muffled thunder of their wings at all hours 
of tlie day and night. One night, when one of the 
I broods was nearly fledged, the nest that held them 
fi‘11 down into thi!? firephux\ Suc*h a din of scTee<*hing 
and chattering as they instantly sc*t up! Neither my 
dog nor I eouhl sleep. They yelled in c'homs, stop- 
ping at the end of every half-minute as if u|)on sig-^ 
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ml. Now !}h\v wtTrall nt thr ti pof llit‘ir 

voices, then ii sijchlen, demi .Hilcnce 4‘nHiiril. 1‘hcri the 
din hegim iigiiin, to leriiiinatc at thi* iiisfiuil m lic» 
fore. If they Inid been long prinl icing l<»gct}if'r, |1h*v 
could not Imve Hucceetletl 1 letter, ! never tieforc 
heard the erv <}f liinis so neeurntely liinf*d. After a 
while I got up and put tliem hack up tin* <’hiniiiev, 
and stoppetl up the throat of the line with news- 
papers. I'he next day one Iht* parent turds, in 
bringing foot! t<i them, <ainie <lo\\n tin* chiriuiev willi 
Hueh forcT that it |msHed tliniugh the papers and 
brought up in the firephuT. On rapturing it I saw 
that it.H throat was distende<! with food m ii ehip- 
inunkks cheek with corn, or a boy*s pocket with 
chestnutH. I ofKunsl its niinidildes, when it ejected a 
wad of imsects as large ns it ticun. Most of thiun w'crt! 
miK*h inacenitcHh but there wen* Iw^o liousediies yet 
alive and Inal little the worse for tlaiur elose isinfiiie- 
meiit. They st ret c’hcHl tliernselves. and walketl iibout 
upon my hand, enjiayang n bnuitli of fresh nir once 
mon\ It was nearly hours before the swift iigiiiri 
ventured into the <’himney with fiHHh 

These birds do not perch, nor alight uficiri liiiildings 
or the ground, I'hey an* appanmtly Ujain the wdng 
all clay. They outride the sttirms. I have in iity 
mind a ehcM*ring pic*lure of thrc*e of Iheiti I nmw fiicutig 
a heavy thimder^show^er one afltTiioiun The wind 
was blowing a gale, the cdouds were roliiiig in bifick, 
portentous billows out of the west, the jamk of tliiiiir 
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der were shaking the heavens, and the big drops 
were just beginning to come down, when, on looking 
up, I saw three swifts high in air, working their way 
slowly, straight into the teeth of the storm. They 
were not hurried or disturbed ; they held themselves 
firmly and steadily ; indeed, they were fairly at 
anchor in the air till the rage of the elements should 
have subsided. I do not know that any other of our 
land birds outride the storms in this way. 

The phoebe-birds also soon found me out in my 
retreat, and a pair of them deliberated a long while 
about building on a little shelf in one of my gables. 
But, much to my regret, they finally decided in favor 
of a niche in the face of a ledge of rocks not far 
from my spring. The place was well screened by 
bushes and well guarded against the approach of 
snakes or four-footed prowlers, and the birds pros- 
pered well and reared two broods. They have now 
occupied the same nest three years in succession. 
This is unusual : Phoebe prefers a new nest each sea- 
son, but in this case there is no room for another, 
and, the site being a choice one, she slightly repairs 
and refurnishes her nest each spring, leaving the 
new houses for her more ambitious neighbors. 

Of wood-warblers my territory affords many 
specimens. One spring a solitary Nashville warbler 
lingered near my cabin for a week. I heard his 
bright, ringing song at all hours of the day. The 
next spring there were two or more, and they nested 
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in my pea-bushes. The black and white creeping 
warblers are perhaps the most abundant. A pair of 
them built a nest in a steep moss and lichen cov- 
ered hillside, beside a high gray rock. Our path 
to Julian’s Rock led just above it. It was an ideal 
spot and an ideal nest, but it came to grief. Some 
small creature sucked the eggs. On removing the 
nest I found an earth-stained egg beneath it. Evi- 
dently the egg had ripened before its receptacle was 
ready, and the mother, for good luck, had placed 
it in the foundation. 

One day, as I sat at my table writing, I had a 
call from the worm-eating warbler. It came into the 
open door, flitted about inquisitively, and then, 
startled by the apparition at the table, dashed 
against the window-pane and fell down stunned. I 
picked it up, and it lay with closed eyes panting in 
my hand. I carried it into the open air. In a mo-- 
ment or two it opened its eyes, looked about, and 
then closed them and fell to panting again. Soon if 
looked up at me once more and about the room, and 
seemed to say: “ Where am I ? What has happeneo 
to me?” Presently the panting ceased, the bird’s 
breathing became more normal, it gradually got its 
bearings, and, at a motion of my hand, darted away. 
This is an abundant warbler in my vicinity, and 
nested this year near by. I have discovered that it 
has an air-song — the song of ecstasy — like that 
of the oven-bird. I had long suspected it, as I fre- 
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<l[Ueiitly heard a fine burst of melody that was new 
to itie. One June day I was fortunate enough to 
Hec tlxe bird delivering its song in the air above the 
low trees. As with the oven-bird, its favorite hour 
tlxe early twilight, though I hear the song occa- 
Hiona-lly at other hours. The bird darts upward fifty 
feet or more, about half the height that the oven- 
bird attains, and gives forth a series of rapid, ring- 
ing^ imosical notes, which quickly glide into the long, 
Hj>arrow-like trill that forms its ordinary workaday 
Hon^. While this part is being uttered, the singer is 
on its downward flight into the woods. The flight- 
Bong of the oven-bird is louder and more striking, 
line! is not so shy and furtive a performance. The 
latter I hear many times every June twilight, and I 
frequently see the singer reach his climax a hundred 
feet or more in the air, and then mark his arrow-like 
fliglit downward. I have heard this song also in the 
middle of the night near my cabin. At such times it 
Btands out on the stillness like a bursting rocket on 
the l>a.ckground of the night. 

One or two mornings in April, at a very early 
hour, I am quite sure to hear the hermit thrush 
singing in the bushes near my window. How 
quickly I am transported to the Delectable Moun- 
tains a.nd to the mossy solitudes of the northern 
woods ! The winter wren also pauses briefly in his 
nortlxern journey, and surprises and delights my 
ear with his sudden, lyrical burst of melody. Such 
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ft clapper, fidf^ety, pstieulatiii^^ lH»l»!»iiitf up auii 
(luwn-'aiui-uut-iuui-in little lani, am! yet full i»f siirli 
sweet, wild luelcaiy! l'(» p't liiui at his uiie 

needs lu hear luin in u dim, northern heinloek 
wood, where his voiee reverberates iis in n ^^reait hall; 
just as one should hear the veerv in a Ihhh'Ii and 
bireh wood, beside ii purling trout !»niok, wlien the 
evening shades are falling. It then beeuines to you 
the voi(‘e of some particailnr spirit of t!ie plaet* and 
the hour. The veerv does not inhabit the woods im- 
inediately about my eabin, but in tlie sumuNT twi- 
light he frecjuently (suues up from tin* valley below 
and .sings along the borders tjf my territory. How 
welcome his simple tlutedike strain! llie wood 
thrush is the leading chorister in the woods ahout me. 
He does not voiee the wildness, Init seems to give a 
touch of something half riirak half urban, sueh is 
the power of assocaation in hird-songs. In the even- 
ing twilight I often sit on the highest point of the 
rocky rim of the great granite* bowl thiit holds mv 
three acres of prairie* soil, and Sf*e tin* shfidows 
deepen, and list<*n to the liird voices that rise up 
from the fore.st below me. I'he songs of ninny wood 
thrushes make a .sort of golden warp in the t4*\ture of 
sounds that is lieing woven about me. Now the 
flight-song of the oven-hird liolds tlie i*ar, the 
fainter one of the worm-eating wiirhler iim*H it The 
carol of the robin, tlie vesper hymn of the Ifinnger, 
the flute of the veery. are all on tin* air. Fiiiiilly, m 
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tlu* shadows (ha^iHai and llu‘ stars to come out, 

the whip-poor-will suddenly slrik(\s up. What a. rude 
intrusion upon the serenity and harmony of the 
liotir! A cry without music, insistent, reiterated, 
loud, penelralin|i[, ami yet the ear wi'h^omes it also; 
thc^ night and tln^ solitmh' are so vast that they (*a.n 
slaml it; and w lnm, an hourlatm*, as the night enti'rs 
into fidl poss(‘ssion, lh(‘ bird c’omes and serenades 
me undtT my window or upon my doorstep, my 
heart warms toward it. Its vry is a love-eall, and 
there is something of tlu^ ardor and persistence 
of love in it, and wlitui the female res|H>nds, and 
comes and hovers nc^ar, there is an inlen’hange of 
subdued, caressing ttmes ludwtHUi the two birds that 
it is a (h^light to hear. During my first summer here 
one bir<l used to strike up eva^ry night fnmi a high 
ledge of rocks in front c»f my door. At just 8U(»h a 
nmment in llic twilight he would begin, the first to 
break the stillness. Then thcMJihers would follow, 
till the solitmh* was vocal with their calls. They are 
rarely heard later than ten o'clcM’k, Theti at day- 
break they lake up the tale again, whipping poor 
Will till one pith*s him. One April morning belwc*en 
three ami four o’cloek, lienring one strike up near 
iny window, I began counting its ('alls. My neigh- 
bor hftil told me he had heard <mc call (ner two him- 
dred limes witlmut a bmik, which seemed to me a 
big story. But I luive a much bigger one to tell, 
'fhis birtl aetuidly laid upon tlu* back of |M>or Will 
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one thonsanc! anti eighty liltnvn. with only ii 
barely perca'plible paiiM* Iiiti* iiihI l!n*rt% iw if to 
eateh its l^reatlu 'I'lieii it stoppeil iiboiil lytlf m iiiin- 
ntc and began again* tittering tins time lliree litin- 
<lred and ninety ealls» wlieii it pitii?»efl. ii little 
farther away, fotik np the tale i>nee more* iiitd eon- 
titiued till I fell itsli*ep. 

By day the whip-poor-will ii{»pim»iil!y situ nifition* 
less upon the ground. A few tiiiirs in my walks 
througli tlu‘ woods I liave .Htfirleil fine iip froiii 
almost nnder my feet. < )ii stieli imriiifioiis the birtrs 
movements suggest those of ii but; its mdiigs make 
no noise, and it witvc*rs fiboiil in tin 
manner, and quiekly dnips to the gniiifid iigiiiis. 
One June day we Hushed itn i»lt! one wsiti tier iw0 
young, but there was no iiideeision or tirsitfitiiiii in 
the manner of the inother bird this tifite* Hie yriiing 
were more tlian half fleriged, find they sriiiii|ierefi 
away a few yards and suildeiily scjiiiilliHl w|i€iit the 
ground, where tlu'ir protiHdivi* isiloring rriiileri*d 
them almost invi.sible. Hien the iiincioiw put 

forth all her arts to iilisorb luir iitteiilinfi fiint lure 
us away from her olfs}>ring* She flittril liefort* un 
from side to side, with spn»in! wdiigs ami liiib now 
falling upon the ground, where she would wuiiain a 
moment as if quite <lisable<h tiaui jM^rtdiirig iffMiii tin 
old stump or low branc‘!i with dwHipiijg* ijtiivrrsng 
wings, and imploring us by every gesltire to take Iter 
and spare her young. My cxuiipaiikui had li» camera 
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with him, but the bird would not remain long 
enough in one position for him to get her picture. 
The whip-poor-will builds no nest, but lays her two 
blunt, speckled eggs upon the dry leaves, where the 
plumage of the sitting bird blends perfectly with her 
surroundings. The eye, only a few feet away, has to 
search long and carefully to make her out. Every 
gray and brown and black tint of dry leaf and lichen, 
and bit of bark or broken twig, is copied in her plum- 
age. In a day or two, after the young are hatched, 
the mother begins to move about with them through 
the woods. 

When I want the wild of a little different flavor 
and quality from that immediately about my cabin, 
I go a mile through the woods to Black Creek, here 
called the Shattega, and put my canoe into a long, 
smooth, silent stretch of water that winds through a 
heavily timbered marsh till it leads into Black Pond, 
an oval sheet of water half a mile or more across. 
Here I get the moist, spongy, tranquil, luxurious 
side of Nature. Here she stands or sits knee-deep in 
water, and wreathes herself with pond-lilies in sum- 
mer, and bedecks herself with scarlet maples in 
autumn. She is an Indian maiden, dark, subtle, 
dreaming, with glances now and then that thrill 
the wild blood in one^s veins. The Shattega here is a 
stream without banks and with a just perceptible 
current. It is a waterway through a timbered marsh. 
The level floor of the woods ends in hn irregular line 
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where the level surface of the water begins. As 
glides along in his boat, he sees various rank a 
tic growths slowly waving in the shadowy d( 
beneath him. The larger trees on each side i 
their branches above his head, so that at tim( 
seems to be entering an arboreal cave out of v 
glides the stream. In the more open places 
woods mirror themselves in the glassy surfac 
one seems floating between two worlds, clouds 
sky and trees below him matching those around 
above him. A bird flits from shore to shore, anc 
sees it duplicated against the sky in the under-w 
What vistas open ! What banks of drooping fol 
what grain and arch of gnarled branches, lur< 
eye as one drifts or silently paddles along! 
stream has absorbed the shadows so long that 
itself like a liquid shadow. Its bed is lined with 
ous dark vegetable growths, as with the ski 
some huge, shaggy animal, the fur of which si 
stirs in the languid current. I go here in early sp 
after the ice has broken up, to get a glimpse o: 
first wild ducks and to play the sportsman withe 
gun. I am sure I would not exchange the quiet 
prise and pleasure I feel, as, on rounding some f 
or curve in the stream, two or more ducks sj 
suddenly out from some little cove or indentatic 
the shore, and with an alarum qioack, quack, lai 
into the air and quickly gain the free spaces a 
the treetops, for the satisfaction of the gunner 
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sees their dead bodies fall before his murderous fire. 
He has only a dead duck, which, the chances are, he 
will not find very toothsome at this season, while 1 
have a live duck with whistling wings cleaving the 
air northward, where, in some lake or river of Maine 
or Canada, in late summer, I may meet him again 
with his brood. It is so easy, too, to bag the game 
with your eye, while your gun may leave you only a 
feather or two floating upon the water. The duck 
has wit, and its wit is as quick as, or quicker than, the 
sportsman’s gun. One day in spring I saw a gunner 
cut down a duck when it had gained an altitude of 
thirty or forty feet above the stream. At the report 
it stopped suddenly, turned a somersault, and fell 
with a splash into the water. It fell like a brick, and 
disappeared like one ; only a feather and a few bub- 
bles marked the spot where it struck. Had it sunk ? 
No; it had dived. It was probably winged, and in 
the moment it occupied in falling to the water it had 
decided what to do. It would go beneath the hunter, 
since it could not escape above him; it could fly in 
the water with only one wing, with its feet to aid it. 
The gunner instantly set up a diligent search in all 
directions, up and down along the shores, peering 
long and intently into the depths, thrusting his oar’ 
into the weeds and driftwood at the edge of the wa- 
ter, but no duck or sign of duck could he find. It 
was as if the wounded bird had taken to the mimic 
heaven that looked so sunny and real down there. 
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and gone on to Canada by that route. What aston- 
ished me was that the duck should have kept its pre- 
sence of mind under such trying circumstances, and 
not have lost a fraction of a second of time in decid- 
ing on a course of action. The duck, I am convinced, 
has more sagacity than any other of our commonicr 
fowl. 

The day I see the first ducks I am pretty sure to 
come upon the first flock of blackbirds, — rut*ty 
grackles, — resting awhile on their northward jour- 
ney amid the reeds, alders, and spice-bush beside 
the stream. They allow me to approach till I can see 
their yellow eyes and the brilliant iris on the necks 
and heads of the males. Many of them are vocal, and 
their united voices make a volume of sound that is 
analogous to a bundle of slivers. Sputtering, splinter- 
ing, rasping, rending, their notes chafe and excite the 
ear. They suggest thorns and briers of sound, and 
yet are most welcome. What voice that rises from our 
woods or beside our waters in April is not tempered 
or attuned to the ear ? Just as I like to chew^ the 
crinkleroot and the twigs of the spice-bush at this 
time, or at any time, for that matter, so I like to treat 
my ear to these more aspirated and astringent bii d 
voices. Is it Thoreau who says they are like pepper 
and salt to this sense ? In all the blackbirds we hear 
the voice of April not yet quite articulate; there is a 
suggestion of catarrh and influenza still in the air- 
passages. I should, perhaps, except the red-shoul*' 
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(Icrcd starluig, whose eh^ar and liquid gnr-ga-lee or 
(hka4c(\ above the full wal(‘r-eours(‘s, makes a difLu*- 
eiit iinprc'ssion. Tlu^ eowbird also has a clear note, 
but it scHuns to be wrenched or pumped up with 
much (‘ITort. 

In May I go to Black ( Yec'k to hear the warblers 
and the water-thrtisluss. It is the only loc'ality where 
I have ever lu^ard th<' two walt'r-thruslies, or accen- 
tors, singing at the same tinus — the New York and 
the large-billed, 'riie; latter is much more abundant 
and much the tiiuT songster. I low he does make 
tliese watery solitudcns ring with his sudden, brilliant 
burst of song 1 But the inori'j northern species pleases 
the ear also with his (juieter and less hurried strain. 
I drift in my boat and let the ear attend to tlic one, 
tlien to th<^ other, while the (^e takers note of their 
quick, nervous movements and darting flight. The 
smaller spetnes probaldy d<K\s not nest along this 
stream, Imt the large-billed breeds here abundantly. 
The last nest I found was in the roots of an up- 
turned tree, witli the water immediately beneath it. 
I ha<l asked a neigliboring farm-lioy if he knew of 
any birds’ nests, 

** Yes,” he Haiti ; and he named over the nests of 
robins, highholes, sjiarrows, and others, and then 
that of a tip“Up.’* 

At this last I pricked up my ears, so to speak, 
I had not seen a tip-up’s nest in many a day. 

Where?” 1 iiujuired. 
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In the roots of a tree in the woods/’ said Charley. 

‘‘Not the nest of the ‘tip-up/ or sandpiper/’ said 
X. “ It builds on the ground in the open country near 
streams.” 

“Anyhow, it tipped,” replied the boy. 

He directed me to the spot, and I found, as I ex- 
pected to find, the nest of the water-thrush. When 
the Vassar girls came again, I conducted them to the 
spot, and they took turns in walking a small tree 
trunk above the water, and gazing upon a nest brim- 
ming with the downy backs of young birds. 

When I am listening to the water-thrushes, I 
am also noting with both eye and ear the warblers 
and vireos. There comes a week in May when the 
speckled Canada warblers are in the ascendant. 
They feed in the low bushes near the water’s edge, 
and are very brisk and animated in voice and move- 
ment. The eye easily notes their slate-blue backs 
and yellow breasts with their broad band of black 
spots, and the ear quickly discriminates their not 
less marked and emphatic song. 

In late summer I go to the Shattega, and to the 
lake out of which it flows, for white pond-lilies, and 
to feast my eye on the masses of purple loosestrife 
and the more brilliant but more hidden and retired 
cardinal-flower that bloom upon its banks. One can- 
not praise the pond-lily; his best words mar it, like 
the insects that eat its petals : but he can contem- 
plate it as it opens in the morning sun and distills 
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such perfume, such purity, such snow of petal and 
such gold of anther, from the dark water and still 
darker ooze. How feminine it seems beside its 
coarser and more robust congeners ; how shy, how 
pliant, how fine in texture and star-like in form ! 

The loosestrife is a foreign plant, but it has made 
itself thoroughly at home here, and its masses of 
royal purple make the woods look civil and festive. 
The cardinal burns with a more intense fire, and 
fairly lights up the little dark nooks where it glasses 
itself in the still water. One must pause and look 
at it. Its intensity, its pure scarlet, the dark back- 
ground upon which it is projected, its image in the 
still darker water, and its general air of retirement 
and seclusion, all arrest and delight the eye. It is a 
heart-throb of color on the bosom of the dark soli- 
tude. 

The rarest and wildest animal that my neighbor- 
hood boasts of is the otter. Every winter we see the 
tracks of one or more of them upon the snow along 
Black Creek. But the eye that has seen the animal 
itself in recent years I cannot find. It probably 
makes its excursions along the creek by night. Fol- 
low its track — as large as that of a fair-sized dog — 
over the ice, and you will find that it ends at every 
open pool and rapid, and begins again upon the ice 
beyond. Sometimes it makes little excursions up the 
bank, its body often dragging in the snow like a log. 
My son followed the track one day far up the moun- 
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tain-side, where the absence of the snow caused him 
to lose it. I like to think of so wild and shy a crea- 
ture holding its own within sound of the locomo- 
tive’s whistle. 

The fox passes my door in winter, and probably 
in summer too, as do also the ’possum and the coon. 
The latter tears down my sweet corn in the garden, 
and the rabbit eats off my raspberry-bushes and nib- 
bles my first strawberries, while the woodchucks eat 
my celery and beans and peas. Chipmunks carry 
off the corn I put out for the chickens, and weasels 
eat the chickens themselves. 

Many times during the season I have in my soli- 
tude a visit from a bald eagle. There is a dead tree 
near the summit, where he often perches, and which 
we call the ‘‘ old eagle-tree.” It is a pine, killed years 
ago by a thunderbolt, — the bolt of Jove, — and 
now the bird of Jove hovers about it or sits upon it. 
I have little doubt that what attracted me to this 
spot attracts him, — the seclusion, the savageness, 
the elemental grandeur. Sometimes, as I look out of 
my window early in the morning, I see the eagle 
upon his perch, preening his plumage, or waiting for 
the rising sun to gild the mountain-tops. When the 
smoke begins to rise from my chimney, or he sees 
me going to the spring for water, he concludes it is 
time for him to be off. But he need not fear the 
crack of the rifle here ; nothing more deadly than 
field-glasses shall be pointed at him while I am 
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about. Often in the course of the day I see him 
circling above niy domain, or winging Ins way 
toward the mountains, llis Iiome is apparently in 
the Shawangunk Range, twenty or more miles dis- 
tant, and I fancy he stops or liiigcrs above me on his 
way to the river. The days on which I see him are 
not quite the same as the other days. I think my 
tiioughts soar a little higher all the rest of the morn- 
ing: I have had a visit from a messenger of Jove. 
The lift or range of those groat wings has passed into 
my thought, I orK‘e heard a collector get up in a 
scientific l)ody and tell how many eggs of the bald 
eagle he had clutched that season, how many from 
this nest, how many from that, and how one of 
the eagles liad deported itself after he had killed 
its mate. I fedt ashamed for him. lie had only 
proved himself a superior human weasel. The man 
with the rifle and the man with the ccdlector's 
craze are fast reducing the number of eagles in the 
c^oimtry. Twenty yc^ars ago I used to see a dozen or 
more along the river in the spring when the ice was 
breaking up, where I now see only one or two, or 
none at all. In the ])rcsent case, what would it 
profit me could I find and plunder my eagle’s nest, 
or strip lus skin from his ckuul caremss ? Should I 
know hirti better ? I do not want to know him that 
way. I want rather to fcicl the inspiration of his 
presenc'c and noble bearing. I want my interest and 
sympathy to go with him in his continental voyaging 
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up and down, and in his long, elevated flights to and 
from his eyrie upon the remote, solitary cliffs. He 
draws great lines across the sky ; he sees the forests 
like a carpet beneath him, he sees the hills and val- 
leys as folds and wrinkles in a many-colored tapes- 
try ; he sees the river as a silver belt connecting re- 
mote horizons. We climb mountain-peaks to get a 
glimpse of the spectacle that is hourly spread out 
beneath him. Dignity, elevation, repose, are his. I 
would have my thoughts take as wide a sweep. I 
would be as far removed from the petty cares and 
turmoils of this noisy and blustering world. 
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NEW GLEANINGS IN OLD FIELDS 

I 

O NE of the good signs of the times is the inter- 
est our young people are taking in the birds, 
and the numerous clubs and societies that are be- 
ing formed throughout the country for bird prO' 
tection and bird study. In my youth but little was 
heard about the birds. They were looked upon as 
of small account. Many of them were treated as 
the farmer’s natural enemies. Crows and all kinds 
of hawks and owls were destroyed whenever chance 
offered. I knew a farmer who every summer caught 
and killed all the red-tailed hawks he could. He 
stood up poles in his meadows, upon the tops of 
which he would set steel traps. The hawks, looking 
for meadow-mice, would alight upon them and be 
caught. The farmer was thus slaying some of his 
best friends, as these large hawks live almost en- 
tirely upon mice and other vermin. The redtail, or 
hen-hawk, is very wary of a man with a gun, but 
he has not yet learned of the danger that lurks in a 
steel trap on the top of a pole. 

If a strict account could be kept ^ith our crows 
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and hawks for a year, it would be found at th< 
of that time that most of them had a balance to 
credit. They do us more good than injury. A 
of them, such as the fish crow, the sharp-shi; 
hawk, Cooper’s hawk, and the duck hawk, are 
stmctive to song-birds and wild fowl ; but the oi 
subsist mainly upon insects and vermin. 

One August, when I was a boy, I rememt 
great flight of sparrow hawks, — so called, I 
pose, because they rarely if ever catch span 
They were seen by the dozen, hovering above 
flitting about the meadows. On carefully obsei 
them, I found they were catching grasshoppei 
the large, fat ones found in the meadows in 
summer. They would poise on the wing tw 
or thirty feet above the ground, after the ma 
of the larger hawks watching for mice, then 
denly drop down and seize their prey, which 
devoured on the limb of a tree or a stake in the h 
They lingered about for several days and then dr; 
away. 

Nearly every season a pair of broad-wi] 
hawks about a size smaller than the hen-haw 
build their nest in the woods not far from my 
You may know this hawk by its shrill, piercing 
the smoothest, most ear-piercing note I knoi 
in the woods. They utter this cry when you appr 
their nest, and continue to utter it as long as 
linger about. One season they built in a large j 
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tree lu^ar whieh 1 fre<jiienlly passed in iny walk. 
Always, as 1 <*auie near, 1 would hear this wild, shrill 
plaint* made, 1 think, by the mother hird. Often 
she would sit upon a branch in full view and utter 
her ear*“dividinj;jj prot<\st. Inhere were never any 
signs ahotit the n(\st that birds or poultry formed 
part of the food of the young. It is said that this 
hawk suhsists prineipally upon insects and frogs. 
When the yonng two of them — were about two 
thirds grown, they uschI to perc‘h upon the edge of 
the nest and upon one of the brandies that held it 
in place. 

One day I took a couple of bird enthusiasts there 
to hear the cry of tlie mother hawk. We lingered 
about for nearly an hour, and not a sound wa.H heard 
nor a parent liawk seen. I1ien I tried to stir up 
tlie young, hut without effect. They regarded us 
intently, hut made no move and uttered no cry. A 
smaller tree grew beside tlie pine that lield the nest. 
llj> this I climbed till witliin probably twentyTive 
feet of the Huspieious young; then I reached out my 
foot and planted it upon a limb of die larger tree. 
Instantly, as if the tree were a vital part of tliem- 
selves, the young hawks took the alarm and lanncjhed 
into tlie air. But th<^ wings of one of them (»ould not 
long Husiaiti liirn, ami he came to the ground witliin 
twenty yards of the fmit of the tree. As we ap- 
|)roaelie<l him his attitucle of <lefense was striking,— 
wings lialf spread, beak open, one foot raised, and 
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a look of dejBance in his eye. But we soon reassured 
him, and presently left him perched upon a branch 
in a much more composed state of mind. The parent 
hawks did not appear upon the scene during our stay. 

II 

I do not share the alarm expressed in some quar- 
ters over the seeming decrease in the numbers of our 
birds. We are always more or less pessimistic in 
regard to the present time and present things. As we 
grow older, the number of beautiful things in the 
world seems to diminish. The Indian summer is not 
what it used to be; the winters are not so bracing; 
the spring is more uncertain; and honest men are 
fewer. But there is not much change, after all. The 
change is mainly in us. I find no decrease in the great 
body of our common field, orchard, and wood birds, 
though I do not see the cliff swallows I used to see in 
my youth; they go farther north, to northern New 
England and Canada. Our smart new farm build- 
ings with their dressed and painted clapboards do not 
attract them. At Rangeley Lake, in Maine, I saw the 
eaves of bams as crowded with their mud nests as I 
used to see the eaves of my father’s barns amid the 
Catskills. In the cliffs along the Yukon in Alaska 
they are said to swarm in great numbers. The cliffs 
along the upper Columbia show thousands of their 
nests. Nearly all our game-birds are decreasing in 
numbers, because sportsmen are more and more 
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numerous and skillful, and their guns more and more 
deadly. The bobolinks are fewer than they were a 
decade or two ago, because they are slaughtered 
more and more in the marshes and rice-fields of the 
South. The bluebirds and hermit thrushes were 
threatened with extinction by a cold wave and a 
severe storm in the Southern States, a few years ago. 
These birds appear to have perished by the hundred 
thousand. But they have slowly recovered lost 
ground, and seem now to be as numerous as ever. 
I see fewer eagles along the Hudson River than I 
used to see fifteen years ago. The collectors and the 
riflemen are no doubt responsible for this decrease. 
But the robins, thrushes, finches, warblers, black- 
birds, orioles, flycatchers, vireos, and woodpeckers 
are quite as abundant as they were a quarter of a 
century ago, if not more so. 

The English sparrows, no doubt, tend to run out 
our native birds in towns and smaller cities, but in 
the country this effect is not noticeable. They are 
town birds anyhow, and naturally take their place 
with a thousand other town abominations. A friend 
of mine who lives in the heart of a city of twenty 
thousand people amused me by recounting his obser- 
vation upon a downy woodpecker that had made up 
its mind to pass the winter in town. In November it 
began to excavate a chamber for its winter quarters in 
the dead branch of a maple that stood on the curb in 
front of my friend’s window. The English sparrows 
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sat about upon the branches, regarding the proceed* 
ing with evident interest, but showing no inclination 
to interfere. “ Let him work,’’ they seemed to say; 
“ something interesting may come of it.” For two 
weeks or more Downy was busy carving out his 
retreat. At last it was finished ; but when he re- 
turned one night he found it occupied, and the occu- 
pant refused to vacate it. This seemed to puzzle the 
woodpecker a good deal. Every night he was barred 
out of his own house. Then he took it into his head 
to come home earlier in the day. This scheme 
worked at first, but soon the sparrows clubbed to- 
gether, assaulted his castle, and literally dragged 
him out by sheer force. Then he gave up the fight, 
and no doubt returned to the country a sadder and 
a wiser bird. A new retreat had to be drilled out, 
an undertaking which must have caused him no little 
solicitude. It would be interesting to know where, 
in the mean time, he passed the night. Probably in 
some old retreat of his or his friends’. 

How to get rid of the English sparrows, or to keep 
them in check, is a question that is agitating many 
of our communities. A sporadic effort here and there 
will not have much effect; there must be concerted 
action over a wide area. The blow must be struck 
in their breeding-haunts. In every town that has a 
police force, let it be one of the duties of the police 
to spy out their nesting-places and report to head- 
quarters, as they would any other nuisance or misde- 
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meanor. Then let men be detailed to break them up. 
As long as the nest is untouched, killing the birds is 
of little avail. A friend of mine, a well-known orni- 
thologist, told me that one summer he and his wife 
took for the season a house in a small town not far 
from Boston. There were two sparrows’ nests in 
the cavities of two fruit trees in the garden. At once 
he opened war upon the parent birds. He shot one 
of them. In two hours the male or female, whichever 
it was, had another mate. He continued the shoot- 
ing. Whenever a bird showed itself about either nest 
it was shot. In consequence the birds became very 
wild and shrewd, till he was compelled to fire from 
a crack in the door. But he kept up the warfare 
till he had killed sixty-two birds about those nests, 
and yet from each cavity a brood of young birds 
came forth. I suppose there were eggs or young in 
the nest when my friend appeared upon the scene, 
and that he did not in any one day kill both the par- 
ent birds. Had he done so, it is still a question 
whether the young would have been allowed to per- 
ish. Their cries would probably have attracted other 
birds. 

The parental instinct is strong in most creatures. 
Birds as well as animals will sometimes adopt the 
young of others. I have been told of a bluebird that 
took it upon himself to help feed some young vireos 
in a nest near his own, and of a house wren that 
carried food to some young robins. 
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Last summer I witnessed a similar occurrence, and 
made this record in my note-book : “ A nest of young 
robins in the maple in front of the house being fed 
by a chipping sparrow. The little sparrow is very 
attentive; seems decidedly fond of her adopted 
babies. The old robins resent her services, and 
hustle her out of the tree whenever they find her near 
the nest. (It was this hurried departure of Chippy 
from the tree that first attracted my attention.) She 
watches her chances, and comes with food in their 
absence. The young birds are about ready to fly, 
and when the chippy feeds them her head fairly 
disappears in their capacious mouths. She jerks 
it back as if she were afraid of being swallowed. 
Then she lingers near them on the edge of the nest, 
and seems to admire them. When she sees the old 
robin coming, she spreads her wings in an attitude 
of defense, and then flies away. I wonder if she 
has had the experience of rearing a cow-bunting ? ” 
(A day later.) “ The robins are out of the nest, and 
the little sparrow continues to feed them. She ap- 
proaches them rather timidly and hesitatingly, as if 
she feared they might swallow her, then thrusts her 
titbit quickly into the distended mouth and jerks 
back.” 

Whether the chippy had lost her own brood, 
whether she was an unmated bird, or whether the 
case was simply the overflowing of the maternal in- 
stinct, it would be interesting to know. 
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III 

I am glad to see that this growing interest in bird 
life has reached our schools and is being prornoUMl 
there. I often receive letters from teachers touching 
these matters. A teacher in the State of Delavvan^ 
wrote me that he and his pupils were trying to know 
all the birds within a mile of their schoolhousc'. 
One species of bird had* puzzled them much, d'he 
teacher frequently saw the birds feeding in the road 
in the evening as he walked home from school. Then, 
when the blizzard came, they approached the scliool- 
house for crumbs, sometimes in loose flocks of a 
dozen or more. 

This is the teacher’s description of the bird : — 

“ The upper half of its bill is dark, and about one 
third on the tips of the lower. The rest is ligh t. I'he 
feathers are a greenish yellow below the bill, and tlie 
throat feathers are black with white tips. The belly 
is white, but the feathers are black underneath. In 
size it is a little smaller than the robin. It has a cliirp, 
when flying, something like the cedar-l)ird. I'he 
back toe is certainly very long for so small a bird.” 

Had not this description been accompanied by ii 
wing, leg, and tail of the bird in question, I should 
have been at a loss to name it. One of the birds was 
found dead in the snow beneath the telegraph wires, 
and this afforded the samples. It proved to be tlie 
prairie horned lark, one of our migrants, which passes 
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the winter near the snow-line in the Southern StateSj 
and the summer in the hilly parts of New York, 
New England, and Canada. 

The above description makes the bird much too 
large, as its size is nearer that of the bobolink and 
the bluebird. All the larks have the hind toe very 
prominent. This species, like the true skylark, is 
entirely a terrestrial bird, and never alights upon 
trees. When singing it soars and hovers high in air 
like the skylark, but its song is a very crude, feeble 
affair in comparison with that of the latter. Its 
winter plumage is far less marked than its summer 
dress. One day I took note of one singing above my 
native hills, when it repeated its feeble, lisping song 
one hundred and three times before it closed its wings 
and dropped to the earth precisely as does the Euro- 
pean skylark. 

Another teacher writes me asking if the blue jay 
eats acorns. She is sure she has seen them flying 
away from oak-trees with acorns in their beaks, and 
yet some authority to whom she had appealed was 
doubtful about their eating them. It is quite certain 
that jays eat acorns, but they carry away and hide 
a great many more than they eat. The thieving pro- 
pensity of the jay, which is a trait of his family, 
the Cormdce, leads him to carry away chestnuts and 
acorns and hide them in the grass and under leaves, 
and thus makes him an unsuspecting instrument 
in the planting of forests. This is the reason why. 
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when a pine or hemlock forest is cut away, oaks and 
chestnuts are so likely to spring up. These nuts 
can be disseminated only by the aid of birds and 
squirrels. 

A clergyman writes me from a New England 
town of something he found in his winter walks that 
puzzled him very much. It was an old cocoon of the 
cecropia moth, in which he found two kernels of 
corn. What creature could have put them there, and 
for what purpose ? Of course it was the blue jay; he 
had hidden the corn in the same blind way that he 
hides the acorns. I have seen jays in winter carry 
away corn and put it into an old worm’s nest in a 
wild-cherry tree, and drop it into knot-holes in the 
tree trunk. It is doubtful if the jay can digest com 
swallowed whole. It is too hard a grist for his mill. 
He will peck out the chit or softer germinal part, as 
will the chickadee, and devour that. 

Another teacher wrote me that two pretty birds, 
strangers to her, had built their nest in a pear-tree 
near the kitchen door of her house. 

They were small and slender, the male of a ruddy 
brown, his head, tail, and wings black, and the fe- 
male yellowish green, with darker wings. The male 
brought worms and fed his mate while she was sit- 
ting, and seemed the happiest bird alive, save when 
the kittens romped about the door ; and then, even 
in the midst of his cries of alarm like a blackbird’s, 
he would burst out with glad notes of rejoicing, a 
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song to her ear like a sparrow’s. Soon there were 
young in the nest, and the air was filled with the con- 
stant fluttering of wings and the rapturous song of 
the father. But alas ! one morning found the nest 
rifled of its treasures, and only the silent, miserable 
male flitting in and about the home in the most 
heartbroken fashion. A red squirrel or a cat or an 
owl had done the mischief. The nest was woven of 
hemp and grasses, and was suspended from the fork 
of a limb. The teacher guessed rightly that the bird 
was a near relative of the Baltimore oriole; it was 
the orchard oriole, a much rarer bird and a much 
finer songster. The song is not like a sparrow’s, 
but much louder, stronger, and more ecstatic. The 
male does not get his full uniform of black and bay 
till the fourth summer. 

A college boy once wrote me that he had seen a mo- 
ther oriole fall down dead when her nest was being 
robbed. The nest was in a large sycamore about 
twenty-five feet from the ground. An old French- 
tnan living near wanted one of the eggs for his col- 
lection. He procured a long pole, armed with some 
sharp nails on the end, and from the top of a small 
building under the tree tried to cut off the nest from 
the branch. The mother bird kept her place within 
till it began to yield before the assault. Instead of 
€^s,the nest held young birds. When one of them 
fell out, the mother bird flew down and screamed 
around it in great excitement. Before the man could 
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loosen Ills pole from the nest, all the young birds 
had fallen to the ground. The mother was darting 
and screaming about them, when suddenly she fell 
to the ground dead, a victim, no doubt, to her exces- 
sive emotion of grief. Birds are very delicate, high- 
strung creatures, and probably die of apoplexy or 
heart failure as frequently as human beings. 

IV 

Love the wood-rose, but leave it on its stalk, hints 
the poet. So, I say, find a bird’s nest, but touch not 
the eggs. It seems to profane the nest even to touch 
its contents with the utmost care. One June day, I 
found the nest of the yellow-winged sparrow, — the 
sparrow one often hears in our fields and mead- 
ows, that has a song that suggests a grasshopper. I 
was sitting on the fence that bounded a hill meadow, 
watching the horned larks, and hoping that one of 
them would disclose the locality of its nest. A few 
yards from me was a small bush, from the top of 
which a yellow-winged sparrow was sending out its 
feeble, stridulous song. Presently a little brown bird 
came out of the meadow and alighted in the grass 
but a few yards from the singer. Instantly he flew to 
the spot, and I knew it was his mate. They seemed 
to have some conversation together there in the grass, 
when, in a moment or two, they separated, the male 
flitting to his perch on the bush and continuing his 
song, while the female disappeared quickly into the 
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griwH ten tir intirr yiirth ii^^ny. “Hir tirnl ih IlitTr/* 
1 . nail L ** III ill I iiiuhI fititl it/* S<i i wii!kr<l 
tci ilia .HjMil wlirn* Ilia hin! iui*! viiiii?i|iril iiiiti .Hrrit» 
tinim! Ilia grtniiid rlunaly. Xnt flit* olij«»rt 

of my I droj>j«*tl my hiimlkrrrliirf iijaai 

the griiHs^ iuh! begun walking riaitiiai^ly iiboiit it 
in eirrleH* eovenng more and iiiort* gnnimi, mid 
seanning ehiHely every fiHii td tlie mendtavdioltoim 
Suddenly, when I wien hair or live yardn from my 
handkert’hief, a little liark bnnvii bird fluttered out 
ahnoHt from umler my had, mid the jindly mawt 
wan mine. 

The nent, iiimle of dry graan iiiiil ii finv liiitw. win 
sunk into the gmutid, " into the gmit, brownifili* 

gray, undiHiingniHlital ineiidtiw nurfiua*, arul held 

four i|>0ekled eggn. “The mother liirt! flutlertal 
thnmgh the griw, and tried, by hagning diHiible- 
ment, to me away from the H|Kd, I hiid notiiaal 
that die mule hud ringing m mitift its I 

gan my mmreh, ami Inn! nhowed inueh iiiiemiiieHU. 
He now joined the female, mid two more iigitiited 
birds I had never ataui. 'Flie aelioiis of this Itinl 
are (jiiiek am! nervoyn at ail times ; now they la*- 
eame almost fwar/Jed. But I ijiitekly willit|re%v,arid 
concefded myw^lf lathiiid tlie fema*. After ii brief 
consultation the hirda withdrew itlso, itiici it wan 
nearly a half-hour lieforc* they reluriied. Then the 
mother bird, after iiiueh feigning iiiid flitting ner- 
vously about, dropped into the griw« M?veral yfiJftli 
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frotii t.lie nest. I fancied her approaching it in a 
c*au lions, circuitous, indirect way. 

1*1 the a-fternoon I came again; also the next day; 
hill at no time did I find the male in song on his old 
pc^rcdi. Ho seemed to take the blame of the accident 
upon himself ; he had betrayed the locality of the 
ncHt ; and now I found him upon the fence or upon 
an itpple-tree far off, where his presence or his song 
would not give away the precious secret. 

The male bird of almost every species is careful 
alxint lieing much in evidence very near the nest. 
Yon will generally find him in song along the rim 
tx large circle of which the nest is the centre. I 
have known poets to represent the bird singing upon 
its nest, bnt if this ever happens, it is a very rare 
occurrence. 
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BIRD LIFE IN WINTER 

T he distribution of our birds over the country in 
summer is like that of the people, quite uni- 
form. Every wood and field has its quota, and no 
place so barren but it has some bird to visit it. One 
knows where to look for sparrows and thrushes and 
bobolinks and warblers and flycatchers. But the 
occupation of the country by our winter residents 
is like the Indian occupation of the land. They are 
found in little bands, a few here and there, with 
large tracts quite untenanted. 

One may walk for hours through the winter woods 
and not see or hear a bird. Then he may come 
upon a troop of chickadees, with a nuthatch or two 
in their wake, and maybe a downy woodpecker. 
Birds not of a feather flock together at this inclement 
season. The question of food is always an urgent 
one. Evidently the nuthatch thinks there must be 
food where the chickadees flit and call so cheerily, 
and the woodpecker is probably drawn to the nut- 
hatch for a similar reason. 

Together they make a pretty thorough search, — 
fine, finer, finest. The chickadee explores the twigs 
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and smaller branches ; what he gets is on the surface, 
and so fine as to be almost microscopic. The nut- 
hatch explores the trunks and larger branches of the 
trees ; he goes a little deeper, into crevices of the bark 
and under lichens. Then comes Downy, who goes 
deeper still. He bores for larger game through the 
bark, and into the trunks and branches themselves. 

In late fall this band is often joined by the golden- 
crowned kinglet and the brown creeper. The kinglet 
is finer-eyed and finer-billed than even the chick- 
adee, and no doubt gathers what the latter over- 
looks, while the brown creeper, with his long, slender, 
curved bill, takes what both the nuthatch and the 
woodpecker miss. Working together, it seems as if 
they must make a pretty clean sweep. But the trees 
are numerous and large, and the birds are few. Only 
a mere fraction of tree surface is searched over at 
any one time. In large forests probably only a mere 
fraction of the trees are visited at all. 

One cold day in midwinter, when I was walking 
through the snowless woods, I saw chickadees, nut- 
hatches, and woodpeckers upon the ground, and 
upon roots and fallen branches. They were look- 
ing for the game that had fallen, as a boy looks for 
apples under the tree. 

The winter wren is so called because he sometimes 
braves our northern winters, but it is rarely that one 
sees liim at this season. I think I have seen him only 
two or three times in winter in my life. The event 
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of one Ionf( wnik, r('<‘<‘ntly, in Fehniary, was seeing 
one of these l)ir(is. As I followed a byroad, beside 
a little (‘re(^k in the edge of a wood, niy eye (‘unglit a 
glimpse of a small brown bird darting tmder a stone 
bridge. I thought to myself no bird but a wren 
would take* n^fuge uinhw so small a bridge as that. 
I stepped dowii upon it and expected to see the bird 
<lart out at the tipper (m<l. As it did not appear, I 
BCTutinized the bank of the little run, covered with 
logs aind brush, a few rods farther up. 

Presently I saw tht^ wnm (mrtsying and gesticu- 
lating beneath an old log. As I approa<‘hed he disap- 
peared ben<‘alh some loose stones in tlu^ bank, then 
came out again and took another peep at me, then 
fidgeted about for a moment ami disappeared again, 
nnming in and out of the holes and recesses and l)e- 
neath the rubbish lik<‘ a mouse or a (»hiprmmk. The 
winter WTcn may always be knowm by these squat- 
ting, bobbing“Out-and-in habits. 

Ah I sought a still (‘loscw view of him, he flitted 
stealthily a few yards up the run and disappeared 
beneath a small plank liridge near a house. 

I wonderetl what he* (*ould fec*d upon at such a 
time. ITere was a light skim of snow upon the 
ground, ami the w^eather was <*oId. llie wren, so far 
as 1 know, is entirely an insect-feeder, and where can 
he firnl inseets in midwinter in our climate ? Probably 
by Hcare’hing under brielgcs, under brush heaps, in 
holes and cavities in banks where the sun falls warn. 
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In such places he may find dormant spiders and flies 
and other hibernating insects or their larvse. We 
have a tiny, mosquito-like creature that comes forth 
in March or in midwinter, as soon as the temper- 
ature is a little above freezing. One may see them 
performing their fantastic air-dances when the air 
is so chilly that one buttons his overcoat about him 
in his walk. They are darker than the mosquito, — 
a sort of dark water-color, — and are very frail to 
the touch. Maybe the wren knows the hiding-place 
of these insects. 

With food in abundance, no doubt many more of 
our birds would brave the rigors of our winters. I 
have known a pair of bluebirds to brave them on 
such poor rations as are afforded by the hardback 
or sugarberry, — a drupe the size of a small pea, with 
a thin, sweet skin. Probably hardly one per cent, of 
the drupe is digestible food. Bluebirds in December 
will also eat the berries of the poison ivy, as will the 
downy woodpecker. 

Robins will pass the winter with us when the cover 
of a pine or hemlock forest can be had near a supply 
of red cedar berries. The cedar-bird probably finds 
little other food in the valley of the Hudson and in 
New England, yet I see occasional flocks of them 
every winter month. 

Sometimes the chickadees and nuthatches, hunt- 
ing through the winter woods, make a discovery that 
brings every bird within hearing to the spot, — they 
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B]>y cnit t!u‘ s<T<MH*h (uvl hiding in the tliiek nf a hem- 
|o<‘k“lr<‘(‘. Whal an it is in lhe<lay\s experhau'cl 
It scls the whnlc^ elan 

I was walking in tht' I)<‘<‘(anher woods, one 
day, my iittiailion was atlra<-ted hy a gn^at lun^ and 
CTV amon^ thc'se hinis. I found iluan in and about 
a hianloekdre<\ or l<m <’hieka«h'es and four 

or five re<l*belli{sl !iuthat<’lies. Sueh a eluding chorus 
of tiny voices I had not luaird fora long time. 
tone was tioi that of alarm so much as it was that 
of trotihle ami <lispl<'asur<‘. 

I gaz<‘d long and long tip into the dark, dense 
green mass of tlie tns* to makt^ out the cause (vf all 
this ex<*itement. 'flu' chiekntlees (‘linging to the 
ends of the sprays, as usual, appanmtly very busy 
looking for food, and all the tine‘ uttering their shrill 
plaint. The nuthatehes perelu^i about upon the 
liramdies or ran up and down the \ trunks, inces- 
santly pijung their dispkaisim\ At last I made out 
the cause of tlie disturbniuxs a little owl on a limb, 
looking down in wi<ie«eyed intentness upon me. 
How annoyed he must have f(*li at all tliis hullaltuloo, 
this lover of privac*y and <[ni<‘t, to liave Ins name 
cried from the triTtops, and his retreat advertimHl 
to every passt^r-byl 

I have* m‘ver known woodpeckers t<» show any 
excitement at t!ie presence of hawk or owl, probal)ly 
be(*aus<* tlic^ are randy preyed upon by these ma- 
rauders. In their nests and in their winter quarters. 
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deeply excavated in trunk or branch of tree, wood* 
peckers are beyond the reach of both beak and claw. 

The day I saw the winter wren I saw two golden- 
crowned kinglets fly from one sycamore to another 
in an open field, uttering their fine call-notes. That 
so small a body can brave the giant cold of our win- 
ters seems remarkable enough. These are mainly 
birds of the evergreens, although at times they fre- 
quent the groves and the orchards. 

How does the ruby-crowned kinglet know he has 
a brilliant bit of color on his crown which he can 
uncover at will, and that this has great charms for 
the female? During the rivalries of the males in 
the mating season, and in the autumn also, they 
flash this brilliant ruby at each other. I witnessed 
what seemed to be a competitive display of this 
kind one evening in November. I was walking along 
the road, when my ear was attracted by the fine, 
shrill hsping and piping of a small band of these 
birds in an apple-tree. I paused to see what was the 
occasion of so much noise and bluster among these 
tiny bodies. There were four or five of them, all 
more or less excited, and two of them especially so. 
I think the excitement of the others was only a 
reflection of that of these two. These were hopping 
around each other, apparently peering down upon 
something beneath them. I suspected a cat con- 
cealed behind the wall, and so looked over, but 
there was nothing there. Observing them more 
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closely, I saw that the two birds were entirely occu* 
pied with each other. 

They behaved exactly as if they were comparing 
crowns, and each extolling his own. Their heads 
were bent forward, the red crown patch uncovered 
and showing as a large, brilliant cap, their tails 
were spread, and the side feathers below the wings 
were fluffed out. They did not come to blows, but 
followed each other about amid the branches, ut- 
tering their thin, shrill notes and displaying their 
ruby crowns to the utmost. Evidently it was some 
sort of strife or dispute or rivalry that centred about 
this brilliant patch. 

Few persons seem aware that the goldfinch is also 
a winter bird, — it is so brilliant and familiar in sum- 
mer and so neutral and withdrawn in winter. The 
call-note and manner of flight do not change, but the 
color of the males and their habits are very different 
from their color and habits in summer. In. winter 
they congregate in small, loose flocks, both sexes of 
a dusky yellowish brown, and feed upon the seeds 
of grasses and weeds that stand above the snow in 
fields and along fences. 

Day after day I have observed a band of five 
or six of them feeding amid the dry stalks of the 
evening primrose by the roadside. They are adepts 
in extracting the seed from the pods. How pretty 
their call to each other at such times, — 'paisley or 
peaselyy with the rising inflection ! 
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The only one of our winter birds that really seems 
a part of the winter, that seems to be born of the 
whirling snow, and to be happiest when storms drive 
tliickest and coldest, is the snow bunting, the real 
snowbird, with plumage copied from the fields where 
the drifts hide all but the tops of the tallest weeds, — 
large spaces of pure white touched here and there 
with black and gray and brown. Its twittering call 
and chirrup coming out of the white obscurity is the 
sweetest and happiest of all winter bird sounds. It 
is like the laughter of children. The fox-huntei 
hears it on the snowy hills, the farmer hears it when 
he goes to fodder his cattle from the distant stack, 
the country schoolboy hears it as he breaks his way 
through the drifts toward the school. It is ever a 
voice of good cheer and contentment. 

One March, during a deep snow, a large flock of 
buntings stayed about my vineyards for several days, 
feeding upon the seeds of redroot and other weeds 
that stood above the snow. What boyhood associa- 
tions their soft and cheery calls brought up ! How 
plump and well-fed and hardy they looked, and how 
alert and suspicious they were ! They evidently had 
had experiences with hawks and shrikes. Every 
minute or two they would all spring into the air as 
one bird, circle about for a moment, then alight upon 
the snow again. Occasionally one would perch upon 
a wire or grapevine, as if to keep watch and ward 

Presently, while I stood in front of my study look 
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ing at them, a larger and <larker bird eamc swiftly 
l)y me, flying low and straight toward the huntings, 
lit' shot htnu'alh the trellises, and evidently hoped 
to surprise the birds. It was a shrike, thirsting for 
blood or brains. But tlie buntings were on the alert, 
and were up in llu^ air b(‘forethe feathered af^sassin 
reached thejti. As ilu' flock wheeled al)out, he joined 
tlunu and flew ahmg with them for some distance, 
but made no attertipt to strike that I could see. 

Presently he left them and perelied upon the top of 
a near maple. ''Fhe birds did not seem to fear him 
now, btit swept j)ast the treetop where he sat as if 
to challenge him to a race, and then went their way. 
I have seen it stated that these birds, when suddenly 
surprised by a hawk, will dive beneath the snow to 
eseape him. 'rhey doubtless roost upon the ground, 
as do most ground-builders, and hence must often be 
covered by the falling snow. 
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A BlllDS’ FREE LUNCH 

kNE winter, four or five weeks of severe 

r weather, several of our winter birds were 
sioners upon my bounty, — thrt'e blue jays, 
downy woodpeektTs, three (‘hiekadees, and 
kinglet, — and later a sntnvhinl - jhin(H) — ap- 
red. 

fastened pieces of stiet and marrow-hones upon 
tree in front of my window, then, iih I sat at my 
c, watc'hed the birds at tlieir free lunch. '’Fhe jays 
^ed the woodpc'ckc'rs, t lie woodpeckers bossed the 
kadcH'S, and tlie <*hicka<lees bosse<l the kinglet, 
ometimes in my absemee a c^nnv would swoop 
n and boss the wluile <t<‘W and (‘arry off the 
,t. kinglet was the least <»f all, -a sort of 
p-o’-my-ihuml)*' l)ird. lie became (piite tame, 
one day alighted upon my arm m I stood lean- 
against the trca\ I could have put my hand 
n liim several times, I wonder where tlie midget 
ited. lie was all alone. He* liked the fare so well 
he seemed disposed to Hl<»p till spring. Diir- 
one terril)le night of wind and snow and zero 
perature 1 feared he would he swept away. I 
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thouglit of him in the middle of the night, when the 
violence of the storm kept me from sleep. Imagine 
this solitary atom in feathers drifting about in the 
great arctic out-of-doors and managing to survive. 
I fancied him in one of my thick spruces, his head 
under his tiny wing, buffeted by wind and snow, his 
little black feet clinging to the perch, and wishing 
that morning would come. 

The fat meat is fuel for him ; it keeps up the 
supply of animal heat. None of the birds will eat 
lean meat; they want the clear fat. The jays alight 
upon it and peck away with great vigor, almost 
standing on tiptoe to get the proper sweep. The 
woodpecker uses his head alone in pecking, but 
the jay’s action involves the whole body. Yet his 
blows are softer, not so sharp and abrupt as those 
of the woodpecker. Pecking is not exactly his busi- 
ness. 

He swallows the morsel eagerly, watching all 
the time lest some enemy surprise him in the act. 
Indeed, one noticeable thing about all the birds 
is their nervousness while eating. The chickadee 
turns that bead-like eye of his in all directions inces- 
santly, lest something seize him while he is not look- 
ing. He is not off his guard for a moment. It is 
almost painful to observe the state of fear in which 
he lives. He will not keep his place upon the bone 
longer than a few seconds at a time lest he become 
a mark for some enemy, — a hawk, a shrike, or a cat 
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One would not think the food would digest when 
taken in such haste and trepidation. 

While the jays are feeding, swallowing morsel 
after morsel very rapidly, the chickadees flit about in 
an anxious, peevish manner, lest there be none left 
for themselves. 

I suspect the jays carry the food off and hide it, 
as they certainly do corn when I put it out for the 
hens. The jay has a capacious throat; he will lodge 
half a dozen or more kernels of corn in it, stretching 
his neck up as he takes them, to give them room, and 
then fly away to an old bird’s-nest or a caterpillar’s 
nest and deposit them in it. But in this respect the 
little kettle cannot call the big pot black. The chickv 
adee also will carry away what it cannot eat. One 
day I dug a dozen or more white grubs — the larvse 
of some beetle — out of a decayed maple on my 
woodpile and placed them upon my window-sill. 
The chickadees soon discovered them, and fell to 
carrying them off as fast as ever they could, dis- 
tributing them among the branches of the Norway 
spruces. Among the grubs was one large white 
one half the size of one’s little finger. One of the 
chickadees seized this; it was all he could carry, 
but he made off with it. The mate to Ife grub 
I found rolled up in a smooth cell hi i- pass of 
decayed wood at the heart of the oW maple re- 
ferred to ; it was full of frost. I carried it in by the 
fire, and the next day it was alive and apparently 
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wanted to know what had brough.t spring so sud- 
denly. 

How rapidly birds live ! Their demand for food is 
almost incessant. This colony of mine appear to 
feed every eight or ten minutes. Their little mills 
grind their grist very rapidly. Once in my walk upon 
the sea beach I encountered two small beach birds 
running up and down in the edge of the surf, keep- 
ing just in the thin, lace-like edging of the waves, 
and feeding upon the white, cricket-like hoppers 
that quickly buried themselves in the sand as the 
waters retreated. I kept company with the birds 
till they ceased to be afraid of me. They would feed 
eagerly for a few minutes and then stop, stand on 
one leg and put their heads under their wings for 
two or three minutes, and then resume their feeding, 
so rapidly did they digest their food. But all birds 
digest very rapidly. 

My two woodpeckers seldom leave the tree upon 
which the food is placed. One is a male, as is shown 
by his red plume, and the other a female. There is 
not a bit of kindness or amity between them. Indeed, 
there is open hostility. The male will not allow the 
female even to look at the meat while he is feeding. 
She will sidle around toward it, edging nearer and 
nearer, when he will suddenly dart at her, and 
often pursue her till she leaves the tree. Every hour 
in the day I see him trying to drive her from the 
neighborhood. She stands in perpetual dread of him< 
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gives wiiy the iiisianl he appnau'hes. Tic is 
yrant iuhI a bully. They l)<)lh pass the uight 
iriug <*hauil>ers whi(‘h they have excavated in 
de(*ayed branch of an old apple-tr<it% but not 
iher. 

hit in the spring what a changt^ will come over 
nude. He will prot<\st to the female that he was 
r in fun, that she took him far too seriously, 

, h(^ had always (‘herished a liking for her. I^ast 
il 1 saw a male trying his blandishments upon a 
ale in this way. It rtiay have iHam the same pair 
n now observing. I'he female was extrtnnely shy 
rtdu<‘tant; evidently she was skeptical of the sin- 
ty of so sudden a change' on the part of the male- 
w him pursue her from tree to with the most 
;ering attention. I'he flight of the woodpecker 
t all times undulating, hut on such (K'casions 
feature is so enlian<*ed and the whole action so 
cic<l and sltKlii^l on tlu' part of the male that 
^(\me becomes highly amusing. The female flew 
n uj>on a low sttimp in the currant-patch and was 
^ busy about lier own affairs; the male followed 
hted on something several rods distant, and ap- 
ml to l)e ecpiidly busy abotit his affairs. Presently 
female made (juite a long flight to a tree by the 
Iside. I eoul<l not tell how the male knew she had 
n and wliat course slie had taken, m he was hid- 
from her amid the thick <*urrant-bushes; but 
lid know, and soon followed after in his curious 
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exaggerated undulatory manner of flights I have 
little doubt that his suit was finally successful. 

I watch these woodpeckers daily to see if I can 
solve the mystery as to how they hop up and down 
the trunks and branches without falling away from 
them when they let go their hold. They come down 
a limb or trunk backward by a series of little hops, 
moving both feet together. If the limb is at an angle 
to the tree and they are on the under side of it, they 
do not fall away from it to get a new hold an inch or 
half inch farther down. They are held to it as steel 
to a magnet. Both tail and head are involved in 
the feat. At the instant of making the hop the head 
is thrown in and the tail thrown out, but the exact 
mechanics of it I cannot penetrate. Philosophers 
do not yet know how a backward-falling cat turns 
in the air, but turn she does. It may be that the 
woodpecker never quite relaxes his hold, though to 
my eye he appears to do so. 

Birds nearly always pass the liight in such places 
as they select for their nests, — ground-builders upon 
the ground, tree-builders upon trees. I have seen 
an oriole ensconce himself for the night amid the 
thick cluster of leaves on the end of a maple branch, 
where soon after his mate built her nest. 

My chickadees, true to this rule, pass the arctic 
winter nights in little cavities in the trunks of trees 
like the woodpeckers. One cold day, about four 
o’clock, while it was snowing and blowing, I heard. 
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as 1 was tinharnessinij^ niy horse luair the old appks 
tree, the sharp, elH<lin^ nol<M)f a ehi(‘ka(lee. Oo look- 
ing for the bird I failed to see hiin. Suspecting the 
true <ainse of Ids sinhhai disappearance, I took a pole 
and touched a limb that hu<l an operdng in its end 
where the wnais had the past season had a nest. As 
1 didso, outcaiiH' the chickadee and s(‘olded sharply. 
I'he storm and the cold had <lriven him early to his 
chamber. The snow buntings are said to plunge 
into the snoW“baiikH and pass the night there. We 
know the ruffed grouse d(K^s this. 




VI 


TWO BIRDS’-NESTS 

I CONSIDER myself lucky if, in the course of a 
season, I can pick up two or three facts in nat- 
ural history that are new to me. To have a new 
delight in an old or familiar fact is not always easy, 
and is perhaps quite as much to be desired. The 
familiar we always have with us; to see it with fresh 
eyes so as to find a new pleasure in it, — that is a 
great point. 

I think one never sees a bird’s-nest of any kind 
without fresh pleasure. It is such a charming secret, 
and is usually so well kept by the tree, or bank, or 
bit of ground that holds it; and then it is such a 
dainty and exquisite cradle or nursery amid its rough 
and wild surroundings, — a point so cherished and 
cared for in the apparently heedless economy of 
the fields or woods ! 

When it is a new nest and one long searched for, 
the pleasure is of course proportionally greater. 
Such a pleasure came to me one day last summer in 
early July, when I discovered the nest of the water- 
thrush or water-wagtail. 

The nest of its cousin the oven-bird, called by the 
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aid ornithologists the golden-crowned thrush, was 
familiar to me, as it probably is to most country 
boys, — a nest partly thrust under the dry leaves 
upon the ground in the woods, and holding four or 
five whitish eggs covered Vv ith reddish-brown spots* 
The mother bird is in size less than the sparrow, 
and in color is a light olive with a speckled breast, 
and she is the prettiest walker to be seen in the 
woods. 

The water-accentor or wagtail is a much rarer 
bird, and of a darker olive green. As the color of the 
oven-bird harmonizes with the diy leaves over which 
it walks, so the color of the wagtail is in keeping with 
the dark- veined brooks and forest pools along which 
it flits and near which it nests. 

With me it is an April bird. When the spice-bush 
is in bloom along the fringes of the creeks, and 
the leav^ of the adder’s-tongue or fawn lily have 
pierced the mould, I expect to hear the water-thrush. 
Its song is £d)rupt, bright, and ringing. It contrasts 
with its surroundings as does the flower of the blood- 
root which you may have seen that day. 

It is the large-billed or Louisiana water-thrush of 
which I am speaking. The other species, the New 
York water-accentor, is rarer with me, and goes 
fmiher into the mountains. 

The large-billed is a quick, shy, emphatic bird in 
fits manner. Some birds, such as the true thrushes, 
impress one as being of a serene, contemplative dis- 
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position: tluw is a kifnl <»f Iinntiony nial tnun|iiil* 
lity in all tlioir tnovenHaits; hut thr bird 1 mii 
Hpoitkini^ of is sharp, ivstloss. luirrini. Its Himg is 
hnllianti its uHivonH'nts ipiirk and drtnsivr. 
hear its einpliatic* c'hirp. itiul sei,* it dart swiftly he- 
iieatli or through the hrnru'hes that relief i out ovit 
the <‘reek. 

It nests U|Hni the ground, or iiniid tlie rcKits of an 
upturned tn*v in the* wtHids near tlie water timt it 
luiunts. Kvt'fy seastui f<ir inaiiy years I have loitke-d 
for tfie nest, fait failisl to thul it till Iasi aurniner. 

My son anfl I were cautijiiiig in tlie ( atskills, when 
<me day. as I was slowly making iny way down one of 
those linipie! trout streaniH, I saw ii wiitiTdlinish dart 
from out II pile of logs and elriftwiHHl that llte llomls 
had left on the tniirgin of the sinaim. Tfie liinl at 
onei^ lietrayial tiimdi iiimiety, and I knew the nest 
wm near. 

1 jmKassled c*ar<'4ii!!y to eicphm:^ tlie pile of rlrifh 
'Womh imd esjHHUiitly the rtnits of iin upliirnetl tree 
whieh it held, I w<*nt over the riums nhnost tnrh hy 
ineh Si'veriil times, 'fhere was ii lillle caiveni in it, 
a yant or more det*p, where tlie light was dim; ti 
transltieent {kh>I of water fnriiHai the lltair of it. nsid 
kept me from jaissiiig its threshfild. I siis|M*rted the 
iiest wm ill there timid the rmds or lirnkeit hriinchrs. 
lint my rye ffilled to deterl si. 

“ I will go on with my tisliiiig/* I miih ** tiul w 
tuwi to-morrow imicI lay aiege to ihm mm-mt** 
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So on tlie inomnv I rt^turiit^d. mul c'lin^fully ho- 
crelecl inync'lf on a lao-ssy hank a ftnv yiiriln frtaii tlio 
pile of driftw^KMl. Pn^nently tlte piirent liinl eiinie 
with fcKKi in iIh !>eak»l>ut iiintantly npyiiig me, though 
I fancied that in my reciiinhent jMHilinn iiml fadecl 
gray t’loilicH ,I simulatcil well an <»Ul log, hIic grew 
alarmed and reftiKcd to approaeh the nest. 

She Oittet! nervonsly ahout frtnn point io point, 
her attentioji <!irec’tetl to me, ami ottering ii nharp, 
chiding note. Smm !ier mate came, and the twti hird» 
flitted ahout me, jMH»ring, attitudini/ing, HCHihling. 
The inotluT hirtl in alwaya the hold«*r and tmm! 
demonHtralive on Hindi <M*eaHionH. I wan hiiuihihI at 
her iirtH and feints and her middiai filH of alarm. 
SometimeH nhe would quic’kly heeome nilent, iind 
Btealtliily approaeh the entrain'e of Iht^ Htllr c*ii%“enii 
in the pile of driftwood; then, her fearn and huh- 
pieiouH rtwiving, with emphatie etuVpH hIu* would try 
again to penetrate tlie myatery of that inotioiilrHH, 
pniHlrate form on tlie hank. 

The deail hrarndi of a inn* that HhintcHl down to 
the lied of the ntmun near me wiih her favorite |MTelt, 
Inch !)y in<*h nhe would hop up it. her hotly itiov« 
ing like a ImndmitHter’a hatfiin her noten Hliiifji find 
emphatie, her wingH nliglitly drt'Hijiing, itieain^-liile 
bringing first orn? i^ye and then the otln^r to bear 
upon the HUjipomal danger. 

While she wim tlnia engaging my altention, I 
saw the male cjuicrkly slip into the little cmverti willi 
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(h 1 beak, and in a inornent reappear. He ran 
tly along the dry pebbles a few yards, and tlien 
to wing, and Joined in the cry against me. In 
,v inorncints lie disappeared, presumably in quest 
lore fiMKl. 

lie mother, after many feints and passes and 
! moves, half-fearful of her own rashness, darted 
tlie litth* cavern also. She soon shot out from 
i nimble foot, as had her mate, then took to 
and to fresh peering and abuse of die strange 
et on the bank. 

he male was soon on the scene again, and after a 
i flourishing, entered the shadow of the cavern 
leforti. Pausing a moment, the female did the 
e. 

vidently their suspicions were beginning to be 
cl Tlicy Iiad seen fishermen many, a few every 
for weeks, ami had grown used to them; these 
gone on about their business ; but this one 
tarried ami seemed bent on finding out other 
>le*s business, — hert! was cause for alarm! 
i leas Ilian half an hour I felt sure I had the 
s' sec'ret, — I had seen in die recesses of the 
Til the exact spot where they seemed to pause 
oment and tlicn turn liack. So I approached 
sfKit cxmfidenily ; I got down on my knees and 
*gcd my eyes to find the nest, 
am sur|)riHed that tliey seem baffled. At the 
icular niche or shelf in the mass of roots they 
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report only moss or moist stones, — no nest there. 
I peer long and long. The little pool of limpid water 
keeps me five or six feet away. 

Well, there must be some unseen hole or cavity 
in there which leads to the nest beyond the reach of 
the eye. But I will watch again and be sure. So I 
retreat to the bank, and the same little comedy or 
drama is played as before. 

At last I am positive I can put my hand upon the 
nest. I procure a fragment of a board, bridge over 
the little pool, thrust my head into the dim light of 
the cavity, and closely scan every inch of the surface. 
No nest, says the eye. Then I will try another sense; 
I will feel with my hand. 

Slowly my hand explores the place; presently it 
touches something soft and warm at the very spot 
where I had seen the birds pause. It is the backs 
of the young birds; they have flattened themselves 
down until their beaks are on a level with the top of 
the nest. They have baflBed the eye because, in the 
scant light, they blend perfectly with their surround- 
ings and just fill the depression of the nest. The 
hand, going behind form and color, finds them out. 
I felt that I had penetrated one of the prettiest 
secrets in all the woods, and got a new glimpse of 
the art and cunning of a bird. 

The young were between down and feather, of a 
grayish slate color, and they played their part well. 
At my approach they would settle down in the nest 
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till, instead of five, they became one, and that one a 
circular mass of dark bluish stone or fragment of 
bark. When I withdrew or concealed myself, they 
would rise up and their individual forms become 
outlined. 

Another new nest which it was my luck to find the 
past summer was that of the worm-eating warbler, a 
bird of the Carolinian fauna, that heretofore has not 
been known to breed in our State — New York. It 
was a new find, then, in a double sense, new to me 
and new to the ornithology of the State. 

One day in early June, as I was walking along a 
path on the side of a bushy hill, near dense w’oods, 
I had a glimpse of a small brown bird that dashed 
away from the bank but a few feet from me. I took 
it to be the oven-bird. 

Looking to the spot from whence it started, I saw 
a bird with a striped head standing on the edge of a 
nest ’n the side of the shelving bank, with something 
white in its beak. I saw the heads of the young birds 
beneath, and took in the situation instantly; I had 
surprised the mother bird while she was waiting 
upon her young. She stood motionless, half-turned 
toward me, still keeping the white mass in her beak. 

Neither of us stirred for a minute or two, and the 
other parent made no sound, though he lingered but 
a few yards away. 

Presently I slowly withdrew, and sat down a few 
paces away. The male bird now became quite un« 
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easy, and flitted from bush to bush and uttered his 
alarm chirp. The mother bird never stirred. I could 
see her loaded beak from where I sat. In two or 
three minutes she dropped or otherwise disposed of 
her morsel, but kept her place above her young. 
Then her mate, taking his cue from her, quieted 
down and soon disappeared from view. 

After long waiting I approached the nest, and 
pausing ten feet away, regarded it some moments. 
The bird never stirred. Then I came nearer, and 
when I sat down within four or five feet of the nest, 
the bird flew out upon the ground before me, and 
sought to lure me away by practicing the old confi- 
dence game that birds so often resort to on such 
occasions. 

She was seized with incipient paralysis in her 
members ; she dragged herself about upon the 
ground; she quivered and tottered and panted with 
open beak, and seemed on the point of going all to 
pieces. Seeing this game did not work and that I 
remained unmoved, she suddenly changed her tac- 
tics ; she flew up to a limb and gave me a piece of her 
mind in no equivocal terms. This brought the male, 
and true to his name, he had a worm in his beak. 

Both now joined in the scolding, and the rumpus 
attracted a vireo to the spot, who came to see what 
the danger really was. But evidently the warblers 
regarded his presence as an intrusion. 

The nest was in the edge of the bank where the 
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soil was broken away a little, and was mainly com-* 
posed of dry leaves and pine needles. The young, 
five in number, were probably a week old. 

I came again the next day, and found the bird sit- 
ting on the edge of the nest as before, and ready, 
when I disturbed her, with the same arts to lure me 
away. I paid frequent visits to the place thereafter 
till the young had flown. 

The song of the male — a little shuffling chant 
much likfe that of Chippy — was frequently heard. 
This warbler may be instantly known by its oliva- 
ceous color and the four sharp black stripes on its 
buff-colored head. It is one of the prettiest and most 
interesting of the warblers. 
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AUGUST DAYS 

O NE of our well-known poets, in personifying 
August, represents her as coming with daisies 
in her hair. But an August daisy is a sorry affair; 
it is little more than an empty, or partly empty, 
seed-vessel. In the Northern States the daisy is 
in her girlhood and maidenhood in June; she be- 
comes very matronly early in July, — fat, faded, 
prosaic, — and by or before August she is practi- 
cally defunct. I recall no flower whose career is more 
typical of the life, say, of the average European 
peasant woman, or of the women of barbarous 
tribes, its grace and youthfulness pass so quickly 
into stoutness, obesity, and withered old age. How 
positively girlish and taking is the daisy during the 
first few days of its blooming, while its snow- 
white rays yet stand straight up and shield its ten- 
der centre somewhat as a hood shields a girl’s face ! 
Presently it becomes a perfect disk and bares its 
face to the sun; this is the stage of its young 
womanhood. Then its yellow centre — its body — 
begins to swell and become gross, the rays slowly 
turn brown, and finally wither up and drop. It is a 
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flower no longer, but a receptacle packed with 
ripening seeds. 

A relative of the daisy, the orange-colored hawk- 
weed (Hieracium aurantiacum) ^ which within the 
past twenty years has spread far and wide over 
New York and New England, is often at the height 
of its beauty in August, when its deep vivid orange 
is a delight to the eye. It repeats in our meadows 
and upon our hilltops the flame of the columbine of 
May, intensified. The personified August with these 
flowers in her hair would challenge our admiration 
and not our criticism. Unlike the daisy, it quickly 
sprouts again when cut down with the grass in the 
meadows, and renews its bloom. Parts of New Eng- 
land, at least, have a native August flower quite as 
brilliant as the hawkweed just described, and far 
less a usurper; I refer to meadow-beauty, or rhexia, 
found near the coast, which suggests a purple 
evening primrose. 

Nature has, for the most part, lost her delicate 
tints in August. She is tanned, hirsute, freckled, like 
one long exposed to the sun. Her touch is strong 
and vivid. The coarser, commoner wayside flowers 
now appear, — vervain, eupatorium, mimulus, the 
various mints, asters, golden-rod, thistles, fireweed, 
mulleins, motherwort, catnip, blueweed, turtle- 
head, sunflowers, clematis, evening primrose, lobe- 
lia, gerardia, and, in the marshes of the lower Hud- 
son, marshmallows, and vast masses of the purple 
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loosestrife. Mass and intensity take the place of 
delicacy and furtivencss. The spirit of Nature has 
grown bold and aggressive; it is rank and coarse; 
she flaunts her weeds in our faces. She wears a 
thistle on her bosom. But I must not forget the deli- 
cate rose gcrardia, which she also wears upon her 
bosom, and which suggests that, before the season 
closes. Nature is getting her hand ready for her deli- 
cate spring flora. With me this gerardia lines open 
paths over dry knolls in the woods, and its little 
purple bells and smooth, slender leaves form one of 
the most exquisite tangles of flowers and foliage of 
the whole summer. It is August matching the color 
and delicacy of form of the fringed polygala of May. 
I know a half-wild field bordering a wood, which is 
red with strawberries in June and pink with gerar- 
dia in August. 

One may still gather tlie matchless white pond- 
lily in this month, though this flower is in the height 
of its glory earlier in the season, except in the north- 
ern lakes. 

A very delicate and beautiful marsh flower that 
may he found on the borders of lakes in northern 
New York and New England is the homed bladder- 
wort, — yellow, fragrant, and striking in form, like a 
miniature old-fashioned bonnet, when bonnets cov- 
ered tlic head and projected beyond the face, instead 
of hovering doubtfully above the scalp. The horn 
curves down and out like a long chin from a face hid- 
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den within the bonnet. I have found this rare flower 
in the Adirondacks and in Maine. It may doubtless 
be found in Canada, and in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Britton and Brown say south to Florida 
and Texas.” It is the most fragrant August flower 
known to me. This month has not many fragrant 
flowers to boast of. Besides the above and the pond- 
lily I recall two others, — the small purple fringed- 
orchis and a species of lady’s-tresses (Spiranthes 
cernua). 

The characteristic odors of August are from fruit 
— grapes, peaches, apples, pears, melons — and the 
ripening grain; yes, and the blooming buckwheat. 
Of all the crop and farm odors this last is the most 
pronounced and honeyed, rivaling that of the flower- 
ing locust of May and of the linden in July. 

The mistakes of our lesser poets in dealing with 
nature themes might furnish me with many a text in 
this connection. Thus one of them makes the call of 
the phoebe-bird prominent in August. One would 
infer from the poem that the phcebe was not heard 
during any other month. Now it is possible that 
the poet heard the phoebe in August, but if so, the 
occurrence was exceptional, and it is more proba- 
ble that it was the wood pewee that he heard. The 
phoebe is most noticeable in April and early May, 
and its characteristic caU is not often heard till the 
sun is well up in the sky. Most of our song-birds 
are silent in August, or sing only fitfully, as do the 
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song sparrow and the oriole. The real August song< 
ster, and the bird that one comes to associate with 
the slow, drowsy days, is the indigo-bird. After 
midsummer its song, delivered from the top of some 
small tree in the pasture or a bushy field, falls upon 
the ear with a peculiar languid, midsummery effect. 
The boys and girls gathering raspberries and black- 
berries hear it; the stroller through the upland fields, 
or lounger in the shade of maple or linden, probably 
hears no bird-song but this, if he even distinguishes 
this from the more strident insect voices. The plum- 
age of the bird is more or less faded by this time, 
the vivid indigo of early June is lightly brushed with 
a dull sooty shade, but the song is nearly as full 
the earlier strain, and in the dearth of bird voices is 
even more noticeable. I do not now recall that any 
of our poets have embalmed this little cerulean song- 
ster in their verse. 

One may also occasionally hear the red-eyed vireo 
in August, but it is low tide with him too. His song 
has a reminiscent air, like that of the indigo. The 
whip-poor-will calls fitfully in this month, and may 
be heard even in September; but he quickly checks 
himself, as if he knew it was out of season- In the 
Adirondacks I have heard the speckled Canada 
warbler in August, and the white-throated sparrow. 
But nearly all the migratory birds begin to get rest- 
less during this month. They cut loose from their 
nesting-haunts and drift through the woods in pr£>- 
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inisnioiB luid iiutiiy of thinii sliirl on lliefi 

wnitlu^rn jotimev. From my wimhIh iilftiig flit* Hud- 
HO!i tho wiirblors nil disujtjH'nr iHvfon^ thr iiiiildlt^ of 
tho inontli. Soinr of thorn nn* jiroimbly in hitliiig 
<liiring the mcnilting soiHtui. The oriolos bogin to 
move Houtli iibiuti the nu<l<!h* 4if the rnontln nm! by 
tlie firnt of September tin* Inn! of theiu hiive pitsHecb 
They mTiwioiiiilly mug in n suppressed tom* during 
this migration, pn»!mbly the young nudes trying their 
instruments. It is at this time, wlnai full frt^lie 
and miHehief, like finy other emigrants with fiic^es 
set to new lands, that lliev make Htn*fi havm* in the 
IlmiHon River vineyimls. They nvem to piimdim! 
the grapes in the spirit of pure wanlonness, ot as if 
on a v^uigt'^r as to who enn pumdurt* tlie most. The 
Bwallc>w»“ihe eliff and the bam- all leave in 
August, nsmiHy oy the^CHh, lltougli the swift may 
be seen as late as Oetolar. I noftcT that our jKiets 
often detain the s%viil!ows mmdi lawond the proper 
date. One makes them pendi upon the barn in Oe- 
tolier. Another makes them noisy iihout tlie eaves 
in Indian summer. An English pcMd. iniikt^s the swal- 
low go at Novemlx^rN bitlding. 'Fhe tn*e swiillfm^ may 
often he seen migrating in eoiintless numbers idong 
the eoast in early October, hut long ert* this chtle the 
bam ant! the eliff swallows iin* in tropic*iil eliities. 
They I>€gin to iBoek, and ii|>jiiirtuilly wdieiirfii? the 
migrating progmitmie, in July. 

The bobolinks go in early August ivitli the red* 
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shouldered starlinp^s, and alonpj the Potomac and 
(diesapeakc Bay l)ocoinc the reed-birds of sports- 
men. One often hears tlioni in this month calling 
from high in the air as they journey southward from 
more northern latitudes. 

About the most noticeable bird of August in New 
York and New England is the yellowbird, or gold- 
finch. This is one of the last birds to nest, seldom 
hatching its eggs till late in July. It seems as if a 
particular kind of food were reejuired to rear its 
brood, which cannot be had at an earlier date. The 
seed of the common thistle is apparently its main- 
stay. There is no prettier sight at this season than 
a troop of young goldfinches, led by their parents, 
going from thistle to thistle along the roadside and 
pecking the ripe heads to pieces for the seed. The 
plaintive call of the young is one of the charac- 
teristic August sounds. Their nests are frecpumtly 
destroyed, or tlie eggs thrown from them, by the 
terrific July thunder-showers. Last season a pair 
had a nest on the slender branch of a majile in front 
of the door of the house where I was staying. The 
eggs were being depositcxl, and thc^ happy pair had 
many a loving c‘onversation about tliem many times 
each day, when one afternoon a very violent storm 
arose which made the branches of the trees stream 
out like wildly disheveled hair, quite turning over 
those on the windward side, and emptying the pretty 
nest of its eggs. In such eases the birds build anew, 
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— a delay that may bring the incubation into 
August. Such an accident had probably befallen a 
pair of which I one season made this note in my 
note-book, under date of August 6 : — 

‘‘A goldfinches’ nest in the maple-tree near the 
window where I write, the female sitting on four pale 
bluish-white eggs ; the male feeds her on the nest ; 
whenever she hears his voice she calls incessantly, 
much after the manner of the young birds, — the 
only case I recall of the sitting bird calling while in 
the act of incubation. The male evidently brings the 
food in his crop, or at least well back in his beak or 
throat, as it takes him several moments to deliver it 
to his mate, which he does by separate morsels. The 
male, when disturbed by a rival, utters the same 
note as he pursues his enemy from point to point 
that the female does when calling to him. It does 
not sound like a note of anger, but of love and con- 
fidence.” 

As the bird-songs fail, the insect harpers and fid- 
dlers begin. August is the heyday of these musi- 
cians. The katydid begins to ‘‘ work her chromatic 
reed ” early in the month, and with her comes that 
pulsing, purring monotone of the little pale tree- 
crickets. These last fill the August twilight with a 
soft, rhythmic undertone of sound, which forms a 
sort of background for the loud, strident notes of the 
katydids. 

August, too, is the month of the screaming, high- 
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sailing hawks. The young arc now fully fledged, 
and they love to eir(‘le and scream far above the 
inouniain’s crest all the traiuiiiil afternoon. Some- 
times one sees them against the slowly changing 
and swelling thunder-heads that so often burden 
the horizon at this season. 

It is on the dewy August mornings that one notices 
the webs of the little spiders in the newly mown 
meadows. '"J'hcy look like gossamer napkins spread 
out upon the grass, — thousands of napkins far 
and near. The farmer looks upon it as a sign of 
rain; but the napkins are there every day; only a 
heavi(T dew makes them more pronounced one 
morning than another. 

Along the paths wliere my walks oftenest lead me 
in August, ir^ rather low, bushy, wet grounds, the 
iKumer flower is a species of purple boneset, or trum- 
pi't-wmh HO (‘ailed, I suppose, hec^ause its stem is 
liollow. It often stands up seven or eight feet high, 
crowned with a great mass of dull purj)le bloom, and 
leads tlie ranks of lesser weeds and plants like a 
great chieftain. Its humbler servitors are white 
boneset and swatiip milkweed, while climbing l)onc- 
set trails its wnmihs over the brookside bushes not 
far away. A miuh more c*hoi(‘e and brilliant purjfle, 
like st)me invasion of metropolitan fashion into a 
rural (‘ongre gation, is given to a near4)y marsli by the 
purple*: IcHKsestrife. During the latter half of August 
tljie bog is all aJlame with it. There is a wonderful 
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rftjle iilMnil tlii.H {limit, rslhrr singly cir tii iiiiiHHrs, 
HUggestioii iH iiH iliHtiiirtly feitiiiiiiie m lliiit iif tlto 
trumpel-weril in 

When the }>nH Atigitnl, lrl liiiti fill her 

linns with snine nf tlieHc lltnvrrs, or {iliirr ii{Mm ln*r 
Imnva ti spray of wihl rlrmiitis. wliirh iliiring this 
month IlmnvH its l»ri<tiil wnaillis so frtn^ly over oiir 
bushy, unkenipt wiiysitles mnl fonre csirurrs. After 
you have rrownni iitn! mloreti your jmrHoihiietl 
August in this way. tliofi give Ihr lini>iliing touefi 
wuth ilie sc'tirlet riiwnr of the oartliiial flower^ 
flaming from ilu* sheaf of niiiker growths in her 
arms. How this hrilliant bit of rolftr, glitssiiig 
itself in a dark* still jiool, lights up iiiitl fitleils tlio 
vague, shadowy biickgrouiicl ujMin whieli il is pro- 
jecrted! 

In Auguil the ** waters lilossiiiii/* I'liis is Itio 
term the country {Hxiple in iity siTlioti apply to a 
phenomenon which iipjicii.ni in the sluggish 

streams and {.muhIh ihiriiig this inniilli, Wtirii 
amiruHl closely, tlie water aiijwirs to be fitled with 
particles of very fine ineah I suspect* Itioiigti 1 do 
not know, that these fioiitiiig juirticles ar«^ llie sjitires 
of some sjiecies «if fresh-waler iilgii; or they may 
be what art? cmlled ^.cm>s{mii^s. llie itiga' are iil tlicir 
rankest during AiigUHt. (mml of soiiitf 

sjasnes eominonly ealksi ’* frogs* spawn ** rise to llii? 
surface of the Ilmlsoii and ficait up and ilciwii with 
tide, — gieeii niicltmn»lookitig iiiami*, many 
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yards in extent. The do^-star seems to invok<‘ i lu so 
fermenting masses from the deep. They suggest 
decay, but they are only the riot of the lower forms 
of vegetable life. 

August, too, is the mouth of the mushrooms, ~ 
those curious abnormal flowers of a hidden or sub- 
terrariean vegetation, invoked by heat and moisture 
from darkness and dcc'ay as the summer wancH. Do 
they not suggest sonudhing sickly and uncanny in 
Nature ? her unwholesome <lreams and night fam 
ci(^s, her pale superstitions ; her myths and legends 
and occult lore taking shape in them, spectriil and 
fantastic, at times hinting something lIl)idinoiiH and 
unscendy: vegetables witlx gills, fibreless, bloodless; 
earth-flesh, often offensive, unclean, immodest, often 
of rare beauty and delicacy, of many shades and 
colors — creamy white, red, yellow, brown, — now 
the hue of an orange, now of a tomato, now of a 
potato, some edible, some poisonous, some sliaped 
like spread umbrellas, some like utxil)renas reveu'sed 
by the wind, — the sic'kly whims and fancies of 
Nature, some imp of the eartlx mocking and tra- 
vestying the things of the day. Under my ever|j^reens 
I saw a large white disk struggling up through the 
leaves and the d6bri« like the full moon tlx rough 
clouds and vapors, I'his simile is doiibllesH sug- 
gested to my mind by a line of a Southern poet, 
Madison ('avvein, which I look upon as one of the 
best descriptive lines hx rccexxt nature poetry: 
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“ Tlie slow toadstool comes bulging, moony white, 

Tbrougli loosening loam.” 

Sometimes this moon of the loam is red, or golden, 
or lii\3fizc^; or it is so small that it suggests only a 
star. The shy wood folk seem to know the edible 
mushrooms, and I notice often eat away the stalk 
and nibble at the top or pileus. 

One day two friends came to see me with some- 
tliing wrapped up in their handkerchiefs. They said 
they had brought their dinner with them, — they 
had gathered it in the woods as they came along, 
— I>eefsteak mushrooms. The beefsteak was duly 
cooked and my friends ate of it with a relish. A por- 
tion was left, 'which my dog attacked rather doubt- 
iiigly, and then turned away from, with the look of 
one who has been cheated. Mock-meat, that is w^hat 
it wm^ — a curious parody upon a steak, as the dog 
soon found out. I know a man who boasts of hav- 
ing identified and eaten seventy-five different spe- 
cies. When the season is a good one for mushrooms, 
he snaps his fingers at the meat trust, even going to 
the extent of drying certain kinds to be used for 
soup in the winter. 

The decay of a mushroom parodies that of real 
flesh, — a kind of unholy rotting ending in black- 
ness and stencil. Some species imitate jelly, — mock 
mlves’-foot jelly, which soon melts down and be- 
mmes an uncanny mass. Occasionally I see a blue- 
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gilled musliroom, — an infusion of indigo in its ceDs. 
How forbidding it looks! Yesterday in tlie August 
woods I saw a tiny mushroom like a fairy parasol of 
a Japanese type, — its top delicately fluted. 

During the steaming, dripping, murky, and 
muggy dog-days that sometimes come the latter 
half of August, how this fungus growth runs riot in 
the woods and in the fields too, — a kind of sacri- 
legious vegetation mocking Nature’s saner and more 
wholesome handiwork, — the flowers of death, 
vegetable spectres. 

August days are for the most part tranquil days; 
the fret and hurry of the season are over. We are on 
the threshold of autumn. Nature dreams and med- 
itates; her veins no longer thrill with the eager, 
frenzied sap; she ripens and hardens her growths; 
she concentrates; she begins to make ready for 
winter. The buds for next year are formed during 
this month, and her nuts and seeds and bulbs finish 
storing up food for the future plant. 

From my outlook upon the Hudson the days are 
placid, the river is placid, the boughs of the trees 
gently wag, the bees make vanishing-lines through 
the air. The passing boats create a great commotion 
in the water, converting it from a cool, smooth, 
shadowy surface to one pulsing and agitated. The 
pulsations go shoreward in long, dark, rolling, glassy 
swells. The grapes are purpling in the vineyard ; 
th^ apples and pears are coloring in the orchard ; 
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the com is glazing in the field; the oats are ripe 
for the cradle; grasshoppers poise and shuflSe above 
the dry road; yellow butterflies mount upward face 
to face ; thistledown drifts by on the breeze ; a 
sparrow sings fitfully now and then; dusty wheelmen 
go by on their summer vacation tours ; boats ap- 
pear upon the river loaded with gay excursionists, 
and on every hand the stress and urge of life have 
abated. 



VIII 


BABEwS IN THE WOODS 

O NE day in early May, Ted and I made an expe- 
dition to the Shattega, astill, dark, deep stream 
that loiters silently througli the woods not far from 
my <‘abim As we paddled along, we were on the alert 
for any bit of wild life of bird or beast that might 
turn up. Ted was especially on the lookout for 
birds’-nests, and many times I pushed the boat up 
close to the bank that he might explore with his slen- 
<ler ann the cavities the woodpeckers had made in 
the dead tree trunks that bordered or overhung the 
stream. Only once did he bring out a handful of ma- 
terial that suggested a bird’s-nest, and on examining 
it, sure enough, there was a bird’s egg, the egg of the 
ehiekiulee. The boy had clutched the nest, egg and 
all, and had made such a wreck of the former that 
we concluded it was useless to try to restore it and 
return it to the cavity. So Ted added the egg to his 
collection, and, I suspect, regretted the result of his 
eager dive into the hollow stub less than I did. 

There were so many of these abandoned wood- 
pecker ehaml)ers in the small dead trees as we went 
along that I determined to secure the section of a tree 
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containing a good one to take kome and put up for 
the bluebirds. Why don’t the bluebirds occupy them 
here ? ” inquired Ted. Oh,” I replied, “ bluebirds 
do not come so far into the woods as this. They 
prefer nesting-places in the open, and near human 
habitations.” After carefully scrutinizing several of 
the trees, we at last saw one that seemed to fill the bill. 
It was a small dead tree trunk seven or eight inches 
in diameter, that leaned out over the water, and 
from which the top had been broken. The hole, 
round and firm, was ten or twelve feet above us. 
After considerable effort I succeeded in breaking the 
stub off near the ground, and brought it down into 
the boat. Just the thing,” I said ; "" surely the blue- 
birds will prefer this to an artificial box.” But, lo 
and behold, it already had bluebirds in it! We 
had not heard a sound or seen a feather till the 
trunk was in our hands, when, on peering into the 
cavity, we discovered two young bluebirds about 
half grown. This was a predicament indeed ! My 
venture had proved to be more rash and regretta- 
ble than Ted’s. 

Well, the only thing we could do was to stand the 
tree trunk up again as well as we could, and as near 
as we could to where it had stood before. This was 
no easy thing. But after a time we had it fairly 
well replaced, one end standing in the mud of the 
shallow water and the other resting against a tree. 
This left the hole to the nest about ten feet below and 
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to one side of its former position. Just then we heard 
tlie voice of one of the parent birds, and we (juickly 
paddled to tlie other side of tin* stream, fifty feet 
away, to wat(*h her proee(Mlin^rs, sayitigto each other, 
*‘l\)o bad,” *‘J\)o l>ad,” The mother l)ird had a 
large beetle in \wr l)eak. Sh(' alighted upon a limb a 
few abov<‘ ilie former site of her nest, looked 
down upon us, uttered a note or two, and then 
dropped! <lown (‘onfidently to the point in the vacant 
air where the entrance to her nest had been but a few 
moments l)erore. Here she hovered on the wing a 
se(‘ond or two, l(»oking for something that was not 
there, and then returned to the perch she had just 
left, apparently not a little disturbed. She hammered 
the beetle rather excitedly upon the limb a few times, 
as if it were in some way at faxilt, then dropped 
down to try for her nest again. Only vacant air 
there ! She hovers and hovers, her blue wings flicker- 
ing in the (‘heekered light; surely tliat precious hole 
mmt be then'*, but no, agaiti she is baffled, and again 
she returns to her perch, and mauls the poor beetle 
til! it must lie reduced to a pulp. Then she makes 
a third atteitipt, then a fourth, and a fifth, and a 
sixth, till she be(*omes very miU‘h excited. “What 
/‘ould have happened? am I dreaming? has that 
beetle hoodooed me?^’ she seems to say, and in 
her dismay slie lets the bug drop, and looks bewil- 
deredly about lier. TIkhi she fU(^s away through the 
woods, calling* “ Going for her mate,” I said to 
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Ted. ‘"She is in deep trouble, and she wants s; 
pathy and help.” 

In a few minutes we heard her mate answer, 
presently the two birds came hurrying to the s 
both with loaded beaks. They perched upon 
familiar limb above the site of the nest, and the n 
seemed to say, “My dear, what has happene( 
you? I can find that nest.” And he dived down, 
brought up in the empty air just as the mother 
done. How he winnowed it with his eager wi] 
how he seemed to bear on to th^t blank space ! 
mate sat regarding him intently, confident, I th 
that he would find the clew. But he did not. Bai 
and excited, be returned to the perch beside 
Then she tried again, then he rushed down c 
more, then they both assaulted the place, bu 
would not give up its secret. They talked, they 
couraged each other, and they kept up the sea 
now one, now the other, now both together. So 
times they dropped down to within a few feet of 
entrance to the nest, and we thought they wc 
surely find it. No, their minds and eyes were 
tent only upon that square foot of space where 
n^ had been. Soon they withdrew to a large 1 
many feet higher up, and seemed to say to th 
selves, “Well, it is not there, but it must be ] 
somewhere ; let us look about.” A few min 
elapsed, when we saw the mother bird spring f 
her perch and go straight as an arrow to the r 
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Her maUTiud oyc had proved the ((ua^kcr. She liad 
found her young. Something like reason and com- 
mon““seusc had come to her rescue; she had taken 
time to look about, and behold! there was that 
precious doorway. She thrust her head into it, then 
sent ba(‘k a call to her mate, then went farther in, 
then withdrew, “ Yes, it is true, they arc here, tliey 
are here!” Then she went in again, gave them the 
food in her beak, and then gave place to her mate, 
who, after similar demonstrations of joy, also gave 
them his morsel. 

Ted and I breathed frtHjr. A burden had been 
taken from our minds and hearts, and we went cheer- 
fully on our way. We had learned something, too; 
we had learned that when in the deep woods you 
think of bluebirds, bluebirds may be nearer you 
than you think- 

The young rabbits I saw one day in early May 
on tlie edge of a clearing in the woods suggested 
babies quite as much as the l)luebirds did. The 
motlier liad come out of the cover of the rocks and 
bushes and made her nest on a dry knoll in the 
edge of a muck swamp where the ground had been 
cleared only a wex^k or two before. The man at 
work with tlie grabbing-hoe came near striking into 
the nest, when the young sprang out. He caught 
them and put them back under their cover and 
resumed his work in another place. In tlie after- 
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noon I happened that way. He told me what he had 
found, and pointed to the spot a few yards off. I ap- 
proached the place cautiously and began to scan 
the ground at my feet. There was no bush or stump 
or weed or stone to distract my eye, — only the back 
of a small knoll, brown with fern stubble and dry 
fern leaves. 

“I can see no nest or rabbits here,” I said to 
George. “ Where are they ? ” So he came up, and 
stooping over, lifted up a tiny coverlid of dry fern 
stalks, in which were mingled tufts of gray hair, and 
disclosed a small depression in the ground, where 
sat three little rabbits that one might almost have 
held in the palm of his hand. Their ears were de- 
pressed, their eyes shone, and their hearts beat fast. 
In a moment they sprang out; we covered them with 
our hats and hands, and restored them to the nest 
as gently as we could, pulling their blanket over 
them. But they pushed their heads up through it and 
between our fingers in their efforts to escape. We 
held them down and finally quieted them, and then 
carefully withdrew. I do not know how long they 
remained in the nest, but when I came the next day 
with some friends, we found the nest empty. One 
of my friends, who was a naturalist, picked up the 
cover of ferns and hair and examined it, and let it 
fall in pieces to the ground. The weather was very 
warm; we fancied the mother had taken her fam- 
ily into the bush. A night or two after was very 
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^itli heavy frost. The day following I again 
I- t:li.e nest, and was surprised to see two little 
s sitting side by side in it. As they did not 
1 touched them, and found them dead and 
rixe mother, on the approach of the cold wave, 
^i<dent'ly brought her young back to the nest, 
f^ving no cover over them, they had perished 
frost. One would have thought she would 
y them to keep them warm, or else cover them 
He fragments of the old blanket. Though of 
- it is possible that she herself had fallen a 
to some enemy, and that the young had died 
^ger, seeking in their last extremity the cradle 
i-cli they were born. The fate of the third one 
ot know. I left the two babies in the nest as I 
►Hud them. 

the third day I came that way again with Ted. 
y surprise, the two baby rabbits had disap- 
1- But what was that sticking up through the 
L the bottom of the cavity? It was the end 
i tiny ear, and beneath it we found the two 
rabbits carefully buried. We exhumed them 
rought them forth. They had been literally 
L What or who had performed these last sad 
The mother? I know not. Not a hair of 
had been injured, as far as we could see, but 
;tle bodies had been carefully put from sight, 
' the use of leaves, as the robins covered the 
an. in the nursery tale, but by soil, We re- 
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noon I happened that way. He told me what he had 
found, and pointed to the spot a few yards off. I ap- 
proached the place cautiously and began to scan 
the ground at my feet. There was no bush or stump 
or weed or stone to distract my eye, — only the back 
of a small knoll, brown with fern stubble and dry 
fern leaves. 

“I can see no nest or rabbits here,” I said to 
George. “ Where are they ? ” So he came up, and 
stooping over, lifted up a tiny coverlid of dry fern 
stalks, in which were mingled tufts of gray hair, and 
disclosed a small depression in the ground, where 
sat three little rabbits that one might almost have 
held in the palm of his hand. Their ears were de- 
pressed, their eyes shone, and their hearts beat fast. 
In a moment they sprang out ; we covered them with 
our hats and hands, and restored them to the nest 
as gently as we could, pulling their blanket over 
them. But they pushed their heads up through it and 
between our fingers in their efforts to escape. We 
held them down and finally quieted them, and then 
carefully withdrew. I do not know how long they 
remained in the nest, but when I came the next day 
with some friends, we found the nest empty. One 
of my friends, who was a naturalist, picked up the 
cover of ferns and hair and examined it, and let it 
fall in pieces to the ground. The weather was very 
warm ; we fancied the mother had taken her fam- 
ily into the bush. A night or two after was very 
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^old, with heavy frost. The day following I again 
passed the nest, and v/as surprised to see two little 
rabbits sitting side by side in it. As they did not 
move, I touched them, and found them dead and 
cold. The mother, on the approach of the cold wave, 
had evidently brought her young back to the nest, 
and having no cover over them, they had perished 
of the frost. One would have thought she would 
stay by them to keep them warm, or else cover them 
with the fragments of the old blanket. Though of 
course it is possible that she herself had fallen a 
victim to some enemy, and that the young had died 
of hunger, seeking in their last extremity the cradle 
in which they were born. The fate of the third one 
I do not know. I left the two babies in the nest as I 
had found them. 

On the third day I came that way again with Ted. 
To my surprise, the two baby rabbits had disap- 
peared. But what was that sticking up through the 
soil in the bottom of the cavity? It was the end 
of one tiny ear, and beneath it we found the two 
young rabbits carefully buried. We exhumed them 
and brought them forth. They had been literally 
buried. What or who had performed these last sad 
rites? The mother? I know not. Not a hair of 
them had been injured, as far as we could see, but 
the little bodies had been carefully put from sight, 
not by the use of leaves, as the robins covered the 
children in the nursery tale, but by soil. We re- 
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placed them in their double grave and went on out 
way. 

It has since occurred to me that this burying was 
probably the work of a species of beetle, which re^ 
moved the ground beneath them, letting the bodies 
settle into the earth. 
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W E lost February and found August, for 
Jamaica is a country cursed with perpetual 
summer. In four days we steamed straight through 
two seasons. When we left Philadelphia on the 30th 
of January, 1902, the rigors of midwinter were 
upon us, a typical northeast snowstorm was settling 
down to its best work, the mercury was low in the 
teens, the ship’s decks were piled with snow, and the 
friends that came to see us off shivered in their 
warmest wraps. The steamer made her way slowly 
through the drifting ice and sodden snow sheets that 
covered the Delaware, and did not reach the clear 
waters of the bay till night had fallen. 

The next day winter seemed far behind us. We 
were in May; the day after we ran into June, and 
the shade of the awnings began to be acceptable; the 
third day we were in July ; the captain blossomed 
out in his white duck suit; we sought the shade of 
the ship eagerly ; on the fourth day it was August, 
and August it continued all the while that we were 
in Jamaica. 

On the third day, in the July weather, as I came 
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tip till tiri'k in ths* iiioriiin|.% I ntiiK^iil in) fir-Hi ^ 

Ilf Iftipir nniH* i‘iurnilt!, liulrt, lilnii 

iilid shtfliiig thrrr u\rr l}i«“ Mirfiirr uf l}ii’ pi 
wiitrr, iirn! ?»ngg«"Hting ?4Mtiir rrulm tif 
roniiiiirr. 

Wllllt iin* llliiHr liinF lliiit |»«* ill I<i*«r flii 

skimniiitg thr Htirfin't- *4 tli«* uutrr, tlini 
diHiipptiiriiig ? ii Miiuuhiril ttlim’ iitnrr fi 

^rtuii, iiH iiiun* iipjM'iir. it ilniiiiH iipnii 

tlifil 1 itiii ftdi. Xu l»irii 

Kiirh II .strrnnottH. nuiriiiiir likr llifd'it iih tliiil. 1 
tm till* Hlmiiy <4 Ihr nhip. thv nitrrmum 
fulling tUMiii till* wiiigril finlirs. Iiiitkr«4 lliriin iigi 
the ileep lilue uf tlir itliiiu^*! **iiuw w 

Kve*ry few mitnitrM, unr ur *»r n ilit/rii* w 
muldeiily hmik fnnii the wiili-r iiiit! g«i *^|»itiiiiiig n 
fruiii the ^ihipivH Mlridghl m umn% h. striking thi* v 
tigfiin rnwid hundred frrt iiwny. tl iit»t tin* I 
nf II liird litil of ii toy iniirhiiir, %oiiirtliiiig wiiiin 
iiml. if righlly Inmtrhrd. ndriiliitrd I** g«» lift}' fH 
htiiiilmi vfirdM in ii right linr. it ilr J 

I'hen* IH no frredoni or iiiii.4fry in it in ii k 
flight. It reiniiidH one of thr r\riir%ioiis of rr 
|M*rHoim into |wwdry, ■■■■■ iiiy own, for iinlitiirr. 
ddrriiiiiHHl it in! hut how rr%lrirtrd mid iiirr-hu! 
SoinrltmrN thr flyrrwiiiild %iiiltlrii!y rolliiji^r iif 
few frrt, m if it hin.l not liiiiiirlird iHrIf nt jii^ 
riglii iinglr. Ofirn it nil lliriiiiidi tlir t 

of thr Hinidl wiivr?i, tirvrr nw’rrviiig from m 
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line. No power to swoop, or soar, or ride the air; 
scales instead of feathers; fins in lieu of quills; a 
creature out of its element, making surprising head- 
way there for a brief moment; very pretty and 
novel, but, I fancy, showing none of the grace and 
mastery that it does beneath the wave. At night one 
fell upon the deck of the ship, caught up and car- 
ried there, the officer said, by a gust of wind. I think 
an ingenious person might construct a tin fish with 
wings that would spin through the air in much the 
same way. 

The flight of the fish is evidently its play, and not 
its serious business in life, though it is suggested 
that it is also a means of enabling it to escape its 
enemies. These fish seemed on this occasion to be 
racing with one another, like the dolphins, or as if 
on a wager as to which could stay in the air the 
longest and cover the greatest distance. 

If, in the evolution of animal life upon the globe, 
the birds emerged from the fishes and reptiles, as 
the biologists teach, is this sport of the flying-fish all 
that now remains of the grand impulse that brought 
about that transformation ? An upward striving of 
the creative energy that changed scales into feathers, 
and fins into wings, and peopled the air with the 
thousand forms of bird life, now surviving only in 
this pretty and odd freak of the flying-fish ? 

On the fourth day, in the midsummer tempera- 
ture, we began to thread our way amid the tropic or 
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mniii triipir iHluiiilH. tlir HnliiiiniiH, - Siiii Siilvudut 
!lii*n* liiitilv *»n oiir iiihI, lutrr. 

Inlitnil ill ftillrr vii‘w iijHUi oiir Irft. flu* fiifnin- 

tfiiiiH of i'tihii wrrr tiiin '*»lui*|tov^ In fht^ ut-nl 

of m, iiiiii on till* inoriiifii.! of tlir liftli ilnv* Blur 
t»f Jiiiiyiis’rt liiinlv i»n ihi* 

mnitlirfii iiori/oii. A frw lioiir'4 latrr !!ii*y hIihhI U|i 
likf Ifirgrr i ‘nlHkillH, {irrMrutiuo. in thrir lui^thnr 
jwnikH* limrh tlir Hiiiisr oiillinr^. 

Utr hfirltor rtf Pml Aiitonio, lUiirli wr nitrml in 
ini<i'iiftrniiMiio likr ii in ii %%oitiiitt''^ 

ymi woilkl iirvrr |irf*?irnrr. 'rnrknl itwiiy 

in one of t!ie folilfi of llir iiiiniiiliiiiioti'M il 

iiiiikeit no WKii till tlie Imiv of the nliiji to j«iki* 

wiiy iin Biniill nin! vnty iinii |tif|iirr%t|nr, ii^ I 
looked down iil tlie winter iigidn^tl tin* ilrititier*^ 
nide* il Hwriw^l m Idiir iiii«! o|»iMjiir m liliir |iitinl. 
The deiwe, Alining folifigr of tlir vrgriiilioti 
njxm the slojH*?* idiont m iiini the mw'^ of niromnil 
jmlins n|ioii the lieiieti were iiovrl to riorthrm 

flow iilisnrtl nmtml the wwilrii liliinkrlB iind tivrr^ 
<'oatH we wen* o!di|^i*tI to i^nrry to mir |t«lgiti^'iion?ii\ 
We H|H*nl Init one in Port AnUmhh in ii elefin 
kKlgingdioiine kept hy ii |■*lllllld$^ln fiiiiiily liittdy 
from New llniimwirk. I not jmhiii furgrl » »|en» 
der* Holeitin»fiic*ed little girl iif fnT or yrftr», wditi 
followed me iihoul. eying iti-r very iirid iti« 

tently, till nlie linidly Hiiiii; ’* I know you lire Bnntii 
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( lanH, arc* n’t ytni ? 1 kn<nv y<ni itrc\ imd I ’in 

it^ll ymi wliiit I wiini. I want n c^rndle for iny dolly 
and a n«*w hut and a HttU^gold wiit(*h/’ IhiH 
Hiiid vary slowly and solcnuily. and with a sort of 
luishrch iiW(*d air, <'losoly watching my face tlie while. 
I saw the child was in <haid earnest, so I told her I 
wm not Santa ('Ians. ** Yes, yon are, I know you 
are,” she rejdkal. ** Will you bring me these things ? 
I shonhl like them now. Is your pack herc^?” I 
could not shakt' lier off, and finally had to tell her 
tlial rny pack was <tn the steamer, and that I wmuld 
see her in ilie morning if it eontained the things 
she wanted. Ikwir cliiltU her faith in Santa Claus, 
and her Iwlief that she had at hnit caught him, was 
pathelu** 

''liie next rwmnng we tcK>k the train to 1Cing.ston, 
gtiirig swxmd ehtss as we should have done in Eng- 
liirnL A cx>lonal <H>nduetor, cxdowsl hrakemcn, and 
eolorf^l station agents were novelties to m. 

lien* is fi glimpm* of a winter day, Febniary 5, 
in Kingston : I am sitting on a veranda, slnit off 
from the strt^et l>y a high brick wall jnercxMl by a 
lidl gate, and flanked by a parched flower garden 
where a ftnv rosi*s only art* in hltHun. No rain to 
Hpeak of sims! last fall. An atmosphew* like that 
of our Atigimt,. Mercury stiff, familiar clouds 
slowly flriftirig over a blue mltlsiirnmer sky, Tur^ 
key liur.»'m!s sailing, fortwer sailing, far and near ; 
tlieir Mhiidows acniss the low rcKifs of the 
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Aliiiiy thi* ji-iiliii if! «liviiig iit 

Ihr fiir* ■ Hiitiillf^r liiii! iiiurr iiiiiihlr uf « fliitu 

I1ir li»%v grii\ nf ih,. 

%‘i^ililr till aitl fiiiiiiiH ; wuiiirn in 

lilt* ^\it!i triivn ur mi llir-ir lifiiil^ 

luitiltnl tt'itli fruit, ur vihuh, ut riM.kri! finMk i»r iillirr 
wiirt*N, mid Hiniiidiiig tfirir »^lirill, ^%ild nfrrrt t-rirM. 
Ciiiid. iiiir Ilf thrill. Nmi n ^rllnw iintii 

with II {ni^h riirl with .Hunir railing drink }*jwn liv, 
It HiHnm 11 ^ if II liirgr jw^rmitiigr i»f I hr jwijmliiiiuit 
iiuihI Immim Ihr ?ilri*rl jM’-ddlini^, nil Hiril 

nimrH the fiiiiiiltiir litiiii mid ^riiid nf tlir Irnllrv 
ciiW, Fh^ddtMilril li/.itrd** «hirl hrrr mid tkrrv in ihi! 
fihruhbm* mi tlir unnirii ivnlk Inrgr ijrt^rii 
one* with fi jiiirjih* Inik d1ir lllnr 'MmiiitiiiiiH tnirk 
of Now ?«itiiiid tiji ii||iiin^t llir 4%\, llirir tinw 

in rhnid«. Orrii4*»niilIy n nu%n% td rlnod 
clrifi?4 ontiowiird Ihr |ilitiii Iwdiiwiind IrN d«»iiii ftiiii 
nhootHof riiiii* hut doon iml rtnnr fur. 'Ilir nrid jilitin 
fiwiiiH to dif4.?4ij«ilr it nr drivr it iiiir4/* 
lAi oHiitjM* fniiii llir tourist diifr^ilrd |«irtiiiti id ilw 
iHliirid mid to got ii lii.4o of ii^ wildrr iiitrr$t»r, %ir 
rngitgrd n nirriiigo itinl drilvrr, mid out nirly nfir 
inoniiiig iiloiig tin* mud tiiiil IrmN to 

1 own ftiitl thrfiro nn In llog Wnlk iiiiil 
Tho roiid wm .fniifMitli iinti Imril Imi dii^tv, aiid 
tho vr^'tiitloii on rilhrr »idr ■ ■■■■ vinr.-’i, |»ii%||r^, trmm, 
ofton forming it milid iiti|M*m*trnlilr jnim'-, 

dorocl with dinit iw in mhlmmuwf iit fitmir. Ilie 
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most common vine by the roadside everywhere in 
Jamaica is a wild morning-glory of many colors, 
similar to our own, but growing far more luxuri- 
antly, and the crimson bougainvillea. 

As you pass along the country highways, you 
come to have a half -defined feeling that some time 
in the past there must have been a huge greenhouse 
here that has gone to decay, and that the plants and 
shrubs and vines have all escaped and gone wild, 
invading the fields and woods, and running over 
the banks and fences. Tender exotics that one sees 
at home carefully nursed in the windows by our 
women are here the common weeds by the road- 
side. 

This trip into the interior lasted five days, tak- 
ing us through the wilder, ruggeder portions of the 
island for about eighty miles, ending on the railroad 
at Balaclava. It brought us pretty close to the real 
life of the people, and, a few times, a Kttle closer to 
wild nature than was conducive to our comfort. 
Touch Nature too familiarly here, — sit down by 
the roadside, or recline under a tree, — and she pep- 
pers you with a kind of live pepper in the shape 
of minute ticks, called also grass lice, that pene- 
trate your clothing and make you burn and itch, 
until by the aid of your companions you have re- 
moved the last adhesive speck from your skin. 
These living germs take root very quickly, and if 
left, grow to the size of a small bean. They prey 
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upon the cattle and other live-stock. One could see 
them on the under, less hairy parts of the cows, 
looking like large warts. We often saw a large black 
bird, the Iding-kling, perched on the backs of the 
cattle, making a meal off these gorged ticks. One 
day one of our party made an excursion of a few rods 
into the bush, and returned with his coat skirts brown 
with these dust-like torments. Some colored girls 
who chanced to be passing came to our aid, and 
helped whip the ticks off with a certain leafy shrub 
that they said was death to them. No, you can- 
not make love to Nature in the tropics as you can in 
our zone. Beware how you embrace her. She is a 
lousy beggar, a stinging reptile, a brazen wanton, or 
a barbaric princess, — just as you happen to find hen 
Ah, me ! even at her best she has not the constancy, 
the tenderness, the self-forgetfulness, of the Nature 
of more temperate climes. I must make one excep- 
tion: these Jamaican streams and rivers, beautiful 
with the beauty of the purest mountain brooks, have 
nothing suggestive of the tropics about them ; one’s 
heart goes out to them at once. Theirs are the 
clear, shining faces of old friends, of many a trout 
camp in the Catskills and Adirondack woods* 
Limpid and pure as melted snow, no sediment, no 
earth stain, the pebbles and boulders with which they 
are paved are washed and scoured as if yesterday 
had been a day of purification with them ; they lack 
only the coolness of our very best mountain streams. 
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One would stoop in his thirst to drink from a copious 
limpid spring gushing out of the mountain-side, but 
experience a feeling of surprise, if not of repugnance, 
to find the water as warm as in a bathing-pool. This 
cannot be the true source, you half think; the water 
must have been flowing a long way in the sun some- 
where. One is apt to forget that the temperature of 
a spring represents; pretty nearly, the average yearly 
temperature of a locality. They have a way in Ja- 
maica of reducing the temperature of the drinking- 
water many degrees by letting it drip slowly through 
a porous earthen vessel into a pitcher beneath it. 
Treated thus, one soon comes to regard it as very 
satisfactory. 

Our course that first day soon brought us to the 
Rio Cobre, along the rocky banks of which the road 
leisurely took its way to Bog Walk. All the most 
pleasing features of a clear, rapid, boulder-strewn 
mountain river, the Rio Cobre presents. The rocks 
are of limestone, old, worm-eaten, and very pictur- 
esque, and the great lucid pools suggested trout and 
salmon, though they held nothing finer than mullets. 
On this stream we passed the plant that turns the 
force of its falls and rapids into electricity, and so 
furnishes the power that runs the trolley lines in 
, Kingston, twenty miles away. 

We passed the night at a lodging-house (no hotels 
in the country in Jamaica) in Ewarton, and were 
fairly well cared for by the yellow landlady and her 
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goii. Tlir liiiiHt liovfl M“titr I wiftirH,^rf| nf |%ivii 

wiiH tliiit of Iwu «iltt i}f*gr«tr‘H iir\| {toiiiti 

rolftT ili !% limrliir-likr \r.%Hrh nsiiilr utit uf 
trulikH of Im*?*. Tlirv OHml » linivv rliiii.iiml jtiiiii 
mi«! jitiitrliril mill llir gri‘r*fi rulFoo to |i« 

tlu* i'liiiff or HkiiiH from lfii‘ h'rrry, krrjiiiig tiji in 
mtilii I turn il wthl* {ilitinlivr r'linnt to ttlitrii I 
jMiuiitliiig svm tiinotl. Hun' wrrr gri/zlnt iind 
am! tlir nmir wiis iniriini?! inn! VrH.it; 

rtH’iill a <log» *«riirrrty morr thim n ivitil 

fikelrtori, ititoiil tlir lirkiiig tin* gro 

where a little Hour liiul lireii Hjiill. 

From Ewarloii our tmmm-* took mi over wi«i 
hilk iiijt! niouiiliiiiii, witli lit^rr urn! I Imre ii i 
eleiirilig* to < 1iit|>elltiii in the %‘iillry of the 
Muiho, a dbtiinee of iiImhiI twriily ■Ih'r i!iile:fi. 
»on finil Mr. Kellogg, to work off mmw of tlirir .fm 
fliKHW Amerieiin etietgy, %viilkril the whole 
fcwlirigthe Itio Miiiho ii liitlf-iinzeii or iiiorr tiiiii 
theeouriii'of the afternoon. I ?^ttif*k to tin* ntrri 
walking only when I got lirr<i of riihiig. Ilriilgr.^ 
few over thew' ritjui! Jtiiniiiriiti ^trrmm, lull fori 
them lit thin neiuion ivitu n trifling < In it; 

of the Bitiiiller hIwuiih. in lieu of it liriitge, ii wn 
Intill lieroHH iiiitl the nfiiire nlioi'e it fiHwl in ^ 
gravel, resulting in a wiile, .jiiiitllnw ^^lirrt of w 
through whieh earlii mill j«*t!rilriniiM eiinilj 
a new deviee hi roatl^’tiiiikiiig to titir ryei, 

I walket! «everml Iniiim tifi flits viiJley of tile 
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Minlio. a V(‘ry boiuiliiul slmun. A colored hoy of 
twelve, with a singularly sweet face, joined us, and 
(‘lung closidy to nie, — a real little comrade. Finally 
he said: “ 1 like you, it d(K'.s not tire me to walk 
with you. Wlmn we likes a man, it is fun again, 

Wlum we has j)l<^asa.nt company, it makes the way 
s(‘em short. Later he confessed: “1 do love you, 
and your son, too. Wlum 1 love a man, I cannot 
always t(‘ll him, hut I can tcdl you.*’ lie said he 
would write me a letter, so I wrote my name and 
ad<ir(\ss on a dry bamboo leaf for him. He was a 
winsome lad, ami I shall not soon forget him. 

What (lo<?s one sec as lie passes along the road in 
the interior of Jamaica? He sees a superb highway, 
round and smooth and winding, leading on in front 
of him, and on either hand bushes and trees and 
w'oods; never an open, smooth, cleared field as at 
home; at best, open glades and long vistas through 
the groves of logwood and cottonwood. The log- 
wood groves suggest orchards, — low, branching 
trees, with curious fluted or beaded trunks and 
auiooth, yellowish, mottled bark, — each tree sug- 
gc»Hting a bundle of small columns welded together. 
Hie effect was very novel and pretty. The cotton- 
woods are wide-branching, sturdy-looking trees, 
like our oaks. Few signs of agriculture as we know 
it at home are visible; the wattled bamboo huts of 
the negroes here and there in the bush are sur- 
rounded by a few banana or breadfruit or orange 
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trees, with, a little patch of half-cultivated yams; 
there are few cattle, more donkeys, and many black, 
lean pigs ; colored people on the road everywhere, 
men, women, and children, — mostly women and 
children, — with small or large burdens upon their 
heads, going to their work in the bush or going to 
and returning from market. The smallest bundle 
is here carried upon the head. 

I think it was this day that I first made the 
iicquaintance of the sensitive plant, — shame lady,” 
the natives call it. I saw a ball of delicate pink 
bloom, the size of a boy’s marble, amid a mass 
of small, fine, pinnate leaves by the roadside. I 
plucked the flower and a branch of the plant with it, 
when lo ! as I turned my eyes from the flower to the 
leaves, the latter were not the ones I thought I had 
gathered. I plucked more, and then saw the sudden 
change in the appearance of the leaves : the moment 
they were touched they shut up like a book, the 
two halves hinging on the midrib. You stoop and 
gather a spray of many-divided small leaves, — you 
rise up with something in your hand that has an 
entirely different aspect, the closed leaves present- 
ing only sharp edges to you. Touch the plant with 
your foot, or stick, ever so gently, and its aspect 
changes in a twinkling. It is its way of hiding like 
a sentient thing; the stems drop, the leaves close, 
but the pretty flower is unchanged. Why so fear- 
ful ? what is it hiding from ? of what advantage is 
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this extreme sensitiveness to it ? I could not find out, 
I noticed that the falling rain did not cause it to 
shut up. It took it about seven or eight minutes to 
open its leaves again, which it did very slowly. The 
plant belongs to the leguminous family. Indeed, 
Jamaica is a wonderful country for pods and beans. 
You see pod-bearing trees and bushes everywhere, 
and pick up on the seacoast huge black beans that 
look like some rare polished stones. One day we 
passed dense masses of low trees in bloom by the 
roadside ; they looked like our honey-locust, except 
that the blossoms were yellow. 

On this day we passed through a dry section of 
the country, where water was scarce ; and nearly 
every colored boy or woman that we met carried a 
long stick of sugar-cane. This was for drink. We 
persuaded one boy to part with his six or eight feet 
of cane, and thereafter for many miles three trav- 
elers might have been seen eagerly gnawing at the 
end of a section of the sweet, succulent stalk, and 
chewing it with an air of placid content- The juice 
slaked the thirst and was pleasant to the taste. By 
attending closely to business, one could extract the 
moisture just about fast enough to meet the hourly 
wants of the system ; so that the gnawing and suck- 
ing could go on indefinitely, or as long as the cane 
held out. 

By the roadside my son made an excursion into 
a grove of wild oranges, and brought back a branch 
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Ilf iitir Ilf tlir u iUi tin’ itr’^t itf I In* 

ijiiit iijwni It. \%n^ iiunit’ nf *tn gni.HHr.H, muj 

WliM Itkr n Hiiiiill rruiik iiiTlnl |l|t» 

iiiH’k hcKikal fivrr lilt’ tiniH mi tlmt thr rntniiiri* |<i 
it \vm mi mir sitir i»f tin* iiinl thr IhhIv nf it 

hrkiw tlir ritlirr liiili*. It vrrv prrity* unci I 
riirrirc! it in thr riirriii^r fi»r two to 

bring it hoinr w-ith tin*, but it futility gut liojirlrHsty 
rniHhrib 

Wr W4%r tKi iniltiviitimi nf thr miit to .»4|iriik nf till 
wr rriirheil ii liirgr ?*iigiir jilitiitiilimi in JtiiliiM 
“ Oiir Ilf thr frw birgr migiir rHliilr?4 llnil ijn* 4ilt 
wnrktHi in thr iHlitiitb -■ riillnl Wnrtby Ihirk, rnvrr- 
ing a l»rgi\ oval, minkm %'iillry ?»rvrriil inilr-H nrrnmii. 
Hrrr wrrr rirli Irvt*! ImltoniH ritvrmt with Ibr grrrii* 
cwn-likr migar-ritiir. ami Itrrr ?mgiir-fnnk$iig mtil 
miii-miikiiig Imng nirrinl m.i by nf 

negriM*P, in a Iiirgr nlil iiiitl willi ii biigr tivrr^titil 
watrr-wlltH*k It all aiiiitrkril nf tlir |iirliirrwjiii\ 
piitriiin*liiii, tviwlrfnl tiiitrM. lliiiign wrrr ttmir tin 
ft Ifirgi* ariilr, lint n^vkwiinlly, riiinlirmi^ly ; ii vn.Ht 
hertl of mm iiml iinilr# to «l«» thr hiiiiliiig, - m% nr 
right yoke of the fnriiirr liilrhni In n liiigr. Iinvy 
dray or wi^oii hntiliiig angnr-rafir mid ilrivni m-iliily 
by tyi TOftiiy tiieti, with iiitieh niiniiitg inn! yelling; 
biiilw^ra mid of litgli mid liegrrr; tlie 

pliiiiter hiriiiiidf. ii lypieal roliininl Eiigli»iliiiiiiii, 
born cm Ik? y.iiiiib — florid, biirly, |iiwilivt% mil- 
spokeiii awtlioritjilive, dkaftliiifiecb litit 
im 
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!.<> us stra!i|ii:<M's. planter showed us ihrou^jjli 

hi.s works from llie rolk^rs where the emie was be- 
ing eruslu^l and presscnl to the cribs where the ruiu 
was being dislilled, ami them invited us to his house 
for luncheon. His men were paid mostly by })ieee 
worlv. lie sai<l lluw w<Te worth little at a stated 
wag<‘ by the day or week. 

From Worthy Park we took our way over the 
inouniain toward (luipelton, going down the long, 
steep, peculiar “Old Woman’s IliU” into the valley 
of tlie beatdiful Rio Minho. We saw flochs of green 
parrots hying a(‘ross the hill, — my first sight of a 
wild brigld gretui bird. When we reached the ford 
of the Rio Minho, there stood our little green heron, 
looking Vi^ry homelike to me, 

“ I low far is it to Ohapelton ? we asked of a col- 
ored mam 

** Far enough, sah."’ 

Several miles farther on we put the question to 
another mam 

** Not too far, sah,” 

I'he probable <liHtance in miles to any given place 
we candd never get from a juitive in Jamaica. 

Darkness (*ame on, the team lagged, the road grew 
hilly, and (Jiapelton senuned to recede before us. 
rrt\sently, long after dark, we saw far ahead of \is, 
in w^hat H<‘<um*d a l>end in the road, Imilliant lights 
flashing out. Burely, we said, here is (Jmpelton, 
and these are tlie lamps in the streets or in the wire 
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dows of the houses. But when we reached the place, 
how bitter was our disappointment to find that the 
lights came from huge fireflies ! There seemed to be 
a firefly carnival in that particular spot. When one 
of these insects passed through or over a tree and 
sent forth his ray, one could see the foliage distinctly. 
Photographers say that the light is sufficient to ‘‘ fog ” 
a plate. It was yet a long, tiresome ride to Chapel- 
ton, which we found on a hill above the river — a 
straggling street of poor, dilapidated houses — about 
ten o’clock. We succeeded in procuring lodging in 
a house where, I am sure, some of the odors had 
kept over from the times of the Spanish occupation, 
and where the beds were as hard as the middle of 
the road. I sat in the little stuffy sitting-room, tired 
and sulky, while my companions higgled with the 
black landlady about charges. No grass could be 
had in town for the horses, and these had finally 
to be taken three miles out to pasture by our driver, 
Andrew. 

In the morning we drew the carriage up in front 
of the lodging-house on the broad, grassy side of 
the street to load on our traps. Before the luggage 
was half on, a colored police officer appeared ; with 
great dignity and solemnity he ordered us to remove 
the carriage, and asked for our names that he might 
report us at Kingston for violating a village ordi- 
nance. We had technically blockaded the street 
(though ours seemed the only four-wheeled vehicle 
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in town, and a whole circus caravan could have 
marched past over the free space), and the law 
must take cognizance of our offense. How stern 
and unbending the colored corporal was! No mat- 
ter if we were Americans and ignorant of the law, 
the offense was the same, and we must answer at 
the police court in Kingston. Andrew, the driver, 
sassed back,” and would not give his name or resi- 
dence, but I gave our names and the corporal wrote 
them in his note-book. We hustled the wagon back 
into the yard, gazed upon curiously by a crowd 
of men, women, and boys that had gathered, put 
on the rest of our things, and were off. Before we 
were out of the village, we met the chief magistrate, 
a hearty young Englishman, who had heard of 
our arrival and wished to show Mr. Kellogg some 
attention. He waved aside the complaint of the 
police corporal who came up just then, asked us 
into his office, discussed our proposed route with 
us, and gave us points, and letters of introduction 
to police sergeants and others on the road. I saw 
Andrew offer the police corporal, who had given us 
a glimpse of the inviolability of village ordinances 
in Jamaica, some copper coins to drink our health 
with, but he refused them, and we were off in better 
humor for Frankfield, distant another day’s drive. 

It was market day in Chapelton, and the road was 
lined with women and children and donkeys on their 
way to dispose of the produce of their little farms. 
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My Him iiiiil ^Ir. l»ai! |♦M!lr I'»I1 niii luf nf ||ir 

«*firrillg«% lillii wr follUil llirm Ulth thrir riiliirni.-i ^-irt 
tip till ilir fiirtlirr ^uiv nf t!ir lli*» .Minfin, wiiitiii|^ to 
j>linliigriip!i thr \^oinrit mul »l«»iikr\H tlir\ fnrilnl 
lilt* ntmilit. l,1ir tlirir piirpn^r; n 

lliiti nillrrlril if) fmut nt thrtii, rrftiHing 
In In* llin Hiibjrrl.^ iif u pirturr fill thry %\vrr piiitl. 
**C»ive liH liiiiinn'; iH in*.tiir\, Iiiutii inii.H%ii/* 

Olirnit! Wnillllll* ln*hvri*li nisly him! ‘»rvr|il\, I ^»}|n|ilii 
miy, lull! upnii hrr linnl ii llnil 

ii?i iiiiiiiy ptiiiiiilH. i |nw4 lirr II pr finy In 
pliic’iile Iwr II bit* fnr pri4r?*ti‘ti Ibt* umihI Intitlly 
of amMiiitl Iriril In ptrk lip tiir ruin Hitlnnil 
roiiuiviiig her biinioii, Init nuitlil tml ipiitr iln ii, wi 
I gni clown from llio iiinl liiitiilrd it in brr, 

ami gcil a grncTfiil cnirt^iy fnr my pilin'^. Ilnwing 
the heiwHii nut nf Itir uilh ^lirli liiinirii?! 

they eiirry. W«* liniigitl tiisigi^riiir,?* mill iirti;igr#i 
nf llie wcimeu; inliil Ihry rrfu.wci In iiinvr i#m fiint 
their utiitilien^ ifitTeiiM*<b ihn* nli! wuiiiiin liml 
tonelb I liltiuleil niir nf tliriii In Krlt«»|*g. iiiiil ii.»kr<l 
him if lit? Ihniiglit it wm fre4i. Nnw" lyw ii 

way nf imiliiliriii: the ijmp nf m yniuig rliir-krii tlinl 
cleeeiveii the lieu hrrw’lf. Hr stiiwik tlir i*gg 

and pkiTi! it In Iiim ear. Fiiiul bill rlmr riiiur tlir 
dktrefimal f/r«|i nf ilir iiiijiriMiiiril rlti«4. 1 iirurtl 
it* and nllier^ tieiirfl ; the nld lirun! it* 

and, m the rry l•illililllle^b ii in- 

eitalubui haik tmtiie over her fmm*. I fr^ir lliri' art 

w 
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not frcslu’’ said a.nd placvd Ihc to liis 

imr again with llie same result Idiis was too much 
for llu' old woman; with a half-angry, lialf-alarmed 
look, she reached forth her hand and said, ‘‘(Ji’ me 
<lait egg/’ and hurrying it into her basket, hastened 
into Itu* ford. otluTS followed, and the boys 

got llu- r.r/mare they wanted. 

About nii(hfor<‘noon we overtook a colored man 
with the iiu'vilable nuu’hete, going to his work. We 
walked with him a mile or more. He was a cheery, 
hright, (companionable sort of a man. IlLs name was 
Jolm CJood. He was going to gnib out and clean 
off a bit (d land which he liad near the river. 

Are yon itiarried, John Good?” I asked. 

No, sah, not yet.” 

‘‘Have you any children, John?” 

** Yes, sah, two.” 

Jolm was living with tlie mother of his children, 
but as yet he liad iic'glected the ceremony of mar- 
riagt\ 

We wauled a l)atli, so John conducted us to a 
large, beautiful, blue j>ool in the river, shaded by 
luimboo, where we had our first Jamaican swim. 
How dcdiciouH the water was, like that of our mid- 
summeer trout Hir<‘ams far from their source. John 
Huid hi* wcmld eateh us a fish, a mullet, with his 
hamls. Hie fi*at Heemecl impossible in such a large, 
de<cp pool, but our black comrade came near doing 
it. We Cimld see his dark form ilarling about at the 
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lK)ttciiii c»f till* thill tif ii litii^r iiiiiMliriit* 

freliiig liiifirr rt.H4?i iiiitl nmU of trrr^» iiihI ^liiying 
tiowii H4> Itifig liiiit f»tir hiiig.H iirlirii ill .%yiiijiiilliy, 
Only a f<*w liiiy*^ hrfort% hr %«iiL hr Intii riiii|?Jil fi%|| 
tlifW with hul thi^ liiiir hr r«iiiii| nut 

hriiig otir Iti tlir 

Wr livrrliMik girh iim! l«iy?i %%hn liinl lirrii In 
ifiiirkrt III C*liii|irlti>ii liiul iirrr on thrir wny hmiir 
willi liglilrnrti hiir«lrii«. mntir of llirtn iiyikiiig it 
Jotirnry of intlr** ritrh wiiy. lliiw lillir iiiiil 

mipplt* wiinr tif tlir yoiiiig %riitiirti wrri% riiiiiiliig ntiil 
diKlgifig iiml pliiyiiig giiinrti %%'itli thr lioy:?i w lliry 
want itiniig* iiiitl rii*vrr lifting thr liiiri!rii«i frniii llirir 
hracln! A ntjiiaii cif four or fivr krfit with im for 
many I mIiiiH not mutii forgrl Itirir liin»f ly fuvm 
and bright* jiliiyfiil wm*. 

At Fraiiklirld |ifi.wd tlir night in ii }i€i!it^.! 
italkm, ™llir firist of tlir kiinl iiiiy nf iiti 

had a?rr hint Him* wiia no ltN,lging-lioii^* iii thr 
pliMt*. Wr lllld Ii Irtlrr tfi tlir jmlirr litid 

ha ttM)k ii« into thrir mitig* rlriiii nuiirlrffi* ninl madr 
us CHHiifortiihlr. 

^riia incwt inlt^rrsUng stghl %rr m%%w lirw^ thr 

ruins of an cdd aiigar-ttiith friigiiiriib of %%mlh iiiid 

arcdic^ cirri^rowii with viiira and iintl tlir iron 
skalatori of ii luiga walrr-wli*Tl "llw* iliiti* in I hr 
wall wiia 177i. At lliat titiir all llir mid liiil% 
alKiut wart* ctivami with aiigar^riinr. 

The next diiy* wliirli wim Huiittay* iir fiiidinl «ii 
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up the Rio Minho, often fording the shallow and 
pellucid stream, falling in with colored men with 
whom we walked and talked, crossing hills and 
mountains on an easy grade, on to the home of 
Colonel Hix, near Kendal. We had a letter to 
Colonel Hix, and were received by him and his wife 
with true Jamaican hospitality. The colonel is 
superintendent of schools for a large section of the 
island. He had served in our Civil War, and had 
come to Jamaica from Illinois more than thirty 
years before, in a very bad way from pulmonary 
trouble. The climate had healed him, and he was 
now as well as a man over seventy can reasonably 
hope to be. He expected to finish his days in 
Jamaica. His house was aptly named Cozy,’’ and 
the hours we spent there are very pleasant to recall. 
Colored people everywhere in their starched Sunday 
clothes swarmed in the roads and lanes, going to 
and from their huts amid the trees and bushes, 
chatting, laughing, and supplying the human ele- 
ment that this rather rude and broken landscape 
needed. 

The next day we continued our journey westward 
toward the Cock Pit country and the valley of the 
Black River, passing through a section where the 
chief product was ginger. The boys and girls all 
seemed occupied in peeling ginger roots, and before 
every hut were little platforms where the roots were 
drying. We passed a family moving, and appar- 
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ently carrying all their goods and chattels 
their heads, the women, as usual, having the hi 
bundles. Indeed, the number of people every^^ 
in Jamaica upon the highway was a perpetual 
prise to us ; at least ten times as many as one v 
see at home in our most populous country dist 
Market day comes several times a week, and e 
body seems to go to market with something to s€ 
a few shillings’ worth of yams and oranges, o 
nanas, or eggs, or other farm produce. How far 
became the sight of a woman, — dusty, swej 
lean-shanked, but determined, — with her dc 
being led by a boy or girl, while she urged it 
behind, its huge panniers stuffed with grass 
a variety of country products, sometimes pigs 
poultry being visible. 

This day, for the first time in the island, I sa’^ 
smooth, nicely plowed fields on a side-hill, su 
one sees at home, — many acres free from b 
and weeds, and apparently under thorough cu 
tion. I wondered at them much till I leamec 
they were the property of two of my own coi 
men, who were going into ginger farming. 

We passed the night at Coley ville with the 
Mr. Turner, to whom we had a letter, — a fo 
ramshackle place, but a hospitable host, 
was this man, a Baptist clergyman in middb 
spending his days in this wilderness amid 
rude, ignorant people, ministering to their soul 
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to their sick bo'dies as best he could, living in an 
old musty house with two or three slatternly ser- 
vants, his wife in Scotland, and his two sons being 
educated at Cambridge. Another year and a half 
was to elapse before he could take a vacation to 
visit them and his native land. His seemed to me 
a bitter cup, but he was not making wry faces over 
it. Let me again draw upon my note-book: ‘^At 
Dr. Turner’s, Monday, February 10, 4 p. m., 1902. 
A world of wooded knolls, very primitive. Alti- 
tude three thousand feet, mercury 70°, a slow rain 
falling ; vnraiths of fog rising from the woods as at 
home. Small thatched cabins of the natives here 
and there visible through the trees. Like our back- 
woods places, except the curious dumpling-shaped 
hills scattered on all hands, — no long, sweeping 
lines and curves. 

‘‘The note of the solitaire comes up from the wet 
woods below us, almost identical with that of the 
Oregon robin in Alaska, — very pleasing to me. 
Now a mockingbird alights on a stake a few yards 
from the house and sings for a moment, — the most 
abundant songster about here, — not at all a fine 
songster to me.” 

In the evening we sat about the table with much 
talk, while the rain came steadily down. That 
night we slept three in a bed, — a hard bed and 
harder pillows. Sleep would not come to me; I 
charged it to the altitude of three thousand feet; at 
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fiiitliiiglil I wpl mil, iiriii %rriiji|M»f! in my IA\ 
Iliy ll{mil itw ■■ tn mfiif-r llir iillilinlt 

ifiii ftiiifl: but ti<>* it %vm tn mliii'r Itir |iriili!i 

iiiii|ilrr Irrtii^. 

It wan fnggy iiihI rni'ity itlini %vr Irfl C\i!r 

in Ifw nninitfig. anti nuitiiiiirtl mt tirilil m*r 

mhiml tlir liUittiilr !iy t>vrr ii 

hiiil gtil lirlmv fltt* rliiiit! 'tt lifii iit ii 

vitlk*y Ilf Itivrr* wr rnii iritn 

In tlir iiltmintni wt* *ikirti*«t fur nr ! 
ll'ifit rnrintia lit ii vmt iirrii 

ewi wiili liiigf* miigli^irwfi rta4y tmwk. nf 
tiiimlml aiiit itintiy tiiiriilml nr 

ihriiimntl ft^t m*mm tlir Inji* llirir riirrs rr 
wimW, Ihtnr aiitl Iwillintri grri^ii iiiiil vt* 
niw* nmiilly with » tir rirrr t 

till* imrili nti iwir Miit% anti ftliiiigiiig intn it 
thn ntlinr*'— ft Imitl «f piis iiml riivr*# mill ?ii. 
riiniwi wmlnr*<*tiiiriinis. Hir Itiirt! iimi fnii 
wniintl rimiKl tlin ritiia nf llirw litigr nr li 
giving nil virwa intn tin* fnitikrti 
nn tint nglit liftiifl, innv mi tlir Mt»%t %vr 
ifmrkling etiiwiit, iinw llir lull lm« pwniiiiw^ 
Tina iihnmitii frtiiii llir mrtli g* 

mcl m ciiiklly ftiicl puitiy tliny wtiirii In ti 
regitMfi ii full nf riivi% ititi* «f wtiirti, i liftirtl < 
ri«r wi* It inw likr iitti 

<mv»* II nf liiign irn*giilitr c‘iiiiiiilirr?i, 

'tht inevitftlib wnl »tnl»giittltm. a 
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what our caves do not have in such numbers — 
swarms of bats. The bats came out of the crevices 
of the rocks over our heads like bees out of a hive 
in swarming time, making a curious soft hum with 
their myriad wings. What acute senses of some 
kind these creatures must have! In that primal 
darkness, when our torches were extinguished, they 
would pass and repass us, and thread their way 
through those narrow, crooked alleys, without touch- 
ing a wing to rock or man. The sense which in 
the darkness makes us aware of our near approach 
to any object, the bat doubtless has in a very acute 
and highly developed form. 

We found Balaclava one of the most attractive 
places we had yet reached. There was a clean, well- 
kept lodging-house, where good meals and good 
beds could be had at a reasonable charge. We had 
contemplated a canoe voyage from near this place 
down Black River to the sea, but abandoned the 
project. Canoeing or camping out in a tropical 
country can have little of the attraction it has amid 
our more simple, wholesome, and companionable 
nature. From this point we returned to Kingston 
by rail, leaving the team to come by the road. 

From Kingston one sees the rows of white build- 
ings of New Castle clinging to the shoulders of 
the mountain like some new kind of cliff swal- 
low’s nests. They have an enticing, adventurous 
look. New Castle is the rendezvous of the British 
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soldiers in Jamaica during the summer, 
military authorities kindly consented to our oc 
ing a furnished cottage there called “ The Rei 
which at that season was not in use, — a i 
low, rambling cottage perched upon a shelf < 
mountain, its little flower garden in front f 
blooming roses, geraniums, and heliotrope, an< 
rounded by a fringe of the ever graceful bai 
A thousand feet above us towered Kathe 
Peak; below us we saw the world as a sc 
hawk sees it, the mountains dropping down t 
hills, and the hills to the plain, and the plain, 
which stands the city of Kingston, tilting t« 
sea, twelve or fifteen miles distant, where W( 
the ships sail away into the sky, to the moc 
to the evening or the morning star. How tl 
rises up into the horizon when viewed from a 
altitude 1 We could not tell where the water < 
and the sky began. 

We had a colored man, Joseph, whom w< 
picked up in Gordonsville, and who served 
both man and maid, — quiet, willing, modest, 
ble Joseph, with broad, naked feet, greatly s 
at the toes, and sturdy neck capable of sustj 
the head, in a climb up the long, steep mou: 
side, with a burden of forty or fifty pounds, 
did not permit Joseph to do the cooking, we 
that service ourselves, but he gathered the wo( 
mostly dry bamboo, — washed the dishes, an 
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errands, one day going to Kingston and back with 
great ease. 

The. climate at this elevation was mnch like 
that of the ( 'atskilLs in August, or even cooler; the 
nights so cool that we could not sit out on the 
veramla later than eight o’clock. A double woolen 
blanked, was not too niueh covering on the bed. 
I'he whole s<*enery of the heavens is shifted a little 
wlien you get so far south. The moon passes far- 
ther north, Orion and the Pleiades seem right 
over lu^ad, and the Big Dipper is (jnite hidden 
behind the ridge of Katlierine’s Peak. Twice 
we c*liml)e(l to the top of the peak along one of the 
narn>w gradcnl roads called ** bridle-paths/' that 
threa<l all the valleys and mountain passes in. 
this island, and find their way, always an easy, lei- 
surely way, to all the mountain summits. In many 
places thc^ path was carved out of the soft, crum- 
bling nK*k. It was lined and <lraped and cushioned 
witli mosses and ferns and vines and various trop- 
ien\ grtnvtlis. Near the top of the mountain two 
colored mc‘n were chairing it of its various wild 
growths with the ulucpiitous machete. This tool, 
wlnkdi is (mrried by nearly every eoimtiyman in 
Jatnaiea, is the one universal tool It serves as a 
scythe with whieh to mow grass, and as an axe to 
eut wckmI arid fell It is the tool for tropical 

Jimglt*M and itingles. With this in his hand, how oUe 
eim slash his way througli the dense, spiny, vine- 
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rtiakril iliirkrt.H! Hir^* iiirii ttrrr vhnmug itit 
rtiiiilH pf %vitti it. W'r miw llir liglil lilnf 

wwitli «»f Hiiii4r fniiii llirir tirr «j* tlirtnigii 

tl»» iliirkt grmi i»f thr llmt rlullini 

lltr liiiililitiiiiu %%rrr fiir l»r!oiv tliriii. Hirir 

i!f»g liiy lip hy Ihr im\ \i!ifrr *44iiiirtliiiig fur 

tlirir fliiiiirr wii.** iiml Fiirkni iil ti.*i ai 

IlfiV ollirt wtnilil liiivr ilutir. 

'riii.H l!ir rr|p<»li «»f tlir trrr fmin, tlir tifil| 
jiliiw wliw wr fiHitit! tliriiu slriiiglil, liiiiry 

fivr uf »i\ iiirlir^ thnnigin iiint t%vrlvr iir Ilf* 
tmi fwl liigtu willi II riini‘lr of ilrlitiilr* wtilr 'ilirriiil- 
kig froiHb III llir l<i|'n bromt liij»«*ritig .^lirrin cir 
pliittjri ul gm*i$ larr miwiitiig » i*riilil«^tb loiic^ti- 

ltM*“IIC»t4lK*kilig 

On the vrrtiriil biiiik of llir roinlsiilr* ii'liiil a 
Wtiillli «f iitni frriin niitl 

mm line! tlirii in tin* iikw n ji|.4 

rijMniiiig wilil iilm%viwr?y. Wi* Iiml nflni lii 
iititi fmiit iHir ryr.?* iifwni lbi*» %-ri! 

wliieli Nntim* biilrii fsrr rlrft nw-k'n in tiir Irufi- 
im* litiwciiirk tiriil l«*iirilrit mill rlnikwi 

tlir fiw^t KWW{.iilig ilfiwii itir iiiiiitfiliiiii nky 
IM* gti4rtiiiig» nliiK^^I fiiiigrtl ; with 

rmn* ami ilrtinilr liniiily, bill with iiii tm- 
|MM*b oil Itit* wliiiln ^traiigr, forbitiiliiig* Imiriirrtnisl 
Wlli*ll a tlifti ili till* palll ii»i 

viowii amwii ttir ilcTji viillry llir liiigr flEiik of 
lllwt Mciiiiiiiiiii IWkt mill of iin grriit #11 rr|itiig »k|- 
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lines, we would pause with delight, and let our eyes 
go, like falcons loosed for the quarry. From these 
altitudes we often saw hawks wheeling and heard 
them screaming far below or above us, just as in 
summer we are wont to see them from our native 
mountains, and apparently they were the same 
species, the red-tailed. 

On the summit, which was free of trees, we 
found our white clover in bloom and the butter- 
cup and wild strawberries- I was more surprised, 
however, to find the Scotch gorse blooming here. 
It can hardly be a native of the island. It was 
probably brought and planted there by British sol- 
diers whose summer camp we had just left. It told 
the story of Tommy Atkins longing for his native 
hills. He had tried with fair success to create a bit 
of Scotland there on Katherine’s Peak. 

Fro)n this vantage-ground we could look down 
upon the coffee plantations tilted up against the 
mountain-side beneath us. To our eyes they looked 
like bushy, neglected fields. Here and there we 
could see what is called a barbecue, — a broad 
cement platform where the coffee is dried. The 
superb military road wound leisurely up from 
the deep valley, — how plainly we could see it, — a 
yellow ribbon amid the green, looping and loop- 
ing endlessly. Towards Kingston, vivid emerald 
squares of sugar-cane held the eye, and suggested 
fields of Indian corn. They grow our com in Ja- 
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maica, but only to a very limited extent. We saw 
ripe corn, and by its side corn just coming up. 

On one occasion, my son and I, getting tired 
of the heat and noises of Kingston, went seeking 
discomfort, and we found it, the genuine article; 
but it was the discomfort of campers-out under 
adverse conditions, — discomfort that time and 
distance always soften, and, in a measure, trans- 
form. Indeed, the woes of campers-out are always 
better to look back upon than the pleasures of the 
stay-at-homes. My son, with our traveling compan- 
ion, Mr. Kellogg, had spent a night at Great Salt 
Pond, a little side pocket of the Caribbean, beyond 
Port Henderson, twelve miles distant, where, as 
the fishermen hauled their nets, he had seen the 
most wonderful phosphorescent fireworks in the 
water, and where crocodiles promenaded the shores 
at midnight. Hither we would go and get a taste of 
the salty and, no doubt, seamy side of Jamaican 
nature. But the ten-mile row across the harbor 
from Kingston to Port Henderson, over that iri- 
descent sea, imder a soft (to us) midsummer sun, 
the grand Blue Mountain scenery rising up into 
the clouds on our right, the long, low arm of Port 
Royal on our left, the wooded heights of Port Hen- 
derson in front, great pelicans soaring and diving 
obliquely into the water, all along the route, were 
not without their charm to me, especially as my 
companion did most of the pulling. 
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What made the old Scotch rhyme constantly 
hum itself in my mind, I do not know: — 

“ Little did my mither think the day she cradled me, 

The lands I was to travel in, the death I was to dee.’"’ 

Here we were in strange lands, indeed, but we 
had no fear of leaving our bones upon the sands 
of Great Salt Pond. 

And surely the reception we met with at Port 
Henderson, at the hands of a family whose ac- 
quaintance we had previously made, does not be- 
long to the tale of our woes, but of our joys. Such 
hospitality, — food, cheer, rest, — all so freely, gladly 
given, one would rarely find at home ; but in Ja- 
maica we found it everywhere. The generous 
human affections and impulses seem to grow as 
luxuriantly there as the vegetation. A pail of drink- 
ing-water was provided us here, as we should find 
none at Salt Pond, and in the early evening, the full 
moon flooding the sea and the land with its light, we 
set out for the pond, an hour’s row distant, keeping 
under the abrupt, high, rocky shore, over a glassy 
sea, in the soft, luminous tropical night. Leisurely 
we rounded point after point, till the moimtain 
ended and a low bushy shore was before us. In this, 
somewhere, was the narrow, almost hidden open- 
ing into Great Salt Pond. But the boy has a keen 
sense of topography ; he had been there once before 
by daylight ; so, with an instinct as unerring as 
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that of some wild creature, the boat felt its 
into the little gut or channel that connects the j 
with the sea. In less than a hundred yard 
emerged from the shadows of the verdure i 
the still, moon-drenched, circular bit of land-lo< 
sea. How weird and mystical it looked! a 
range of rocky, bushy hills upon one side, and 
wooded shores upon the other. 

At the far side, a mile or more distant, stan 
upon the sand, was a small, dilapidated buil 
used mainly by fishermen. To this point we dire 
our course, and in due time drew our boat u] 
the low, sandy beach. 

The scene was wild and lonely in the extreme 
this was a part of what we had come for. W< 
perienced our first disappointment when we fc 
that the moonlight killed the phosphorescent 
play that we had hoped to see. Only a very 
blue flame could now be evoked from the w; 
My son’s second disappointment came wher 
long and cautious promenade upon the shore 
volver in hand, and his long vigil by the inlet 
a second salt pond revealed no crocodiles. Ir 
absence I had scooped out a place in the s 
spread our blankets, and, with a couple of old d 
raised over the spot to keep off the dews of 
night, stretched myself out, a lodger for the 
time with tropical nature. But sleep did not c 
easily ; in fact, did not come at all. The ants ; 
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below and the mosquitoes from above soon found 
me out. The Jamaican sand ant is a subtle, per- 
sistent creature, and the mosquito is persistent with- 
out being subtle. Roll myself in my blanket and 
cover my face and head as I would, I could not 
shake off or discourage either. About midnight 
my son returned from his fruitless crocodile hunt, 
and joined me in the couch of sand. Youth can 
sleep, no matter what the conditions. Presently 
some strange water-fowl, whose hoarse honking 
and calling we had been hearing all the evening, 
spied us out there on the sand, and gathered about 
us; they stretched their necks, or, as the boys say, 
rubbered ” and rubbered,” and let off their weird 
notes of astonishment or alarm. In the moonlight 
I saw them standing at the water’s edge and cran- 
ing their necks, all alive with curiosity. Not till my 
son whipped out his revolver and fired at one of 
them did the disturbing, long-necked commenting 
upon our presence cease. 

There in the stillness of the night we heard the 
wild cattle low in the woods beyond the marshes. 
(We had been told of a wild herd in this neighbor- 
hood.) Then mockingbirds, the Antillean species, 
sang in some near-by bushes, and the mosquitoes 
and ants still persisted. About two o’clock, finding 
sleep impossible, and that my body no longer fitted 
the mould in the sand, I shook myself out of my 
blanket and stepped forth, and instantly thanked 
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Biy stars for my wakefulness, for there low in the 
southern horizon hung Uie Scmthern Cross, - four 
large, l)nght stars, one in eaeli arm of the imaginary 
cross. I aroused my con\panion tluit lie, too, might 
see this splendid spec*ta<‘le of the southiTU hc^avcais. 
It was the first ami only view that we got during 
our stay on the island. 'Fhis hit of new astronomy 
made me forget the pests of the sand. It was imt 
long now till daylight, aind .something like an hour's 
sleep was snatched at the last moment. Before the 
sun was up I was washed and eomhed and listening 
to the vocal performances of the mockinghirds. It 
was not engaging music to me. I do not know how 
much this West Indian species falls short in musical 
ability of that of our own mockingbird of the South- 
ern States, if any. But it was not a songster that I 
wished to take home with me as I did the solitaire. 
It was not equal to our catliircrs song, and the 
morning carol of the robin would have made it setun 
cheap and trivial. It was bantering, hilarious, fes- 
tive, but it had no sweetness, seriousness, or fiH‘Iing, 

We had our Primus stove with us $am alcohol, 
and my patience, even my temper, was sorely tried, 
and many matches were wasted, in trying to evoke 
with kerosene oil alone the intense blue flame that 
crowns success with this stove. But despite the 
wind, this feat was at last accomplished, and our 
breakfast of bacon, eggs, tea, and toast was aeliieved. 

Then we rowed round the pond, and found the 
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narrow < haniu'l dial joiiiH if to tlic .second pond. 
Into this w(‘ made our way, and discovered that 
it was seini-stagnant. It wa.s a likely place for 
<Toeodilt«s, Imt w<',saw n(me,-~ <)nly a largo, licron- 
like water-fowl that was suspicious of our approach. 

'I'lic most striking .sc(>ne Iuto was a kind of vege~ 
table Hades wlu'n' we landed and tarried a .short 
tiuH'. If the had spirits in the vegetable world go 
to a bad places this is probably where they bring up; 
or, as I said to iny son, if tlie human imps — mean- 
iH'ss, spilt'fulm“.ss, j(‘a!ou.sy, uneharitalrleness, and 
backbiting — wen' to take vegetable form, here we 
doubtless .see what they would be like, — a thick, 
rank growth of sevcwal forms of cacti, intermingled 
with various Ihorned and fanged bu.shes .standing 
upon a jagged, crabbed, deeply searngd rocky floor. 
Hnder llu' hot sun the place exhaled a peculiarly 
disagrcfuible odor. With great difficulty I pu.shcd 
my way into it a few yards. If there had only been 
a b'w writhing, hissing serpents there and a homed 
toa<l or two, tln^ scene would have been complete. 
Some of the fluted, cylindrical growths of cacti 
t«nver<*d up twenty feet, and were so thickly set with 
r<»ws of long, sharj), vicious needles that it fairly 
made tin* eyes water to look at them. This was the 
fanged side of tropical nature, and we soon had 
enough of it. I'hese huge growths of cacti were 
fleshy and tender like fruit; one could hack into 
them with his knife a-s into a melon or an apple, but 
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what eats them? Why all this terrible panoply 
of spines ? The spine and the thorn everywhere, I 
suppose, is simply a sign of savage, unregenerate 
nature. We saw in Jamaica some species of palm, 
so bristling with long, awl-like thorns that one could 
not look at them without a positive feeling of dis- 
comfort. Think of the amount of original sin there 
must be in such a tree! And no fruit to guard, 
either, — just a spontaneous overflow of the hatred 
and spitefulness of the old fire-eating, all-devouring, 
seismic earth! 

Great Salt Pond is shallow, of a uniform depth 
of about three and a half feet, so that the fisher- 
men wade in, hauling their nets. The evaporation 
is so great that the water seems to be always flowing 
in from the sea. 

On our way out we found a boat at the inlet with 
our friends the Davises, — a father and three sons, 
- — from Port Henderson. Their hospitality and soli- 
citude for our well-being had brought them the four 
miles with a pail of fresh water. In the inlet, which 
was running like a mill race, we all went in bathing, 
partly for a bath, but chiefly of necessity to haul and 
push our boats out against the current. How de- 
licious that bath was, except that the savage current 
hurled both my son and me against the banks with 
such force that our skins were gashed in several 
places. 

Here we saw that large, beautiful tropical fish, the 
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‘‘ calipeever,” darting about or poising in the swiftly 
running, transparentwater, as large as a salmon trout. 

Then came the quiet afternoon row back to 
Kingston, with more refreshment and cheer at the 
house of our Port Henderson friends, the superb 
Blue Mountain scenery on the one hand, and Port 
Royal and the open sea on the other. 

The birds in Jamaican waters that amused us 
most were the great, ill-shaped, lubberly pelicans. 
Everywhere in the bays and harbors we would see 
them poising and diving. From a hundred feet or 
so above the water, they hurl themselves down reck- 
lessly, striking the surface with a great splash. But 
they usually get the fish. My son aptly described 
their flight as that of a bird sitting down to fly. 
Most water-fowl fly with head and neck stretched 
straight out, but the pehcan draws his head back, 
curves his neck, and seems to sit down upon his 
great hulk of a body and row himself along with his 
huge wings. 

Kingston we found a dull, hot, uninviting place, 
— low houses, dirty streets, with a colored popula- 
tion, for the most part ragged and lazy. It is a city 
of crowing roosters. They begin at nine o’clock 
promptly, and crow every hour, if not oftener, the 
night through. When one gives the signal, you hear 
the challenge taken up all about, the chorus swelling 
and spreading till a wave of shrill-voiced sound 
sweeps over the city. Then another wave, and 
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another, three or four times repeated, till they 
finally die down, to remain so till the hour strikes 
again. The traveler tarrying in Kingston soon 
tomes to wish that the mongoose had made poultry- 
raising still more difficult than it is. 

And the dogs were not far behind the roosters. 
But the flea and the tick do not leave much spirit in 
the Jamaican dog. Poor cur, how wretched and 
forlorn he looks ! That he can bark at all is a won- 
der. And it is only in town that he does bark, and 
in the cool of the night. In the country he looks at 
you wistfully, or languidly searches his own body 
for the pests that make his life miserable. 

Everywhere the cocoanut-trees are upon the 
beach or near it. There seems to be a fringe of 
them around the whole island. They lean toward 
the sea as if they loved it; or does this attitude 
enable them the better to withstand the gales from 
the sea ? We saw them upon small islands, — in one 
case a solitary tree upon a little coral reef a few 
yards in extent, still yearning seaward. The wind 
blows back their long leaves so that they suggest 
runners with their hair streaming behind them. 

The palms of all sorts seem less like trees than 
like gigantic woody plants. They have no branches, 
— only a stalk with a tuft of leaves at the top. The 
wood is not wood, but bundles of tough fibres like 
cords and ropes ; and the leaves are not leaves, but 
more fibres welded together in tin-like sheets and 
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spears that rattle in the wind. Thfey curve and 
sway gracefully, but it is rather the grace and neat- 
ness of geometric figures than of wild free growths. 
The roots, too, are not roots like those of other trees, 
but mops of cords of a uniform size. The cocoanut- 
tree lays hold of the ground by ten thousand of 
these cords about the size of a pipe-stem, which in 
the stem are gathered together and welded into a 
huge cable, eight or ten inches through. The growth 
of the cocoanut is in but one direction, — upward. 
The stem does not increase in size as it shoots 
heavenward. A tree sixty feet high has a trunk 
no larger than one ten feet high. Up, up it goes, 
like some extension arrangement or appliance, per- 
petually pushing out new leaves and new fruit 
blossoms at the top, and dropping the old ones; 
always with a circle of ripened fruit surmounted 
by other circles of half-grown and just formed nuts, 
crowned by a ring of new, cream-colored bloom. 
Its young leaves emerge from the parent stem 
swathed in coarse burlap. Their swaddling-clothes 
would make a shirt in which the most austere and 
fanatical of the old monks might have done pen- 
ance. Probably nothing else is bom in the world 
wrapped up in such a harsh, forbidding integument; 
a product of the tree’s interior juices and vita? 
functions, it is nevertheless as dry and stiff ano 
apparently as lifeless as the product of a weaver’s 
loom. Its office seems to be to hold up and to 
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Only wlu're tlu* maporh nmds imd hridlc-paths lay 
tlu'Jii <>{><>», <-nii you thn'iui tlioir interiors. And there 
you wadk bctw«HHi widls of rank vof^etation, — no 
gliiujj,s«'s nlotifr fore.st uislos juid corridons, no long, 
C(Hd jH‘r.H{H-<‘tt\-i“M, no k-af-.strewn floors of checker^ 
sunlight and .Hlnuiow. no interior housed and 
cloistered effeets at all. Apparently the woods in 
Jamaica are never swept by fire any more than 
they arc in Alaskii; the dense ground vegetation 
ami tlie humitlity sis-ure them against the besom of 
the flame.s, 'Fhc tret'.s cast their leaves one by one, 
appawsntly, tlu' year through, like the human tree: 
always falling h'uvcs, always new bud.s and blos- 
«oms, W<^ saw wihl blackberries (poor things), with 
ripe fruit ami grwn, and just opened blossoms. 
The word sylvan ladongs to higher latitudes. There 
art» lairs and jungles and smothering dungeons in 
tropical fort'sts, but no clean, restful .sylvan solitude. 

How tmi<‘h the beauty of our northern land- 
8ca}H* owes to grass, — this green nap or pile of the 
fichl.s and hills, so tender, so uniform, so human- 
i«ing, softening the oxitlines, tempering the light, 
hiving the sjiow and the moi.sture, bringing out 
the folds and dimples of plain and slope, and cloth- 
ing the northern mountains as with veils of green 
gauze I The tropical grasses are coarse, broad- 
leaftsd, —crab grass, Bahama grass, Guinea grass, 
-- good forage, but not pleasing to look upon, and 
Uie laiidscajH! is but slightly affected by them- 
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and sculptured by the old ice gods in late geologic 
times as ours was. It looks crude and unfinished 
to northern eyes, like certain of our Rocky Mountain 
views. In the Blue Mountains, however, one gets 
glimpses of the long, sweeping, masterful lines that 
are characteristic of our mountain scenery. The 
higher parts of the mountains are in the grand 
style. They suggest the Catskills, but are steeper 
and loftier by several hundred feet, Blue Mountain 
Peak reaching an altitude of seventy-three hun- 
dred feet. Their backs are not so broad as those 
of the Catskills ; they have not been worn down in 
the same way. They are wooded to their summits. 
One of our most delightful experiences was the 
week we spent upon them at New Castle, four 
thousand feet above the sea. 

Jamaica is poor in animal life. No squirrels, nor 
foxes, nor rabbits, nor marmots, nor bears, nor deer 
in the woods, — no four-footed game at all, and 
only a short list of native birds. We met a few of 
our own summer residents there spending the win- 
ter, — the Maryland yellow-throat, the black and 
white creeping warbler, the redstart. In one place 
on the edge of some woods I saw the oven-bird 
walldng about in its pretty, contented way as at 
home, and along the mountain streams I heard the 
sharp chip of the water-wagtail, as along my own 
streams. None of these birds were in song, and 
probably in early March they turned their faces 
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:ii cnit tile lu^art of wicred solitude, and made 
waul to folltnv 

* And witli fade away into tlie forest dim: 


far away, dnsolve, and quite forget 
What Ihnfi among the leaves hast never known, 
Hh' wearinesH. the fc'VtT, ami the fret 

IIeft% wlu*re mvn sit and hoar each other groan.*’ 

m I lirHt heiirtl a single Imr of the song, I was 
mgly rtininded of the plaint of the Oregon robin 
liiid heard it in the wilds of Alaska. It was the 
w. tapering, soulful monotone. This may be the 
ion that tlie full song smned to me more expres- 
[ of Alaskan solitudes, with so much in them that 
to the eye what pure melody is to the ear, than 
roph^al fon^sts. 

Iiere is another bird in Jamaica (called by the 
ve» the Spanish quail, lieeause there is a look 
lit the Iieail that suggests the quail), that I heard 
fly on one <K*eaiiion utter notes much like those 
he solitaire. The native oriole has a whistle that 
dis tliai of our oriole, and the native kingbird 
Ifiioit a copy of ours. A species of grackle or 
V blackbird, with his white eye, had averyfamil- 
IcKik. A queer, clownish-looking bird is the little 
r, with iti grmn suit and large, golden beak. It 
[ed M if made up for some carnival. I did not 
r it sing or rdiearse its paxt. There are several 
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small birds called “quits,” as the blue quit, 
grass quit, the orange quit. We found a nest 
the last-named bird on the limb of an orange-tre^y 
a curious structure woven of fine grasses, and shap^^ 
like a gourd with the neck bent over the limb, 
that the entrance was upon one side of the bra.n<^l^ 
and the body of the nest upon the other. The latt^^^ 
part of February the grass quit was building a neS t 
in a climbing vine over the door of the house whei*^ 
we were staying. The male seemed more industri^ 
ous in carrying sticks and straws than the femal^* 
— praise I had never before known a male bird 
deserve. The song was fine and insect-like. 

Three species of hummingbirds were noticeabl^- 
One large one, called the “ doctor,” nearly black, 
with two long plumes in its tail, drew our attention 
frequently. When it flew, these long, narrow plunio^ 
trailed or undulated behind it, producing a curioiiS 
rocket-like effect, or the effect of some ingeniout^ 
toy. In the mountains I saw the black mango hum- 
mingbird gathering spiders’ webs from the rocks, 
no doubt to be used in sticking the lichens upon tho 
nest, after the manner of our ruby-throat. 

Mockingbirds were common throughout the is- 
land, — the Antillean form appearing almost iden- 
tical with our southern mockingbird. The mating 
season was at hand, and the birds were full of action 
and of song ; the latter quite unmusical, never aai 
pleasing as that of our catbird. 
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The only wild animal that we saw in Jamaica 
was the mongoose, and this was not often seen. We 
had glimpses of three or four, during our month’s 
stay on the island, hurriedly crossing the road in 
front of us, or darting into the bushes. They sug- 
gested a large weasel or a light-colored mink. They 
are very destructive to everything that lives and 
nests upon the ground. They have even driven the 
rats into the trees ; we saw several rats’ nests amid 
the branches. They make eggs and poultry expen- 
sive on account of their depredations upon the hen- 
coops. 

Our last week in Jamaica was spent at Bowden 
on Port Morant, near the extreme eastern end of the 
island. Bowden proved to be the most restful and 
enjoyable place we had found — a most delightful 
change from the heat, dust, and squalor of Kings- 
ton. The hotel, called Peak View Cottages, owned 
by the United Fruit Company, is situated on a ridge 
three hundred feet above the harbor, with the sea on 
one hand and the huge pile of the Blue Mountains 
on the other. A fresh breeze was always blowing, 
the Caribbean Sea was always full of delicate, shift- 
ing rainbow tints, the ten thousand eocoanut palms 
that covered hill and valley about us were always 
rustling and swaying, and the Blue Mountains and 
the John Crow range, with a vast stretch of wooded 
country between us and them, with plantation 
houses at intervals gleaming out of the dank green. 
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were there to draw and delight the eye with the 
nigged and the sublime. We could seethe steam- 
ers far at sea, coming round the point of the island 
and making for our harbor. Late one afternoon 
I watched a steamer leaving for South Africa, slant- 
ing slowly away from the island into the Caribbean 
and fading from view, — going down behind the 
rim of the great ocean-girdled world. What a speck, 
creeping slowly down and around, over the shining 
surface of the great sphere toward that far-off landl 

Here, where we only expected to stop over night 
on our way to Manchioneal, we tarried for a week, 
and gave ourselves up to the mood or the whim 
of the moment, sitting for hours on the cottixge 
porches, gazing upon the strange scenes, drinking 
in tropical nature through all our senses, our 
eyes following the calmly, majestically sailing tur- 
key buzzards that were everywhere in evidence, 
then resting on the long line of coeoanut palms 
where the surf was breaking upon the coral reefs 
two miles away. Glancing over the broad sweep of 
palms near at hand, rustling and glinting in the sun, 
our eyes plunged down into the green waters of the 
bay below us on the west, then darted away to the 
mountains where Cuna Cuna Pass invited us to 
continue our journey to Manchioneal, or alighted on 
the changing cloud drapery that hid Blue Moun- 
tain Peak. 

One day we took a leisurely drive to the Hot 
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Springs at Bath and galliered otir first nutmegs 
iuhI Otahiiu appl(\s. Day after day wc made our 
way down through palm groves, past trees and 
hushes, to the l)eaeh, where we bathed in the warm 
surf, <*ut our feet upon tlie coml rocks, sat upon or 
examined the rusty, time-eaten cannon that had 
lain exposed or lialf buried in the ruined fortifica- 
tions for more than a hundred years, contemplated 
the strartge and curious forms of vegetable life, or 
watched the pc^licans diving, and the fiddler crabs 
** H<‘rapping ” upon the shore. We talked with the 
pcHjple at their cabin doors and watched the men 
lakitig the husks from the eocoanuts as the wo- 
men gathered themr, we loitered upon the dock 
and watched the girls and women loading the fruit 
steamers with bananas — an endless chain of wo- 
men and girls going from the little cars to the 
steamer’s side, all bearing bunches of bananas on 
their hemds, often continuing the work till past mid" 
niglit, and toward the last, when tired and sleepy, 
timing their movements to a wild musical chant. 
They were all barefoot and rather ragged and 
soiled, the dripping of the juice from the freshly 
cut banana stems soon besmearing their clothes. 
Thirty thousand !)unches of the fruit were thus 
often put on the steamer in a single night. The 
women earned about eighteen pence each. 

One day we made an excursion on the little toy- 
like railway out to Golden Grove, six or eight miles 
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distant, in the last centtiiy a large sugar plantation, 
now a banana and cocoanut plantation owned by 
the United Fruit Company. The little railway con- 
nected the plantation with the steamer. Train-loads 
of bananas and cocoanuts were brought in to the 
steameis daily. Golden Grove is a large, oval, fertile 
plain, threaded by the limpid Gardner River and 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills and moun- 
tains. Most of the large, solid, whitewashed build- 
ings of the old sugar plantation were still standing; 
some of them with the high-arched bridge were very 
picturesque. Here we saw many East Indian coolies, 
— a sKght, slender, sooty-faced race, the women often 
in rags, with silver bands on their ankles and wrists. 
Here, too, we saw a large herd of East Indian oxen, 
— wide-homed, high-shouldered, dewlapped crea- 
tures, with a wonderful look of dignity and repose. 
A coolie woman, stripped to the waist, was washing 
her clothe in the river near the ruins of the old 
mill, while her little girl of ten or twelve was bathing 
in the pool near by. It was a pretty picture, and my 
son determined to get a photograph of it. When 
the ivoman saw what he was about she was very 
indignant and voluble, but she was too late; the 
camera wrinks quickly. A few pennies would have 
made her a wdlling subject. 

For some reason, before I went to Jamaica I had 
thought of the banana as growing upon a tree, but 
here it was growing upon a kind of huge cornstalk. 
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— li stiilk ihe m7.v. of one's leg and fifteen or twenty 
fei’l high, one hnnc*h of fruit from each stalk or 
plant. Wlum ilie fniil is gulliered the old stalk is 
end away, and a iitnv sprout from the root takes its 
plinnn Tlie stalk is composed of the stems of the 
hig long knives, I'he hun<‘h of bananas springs di- 
rectly 4mt of the heart of the plant There is nothing 
siijH»rficinI or foriuititms about it as there is with 
most fruit. It is th(‘ whole show; it is a serious 
inattiT; it sums up the whole plant. One can see 
w!ier<‘ the bud is hdove it emerges, by the swelling 
of the stalk, — like the bird or frog in the snake’s 
IkkIj. 

I doulit if there is any future for Jamaica. It 
acems to me it is hound to remain pretty much as it 
now is. Its black population have not the seeds of 
imigress. Tlie resonn'cs of the ishuul arc not great 
except in the produ<‘lion of fruit, and for this there 
is no free market mnir at hand. I’here is no mineral 
wealth, and no tem|)ting field for capital For the 
|>ast i(‘n years its imports have exceeded its exports 
by a million d<dlars annually. This difference is 
probably made good by tourists from this country 
ami from England. American caj)ital and American 
enterprise are doing more for the island than are 
British. Banana culture, already on a large scale, 
is itu^reasing, and is mainly the work of the United 
Fruit C’ompaiiy. 

The burden of taxation in the island is excessive. 
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nm\ kWh nil Muti'r .•f.lrr|.n-.r H » «»* *' liMltHtw 

utiirts. it h ttt\iHl «iut ».f < I »»» ..f 

tlmt hull iHi ti Ihii- hin..l I hrv iHmilly 
tiix thf whii'F «»tr thi- vMHr.Mt-*, »h. tii^ iH iiii* 
five (loUiin* « wheel. A twm f «fr.u4 i.. iiuike uuy 
hnpnnemeiit iiIm.uI hi- h.-u-* . t.. «.i.l «m»lhir 

wiuihnv. iir to jmt mi a «>r « lo r.«.f, h*»t 

hirt taxe,H he iuem»«'il I hear.l > i «•> Aiiieri. an »hn 
UKik an nntomohile there to ti»»ke » toiir of the 
ishunl, hut the mm ilriiHiniSi-*i to the authoritim 
liefore they wmihl allow him to lawl it »oinethiti« 
over a huiwlml ibllar* w »i !«• «*'*’«» ‘Iw* I”' 
hiiek home with it •«> the ulenioer » return triji. 

Uenee I niy that the tax ffathmr i« the itii iihun 
that weighs down Jatiiaii’a. I he j»rt»j»le are exixai" 
sively taxerl, laigidy to {wy hig -alanr* to the tas- 
gatherem. Tlie govrnmr. ijuilr a it*e|r»» ja-r-onage. 
it seems to me, is |»aiil five lh«»i»»an«l jwuinil* a year, 
and there is a Jong string of olliie holder* Iwlow 
liim, grading ilowii to the jadiee f’otMHit*»i««ier», that 
all draw hig jiay. Iiii{wrl* are laxrti, Kxrrv fam- 
ily that liuys a barrel of floor jmy » two dollar* to 
the government. 

The roatls ami hridle-jiath* in Jamaira *ynilioli«e 
England ; limy an* Kngianit elasjMng the island as 
with a many-fingeml hand. You w alk or ride along 
tliese super!) inijHirial highways arwl l««)k out ujuia 
a land semi-snvage ; eivilination iindef fta»t. and 
bturbamm just ai^rmui the fenw, little or no agri- 
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«*!illtire cr fniit cuUure, or culture of auy kind as 
iiucler.Htimcl the word* except wliere the great Fruit 
i cuupimit'H have poHsesHion; the landscape marred 
iuhI fonu hut not subdued ; no open iSelds, no 
suHH^tli hiILHloj)eH, rarely a well-kept garden or a bit 
{)[ lawn; rude fertile nature everywhere, struggling 
to shake off the lazy gnisp of these black children. 
Lazy tiny no doubt are. During the three or four 
months of the mango season, we were told, it is very 
tliflieult to get ntan or woman to work. As the 
mang(H»s grow everywhere, the people subsist upon 
them, and life l)econies a holiday. Hence the fruit 
companies and sugar planters have to import coolie 
labor, East Indiamen,— a feeble race, but faithful 
and rc'Hable. We saw a great gathering of these 
p«*ople in Kingston living in a large warehouse on 
one of the docks. They had worked out their ten 
years, and were awaiting a steamer to take them 
back to India. How homesick many of them were, 
poor souls, and how tedious the waiting was to 
them 1 They were a (juict, picturesque crowd, but 
very wary of the camera, unless we first sprinkled 
them with a little copper. When we were sauntering 
tlirough the market, the Indian women, crouched 
by their baskets filled with stuff on sale, would 
s|>ring up and turn their backs the moment they 
saw ilia c»amera in my son’s hand. They seem a 
much prouder and more exclusive race than the 
African. 
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Just now I called the negro lazy, though that 
is probably not strictly the right word. The negro 
in Jamaica is childish, immature, void of any 
serious purpose in life, rather than lazy. He is 
haunted by no ideals : sufficient for the day are 
the mangoes thereof, and why should he fret and 
struggle? Those women forever upon the road, 
making long marches with their burdens, were not 
lazy; they were children that took life lightly and 
carelessly. 

The price of labor is low in Jamaica, yet any- 
thing is dear that costs more than it is worth, and 
much of the low-priced labor is expensive. On one 
of the plantations of the United Fruit Company I 
saw a coolie cleaning the ground of grass and weeds 
in an orange orchard with a big long-handled hoe 
at a rate for a given area that was more than four 
times the price I could have done it for with a horse 
and cultivator. A vast deal of hand-work is done 
where we use horses and machinery. 

Most of the road-making and road-mending 
seems done by women and girls. They are the 
real beasts of burden. They break up the stone and 
carry it in bags upon their heads and dump it down 
where it is wanted. One day I sat half an hour upon 
the bank by the roadside, and got myself covered 
with ticks, watching a woman raking the broken 
atone in place, while my companion was photo- 
graphing a big cottonwood-tree. 
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fv left .lainaiea on tlie return trip the 3d of 
roll* j'lst iilMHit the time I fancy tliat the birds 
n oiir wtKKls that we had met there were also 
ling tlieir northward. We reached home 
lie anil at Hurulown the caroling of the robins 
n the trcH^topH was far more welcome than any 
1 voice we lieard in Jamaica, not even excepting; 
I erf tlie soli taire- 
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AaiULEIW 1»INNA(1LEH, 05. 

Aliwka, jouraoy to, 1- I'ii); forosts 
and treoloHH rogionn of, Si; <jU- 
maum of, H2, HO. 

Alimka FoainHula, voyaga alowg, 
04-0H. 

Albfttroifi, <17. 

Algfo, 210 , an. 

Aiahor«t (Uaaior, 73. 

Anoitiono, tv yellow, 114. 

Aivnotto laliitvd, 20 31. 

Aivti, Jaiaaican aand, 254, 255. 

AatragaluH, 121, 122. 

August, tilvivraotorisnog of, 201<- 
214. 

Auklot, loast {SlmoThynohm pu- 
»Ulm), 1(H). 

Auklets, 110. 

Had Ijvttds of UtaU, tUo, 7. 

llaUaiuivM, 220. 

lialttoltvva, Jamaica, 247. 

HiVttauiii, loading, 271 ; xuaimor of 
growth of, 272, 273; culture of, 
273 . 

Harry CJlaoter, 75, 77. 

Hatlv, Jamaica, 271. 

Hilt#, 247. 

Hoar, Kadiak, SS, 00, 01. 

Hoar, polar, 1 17, 123. 

Helkofikl, 00. 

Boring Boa, voyago on, 101-123, 

HhOogical Hurvtiy, U. B., a party 
of nivturallHtH from, IM. 

Hkda, noon from the train, 4 ; 
killed by tbo bKHmiotivo, U; at 
Victoria, B. (1, 23; at Mt^tlakab- 
tla, 31 ; at Fort Wrangell, 33; on 
tbo White Pans, 37; onOuHtavus 
BininiUla,44,-i5; on Mt, Wright, 
52; at Bltka, 55; at Kadiak, S5, 


SB, 89; on Popof Island, 94; ot 
tho tundra, 115, IIG; on Hall Is- 
land, 110-121; near Cape Fox, 
128; about Blabsides,” 133-162, 
154 150; prosont interest in, 167; 
the seeming decrease in the 
numbers of, 100 , 101 ; parental 
Itvstinct in, 103 ; bird-study in 
tlio schools, 106-ias ; dying of 
apoplexy and heart failure, 160; 
profanation of nests, 169; male 
singing near and on nest, 171; 
distribution in summer and 
winter, 173; life in winter, 173- 
181; feeding the, 1S3- ISO; rapid- 
ity of lives of, ISO; roosting- 
places of, 188; of August, 204- 
209; some strange water-fowl in 
Jamaica, 255; of Jamaica, 266- 
20S. 

, Blackbon 7 , in Jamaica, 263. 

Hlackbird, red-winged. See Staj> 
ling, rod-shouldered. 

Hlackbird, rusty. See Crackle, 
rusty. 

; Black Crag, 32. 

Black Crock. See Shattega Creek. 

Black River, Jamaica, 243, 247. 

Hladderwort, horned, 203, 2CHi. 

Bluebell, 88. 

Bluebird {Sialia eiaUa)^ 101, 163 ; 
its food in winter, 176; a nest in 
the woods, 210-219. 

Blue Mountain Beak, 260. 

Blue Mountains, Jamaica, 226, 228; 
a week among, 247'^262, 205 ; beam 
ties of, 265; 209. 

Bobolink {Doliohonyx oryzive 
rue), 160, 200, 207. 

Bogoslof Islands, 103, 104. 

Bog Walk, Jamaica, 231. 
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Bomb Point, 79. 

Boneset, climbing, 209. 

Boneset, purple, 209. 

Boneset, white, 209. 

Bougainvillea, 229. 

Bowden, Jamaica, 269-271. 

Boy, a winsome colored, 233. 

Brady, John Green, Governor of 
Alaska, 54. 

Brewer, Prof. William H., 22, 65, 
92. 

Bryanthus, 68. 

Bryn Mawr Glacier, 73. 

Bunting, hyperborean snow, or 
McKay’s snowflake (^Passerina 
nivalis hyperborea), 120; song 
of, 120 ; nest cf , 123. 

Bunting, indigo. See Indigo-bird. 

Bimting, lark {Calamospiza me- 
lanocorys), 4. 

Bunting, snow, or snowflake {Pas- 
serina nivalis), a part of the 
winter, 180; a flock of, 180, 181; 
attacked by hawks and shrikes, 
180, 181; 189; notes of, 180. 

Bunting, snow, or Pribilof snow- 
flake (Passerina nivoXis town- 
sendi), 101, 106. 

Buttercup, 251. 

Buzzard, turkey, or turkey vul- 
ture {Cathartes aura), 227, 270. 

Cacti, 257. 

Calipeever, 259. 

Camping-out, in Jamaica, 252- 
259. 

Campion, moss, 52, 53. 

Canyons, 7, 12-14, 17. 

Cape Fox, 127. 

Cape Nome, 113. 

Cardinal-flower, 152, 153, 214. 

Cassiope, 88. 

Cattle, wild, 255. 

Caves, in Jamaica, 246, 247. 

Cawein, Madison J., quotation 
from, 211, 212. 

Cedar-bird, or cedar waxwing 
(Ampelis cedrorum), 176. 

Chapelton, Jamaica, 232, 237-239. 


sitting bird, 137, 138; checks to 
the increase of, 138, 139; 107,173, 
174, 176, 177, 183-185; sleeping- 
places of, 188, 189 ; nest of, 136, 
137, 215. 

Chickadee, rufous - backed, or 
chestnut-backed chickadee (Pet- 
rus rif/escens), 33, 55, 128. 

Chickweed, 121. 

Chipmunk, 154. 

Chippy. See Sparrow, social. 

Clarence Straits, 31, 32. 

Clarkia, 17. 

Claytonia, 114, 121. 

Clematis, wild, 210. 

Clover, white, 251. 

Cobwebs, 209. 

Cock Pit country, Jamaica, 243, 
246, 247. 

Cocoanuts, 271. 

Cocoanut-trees, 260-262. 

Coffee, pounding, 232. 

Coley ville, Jamaica, 244-246. 

Collector, a human weasel, 155. 

Columbia Glacier, 71. 

Columbia River, journey along, 
18-20. 

Columbine, in Alaska, 64. 

Cook Inlet, 80, 81, 125. 

Coolies, East Indian, in Jamaica, 
272, 276. 

Coon, 154. 

Cormorant {Phalacrocorax sp.), 
119, 

Cottonwood, 233. 

Coville, Frederick Y., 22, 65. 

Cowbird {Molothrus ater), notes 
of, 151. 

Cowcatcher, riding on the, 8, 9. 

Coyote, 4, 11. 

Creeper, brown {Certhia famili-- 
ari^ americana), 174. 

Cricket. See Tree-cricket. 

Crocodile, 252. 

Crow, American {Corvus hrachy* 
rhynchos), 157. 

Crow, fish {Corvus ossifragus), 158r 


Chasm, a, 122. 


Daisy, ox-eye, 201. 

Dali, Dr. William H., 22, 65 


^ JLAXm Yf JTLm 

Chickadee {Parus atricapillus), a I Davidson Glacier, 35, 
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5>m(l Hornn Trail, 37. 
lhHn% 2f> 27. 

Fnul S., 22. 

l)<W(^rtnix, W. B., 22, 115. 
iM'Vil'H (^lub, 2H. 

Ib'Vil’H Thumb, 33. 

Dippfsr, Amarioiia. ;Soa Ouzol, 
vvatur. 

in JamaUm, 232, 200. 
pofun, ('apt. (15, 75. 

jKmgluH IhUuuI, IH. 
lhm\ mourning {ZanaMum wa- 
r/va/m), i). 

puck, cider {SnnwfeHa sp.), 111. 
pucka, wild, and gunnerH, 148”* 
150. 

pmumn, Hcv. William, 20, 30. 
putcii Harbor, OH- 101, 124. 

ISaglc, bald (Hallwetm Irntmath 
phnlm\ 24, 25; iiiMpiration of 
the proHcnc56 of, 164-150; and 
the coUctstor, 165 ; 101. 
fSriglcH, 34. 

Kidtsr. Sm Duck, elder, 

Fdk Mountaltii, the, 6. 

Klllot, Daniel G., 22, 70. 

Kmer«on, Prof. Benjamin K., 22, 
tm, 108. 

ICaklnjoi, 72 ; an encampment in 
Hiliwla, Itm-Ul; at i‘ort (liar- 
enw, 112, 113; villages ruined by 
whiskey, IIH. 

KtoUn Island, 32. 

B war Urn, Jamalcm, 231, 232. 

Fairwmthor Range, 53, 50, 67, 

120 , 

Fanua, In the ISast and in the 

Wwfc, 2, a. 

Fernow, Dr. B. K., 22, 

Fcriw, trc<-s 1^)0. 

Finch, hotwe {Carimltmw mexi- 
vanm/rantaflH), 15. 

Finch, nwy, or llcplmm’fi lenco- 
aticce if^ntroHfhtx (ephroe,otl» 
Itttoralh), 38, 52, 04, 123. 
Fircilies, Jamal(‘.an, 2;-lH. 

Fi«h, tiylng-tlHli, 224, 225; mullet, 
*iU; calipccvcr, 250. 

Fisher, Dr. A. K., 22. 


Flicker, northwestern. See Hlgli- 
hole, wcHtorn. 

Flowi'rs, on the plains, 11 ; on 
Kadiak Island, 88; at ITovei 
Bay, 111; of the tundra at Tort 
(Jlurence, 114; on Hall and St. 
Matthew Islands, 121, 122; on 
Black Creek, 152, 153 ; of August, 
202-204,200,210; on Katherine’s 
I’oak, Jamaica, 251. 

Flycatcher, Arkansas, or Arkan- 
Has kingbird {Tyrminm verti- 
callH), 15. 

Flycatcher, great crested (Jfj/i-- 
archm erlnltus), 138. 

Flying-llsh, 224, 225. 

Forest, a buried, 50. 

Foresting, Nature’s manner of, 
^ 15 . 

Forget-me-not, 88, 111. 

F'ort Wrangell, 32, 33. 

Fox, l)lu(3, 71, 124, 125. 

Fox, Hall Island arctic, 123. 

Fox, i*ed, 154. 

Fox, silver-black, 125. 

Fox farms, 71, 72, 124, 125. 

l^'ranklleld, Jamaica, 239, 242. 

Frederick Bound, 33. 

Fringed-orchis, small purple, 204. 

Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, GO. 

Fulmar, lkmiflc(7^>dmarus glacffr 
alls gl'uplscha), 124. 

Fungi. See Mushrooms. 

Gannett, Henry, 22, 02, 76, 80. 

Gardner River, 272. 

George W. IGldcr, the steamer, 
20, 21 ; breaks propeller, 76 ; 
caught In a strong tidb, 77 ; 
mending her propeller, 77, 78; 
strikes a rock, 107. 

Gei’aniuin, wild, at Kadiak, 88. 

Gerardla, rose, 203. 

Gilford, R. Swain, 125. 

Glllxirt, G. K., 22, 44, 02, 05. 

Ginger farndng, 243, 2H. 

Girl, a little, mistakes the author 
for Santa (Uaus, 220, 227. 

Glacier Bay, 30, 44. 

Glaciers, :r>, 53, 57, 82; Ikattorson, 
33; Davidson, 36; Muir, 39-63; 
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Morse, 49, 59 ; Malaspina, 68, 66, 
67 ; Turner, 59 ; Hubbard, 59, 62; 
an mountain precipices, 60, 61, 
73; Hidden, 62 ; Hunatak, 62 ; 
Columbia, 71 ; on Port W ells, 73, 
74; Barry, 75, 77; on Harriman 
Fiord, 76, 77 ; Serpentine, 76 ; 
Stairway, 76 ; Harriman, 77. 

Golden Grove, Jamaica, 271, 272. 

Goldfinch, A.merican (Astraga- 
limis tristis), in winter, 179; the 
bird of August, 207; notes of, 
179 ; nest and eggs of, 207, 203. 

Gold-seekers, privations of, 68-70; 
returning, 124. 

Good, John, 241, 242. 

Gorse, in Jamaica, 251. 

Grackle {Quiscaltts crassirostris), 
of Jamaica, 267. 

Grackle, rusty, or rusty blackbird 
{Euphagm ccirolinm]^ notes of, 
150. 

Graham Reach, 26. 

Grass, in the northern landscape 
and in the tropics, 263. 

Great Salt Pond, 252-258. 

Green River, 7. 

Grenville Channel, 128. 

Grinnell, Dr. George Bird, 22, 

66 . 

Grosbeak, Kadiak pine (Pinicola 
enucleator flammula\ 64, 89. 

Grouse, ruffed {Bonasa uvibel- 
lus), 189. 

Gulls, 75, 119. 

Gunning for ducks, 148-150, 

Gustevus Peninsula, 44, 45. 

Haenke Island, 63. 

Hall Island, 118-121. 

Hares, 12. 

Harriniaii, Edward H., 1, 10, 21, 
65, 75, 76 ; kills a Kadiak bear, 
90, 91 ; 107-109. 

Harrunan Alaska Expedition, 
1-129; its composition, 1; its 
outfit and personnel, 21, 22 ; so- 
cial life and entertainments of, 
66; celebrates the FonrUi of 
July, 92. 

Harriman Fiord, 73-77, 80. 


Harriman Glacier 77. 

Harvard Glacier, 73. 

Hawk, broad-winged (JButeo pla- 
typterus), cry of, 158, 169; nest 
and young of, 158, 159. 

Hawk, Cooper’s (Accipiter coo-- 
peril), 158. 

Hawk, duck (Falco peregrinuB 
anatum), 158. 

Hawk, red-tailed {Buteo horea- 
lis), 157, 251. 

Hawk, sharp-shinned (Accipiter 
velox), 158. 

Hawk, sparrow (Falco sparvcr 
rius), 158. 

Hawks, 9, 157, 168; in August, 208, 
209. 

Hawkweed, orange-colored, 202. 

Hector’s River, 246. 

Heron, green (Butorides vires^ 
cens), 237. 

Hidden Glacier, 62. 

Highhole, western, or northwest- 
ern flicker (Colaptes cafer BOtvr 
ratior), 23. 

Hix, Colonel, 243. 

Howling Valley, 43, 44. 

Hubbard Glacier, 59, 62. 

Hudson River, a house by, 131, 
132; algae in, 210, 211; August 
on, 213, 214. 

Hummingbird, long -tailed, or 
“ doctor ” (Aithurus polytmus), 
268. 

Hummingbird, mango (Lamport 
nis mango), 268. 

Hummingbird, rufous (Selaspho^ 
rus rtffus), 128. 

Iliuliuk, 98. 

Indian Point, 112. 

Indian River, 65. 

, Indians, Alaskan, 28 ; at Metlakah- 
tla, 29, 30; characteristics of, 30, 
31; an encampment of, 63, 64; 
summer life of, 63, 64; a deserted 
village of, 127. 

Indigo-bird, or indigo bunting 
(Cyanospizd cyanea), song of, 
205. 

Iris, 88. 
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Irrlpjation, 15. 

Ittjinotriki VoUJiiMO, ^>7, 1)8. 

JacoU’H ljid<l('r, 88. 

(<S(ereomrim ap.), 64, 121. 

Jajnaicja, viait to, 223-277 ; a coun- 
try (surntul with perpetual Bum- 
nujr, 22:); arrival at, 226; road- 
ill, 228, 221); atreaiaa in, 
230 2;J2; roiidrt in, 233, 274; Htara 
ill, 240, 2f>(5 ; honpitality lu, 253; 
wooilH lu, 262, 263; g'raBHCB in, 
263; leavi^H of the treas in, 264; 
the laiKlMoape in, 264, 2<M>; iiiaia- 
nialH or, 265, 260; birdn of, 26f>“ 
21)8 ; tuturo of, 273 ; taxation in, 
273, 274; agriculture in, 274,275; 
labor in, 275, 270 ; road-making 
in, 276 ; return from, 277. 6'cc 
afm NegrooH, Jamaican. 

Jay, blue {('natiooUta crUtata\ 
thh'vlug propensity of, lOfl, 167; 
lH:i-lH,7. 

Jay, HUdler’s {Cyanocitta $tel~ 
/er/), 33, 12H. 

John Crow Mountains, 209. 

JoHepli, a colored Bcirvant, 248. 

Judas V'^alc, Jamaica, 230, 237. 

Juneo, Ori'gon (Jmteo hyemaHs 
oreyttnm)^ 33, ‘15. 

Juneau, 34, 126. 

Ivachemao Hay, 80. 

Kadiak, the village, 85-87, 124, 

Kadiak Island, 814)2, 124. 

Katherine’s Teak, 243-251, 

Katydid, 208. 

Keelcjr, (’harh's A., 60, 91, 92. 

Kelly, (3iptain, (H. 

Kendal, Jamaica, 243. 

Kingbird, gray {Tyrannm domi- 
nlecfuih), 267. 

Kinglet, golcien-orowned 
mtrnpa), 174, 178, 183, 184:. 

Kinglet, gohlen-crowned {Regutus 
mlrapa snbsp.), 45, 55, 12B. 

Kinglet, ruby-crowned {ReyuJI.ns 
eaiemlula), rivalrleg of the 
mal(*s, 178, 179. 

Kinglet, ruby-erowned {Rogvlus 
mleMhda subsp.), 45. 


Kingston, a winter day in, 227, 228; 
231, 247; seen from Ivatherine’s 
Fea-k, 248; 252; a dull, hot, unin- 
viting place, 259; the roosters 
of, 259, 200; the dogs of, 260; 
276. 

Kling-kling, 230. 

Kondakoir, Stepan, 91. 

IvLukak Bay, 82, 93. 

Lady ^slipper, at Kadiak, 88. 

JUidy’s- tresses (Spiranthes cer- 
nua), 204. 

Laramie plains, the, 6. 

Lark, horned {Otocoris aZpestris 
Bubsp.), 4, 9, 12, 

Lark, prairie horned (Otocoris 
aipestris praticola)^ 106, 106. 

r.arkBpur, 11. 

Leucosticte, Hepburn’s. Sm 
Finch, rosy. 

Lice, grass, 229, 230. 

Lizards, in Jamaica, 228. 

Locomotive, riding on, 8, 9. 

Logwood, 233. 

Lcng Island, near ICadiak, 124, 
126. 

Longspur, Lapland, or Alaska 
lougspur (Ca/caHws lapponicits 
alascetuds), 98, 99; verses ad- 
dressed to, 99; 100, 111, 115; Song 
of, 98, 99, 120. 

Loosestrife, purple, 152, 153, 209, 
210 . 

Lowe Inlet, 27. 

Lupine, 11, 10, 64, 88, 

Lynn Canal, 35. 

Machete, the ubiquitous, 249, 250. 

Magpie, black-billed (Pica pica 
hudsonia), 16, 85, 126. 

Maluspina C lacier, 68, 06, 67. 

Meadow-beauty, or rhexia, 202* 

Meadowlark, western (Sturnella 
magtia neglecta)^ 12 ; song of, 4. 

Merrlam, Hr. C. Hart, 22. 

Metlakahtla, 29-31. 

Middleton Island, 67. 

Mil bank Sound, 26. 

Milkweed, swamp, 209. 

Mill, an old sugar, 242. 
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Mines, the Treadwell, 34. 

Mirage, a, 93. 

Mockingbird, AntiUean {Mimus 
polyf/lottos orph^us)j song of, 
245, 255, 256, 268. 

Mongoose, 269. 

Morning-glory, wild, in Jamaica, 
229. 

Morse Glacier, 49, 50. 

Mosquitoes, of the tundra, 115; in 
Jamaica, 255. 

Mountain-climbing in Jamaica, 
248-251. 

Mountain peak, sublimity of a, 
58,59. 

Mt. Fairweather, 53. 

Mt. Hiamna, 80, 81. 

Mt. Palmerston, 25. 

Mt. Redoubt, 80. 

Mt. St. Elias, 58, 125, 126. 

Mt. Yanconver, 63. 

Mt. Whipple, 32. 

Mt. Wright, 51. 

Muir, John, 20, 22, 39, 43, 44, 66, 76, 

so. 

Muir Glacier, 39-53. 

Multnomah Falls, 18-20. 

Murre, Pallas’s {Uiria lomvia 
arra\ 103, 119, 120. 

Murrelet, marbled {Brachyram^ 
phm marmoratus)^ 75. 

Mushrooms, 211-213. 

Kature, in the tropics, 230, 262, I 
the fanged side of tropical, I 

257. 

Kegroes, Jamaican, homes of, 2^, 
234; on the road, 234, 244 ; 237; 
going to market, 239-241, 244; 
photographing, 240, 241; John 
Good and his family, 241, 242 ; 
returning from market, 242; on 
Sunday, 243; Joseph, a servant, 
248; at work, 271; laziness of, 
275; childishness of, 276 ; women 
and girls the real beasts of bur- 
den, 276. 

Nelson, Rev. Dr. George F., 66. 

New Castle, Jamaica, stay at, 247- 
252, 265- 

Nunatak Glacier, 62. 


Nuthatch {Sitta sp.), 173, 174. 

Nuthatch, red-bellied {Sitta cancu- 
densis)f 177. 

Opossum, 154. 

Orca, 68, 77-79. 

Orchis. See Fringed-orchis. 

Oregon, journey through, 17. 

Oriole {Icterus leucopteryx) of 
Jamaica, 267. 

Oriole, Baltimore {Icterus gal- 
bula)y dying of grief, 169; 206; 
nest and young of, 168, 169. 

Oriole, orchard {Icterus spurius), 
markings of, 167, 168 ; notes of, 
167, 168; nest of, 167, 168. 

Otter, 153, 154. 

Ouzel, water, or American dipper 
(Cinclus mexicanus), song of, 
55. 

Oven-bird {Seiurus aurocapillus'), 
appearance of, 192 ; 265 ; flight- 
song of, 143, 144, nest of, 191, 
192. 

Owl, screech {Megascops asid), 
mobbed by small birds, 177. 

Owl, snowy {Nyctea nyetea), nest 
of, 121. 

Oxen, East Indian, in Jamaica, 
272. 

Oxford Cave, 246, 247. 

Oyster-catcher, black {Hcemato- 
pus bacfiTnani), 26, 75. 

Falache, Dr. Charles, 22, 44. 

Palms, 258 ; cocoanut, 260-262 ; 
characteristics of, 260, 261. 

Parrots, green, 237. 

Patterson Glacier, 33 

Pavlof Volcano, 95. 

Pedicularis, 114, 122. 

Pelican, brown {Belecanus occi- 
dentalis), 252, 259, 271. 

Phalaropes, 24. 

Phlox, 11. 

Phoebe-bird or phoebe {Sayornii 
phoebe), 204; nest of, 141. 

Photographing in Jamaica, 240, 
241, 272, 275. 

Pinnacles, the, Alaska, 32. 

Pipit, American, or titlark {An- 
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thus potisilvaniGus), 37, 101; 
song ol’, 52; nest of, 62. 

I'lovor, goUlon {(%<(.mdrlus do- 
minicus), 116; notes of, 115. 

Plover Ba,y, 108-111. 

l*ootH, mistakes of, 204, 20C. 

Police olllcor, a Jamaican, 238, 
230. 

Pond-lily, 162, 153, 203. 

l^opUir, Lombardy, 10. 

Popof Island, 94. 

Poppy, yellow, IOC, 111, 122. 

Port Antonio, 220, 227. 

Port Clarence, 112-117. 

l*ort Henderson, Jamaica, 262, 
253. 

Poi't Morant, Jamaica, 209. 

l\)rt Royal, Jamaica, 252. 

l\)rt Wells, 73-77. 

’Possum. See Opossum. 

Pribilof Islands, 104-106. 

I’ricolliver, 8. 

I’rimroso, 111, 114. 

Prince of Wales Island, 32. 

Prince William Sound, 66, 68-80, 
82. 

Prospector, a, in Alaska, 72, 73. 

I’tarmigan {Lagojms sp.), 75. 

Ptarmigan, white-tailed {Lagopus 
leuourna), 62. 

Ihiffln, 119. 

Quail, Spanish, of Jamaica, a tan- 
agor {iSpindalis nigrioephala), 
267. 

Queen Charlotte Sound, 26. 

Quit, blue, 208; nest of, 236. 

Quit, grass, song of, 2G8; nest of, 
208. 

Quit, orange, nest of, 268. 

Pabbit, gray, 164; nest and young 
of, 219-222. 

Kaccoon. See Coon. 

Eadoliffle G-lacier, 73. 

Haven, northern {Corws corax 
principalis), 28; abundance in 
Alaska, 31 ; 91 ; notes of, 31, 66. 

Kedstart, American {Setophaga 
mtieilla), 46, 266. 

Khexia. See Meadow-beauty. 


Rhododendron, a dwarf, 88. 

Ridgway, Robert, 22, 46, 101. 

Rio Cobre, 231. 

Rio Minho, 232, 233, 237, 240-243. 

Ritter, Prof. William E., 22, 66, 

66 . 

River, living on the bank of a 
great, 131, 132. 

Robin, American (Merula migra- 
toria), at Slahsides, 133-136, 144; 
young fed by a chipping spar- 
row, 103, 104; 176; nest and young 
of, 134-136. 

Robin, Oregon. See Thrush, va- 
ried. 

Robin, western {Merula migra- 
torla propiyiqua), 45. 

Rocky Mountains, the, crossing, 
4, 6. 

Roses, wild, 124. 

Russell Eiord, 69-63. 

Sagebrush, 6, 11, 12, 15, 16. 

St. Elias Range, 57, 68, 66, 125. 

St. Lawrence Island, 117, 118. 

St. Matthew Island, 118, 121-123. ■ 

St. Paul, Kadiak, 85. 

St. Paul Island, 104-106. 

Salmon, canning, 78 ; seining, 126, 
127. 

Salmon-berries, 126, 128. 

Sand Point, 94. 

Sandpiper, Aleutian {Arquatella 
eouesi), call of, 120. 

San Salvador, 226. 

Saunders, De Alton, 22, 65. 

Saxifrage, 88, 111, 114, 121. 

Seal, fur, 104-106. 

Sea-lion, 103, 104. 

Seasons, changes of the, 264. 

Seattle, 20, 128. 

Sensitive plant, 234, 235. 

Serpentine Glacier, 76. 

Seymour Narrows, 24. 

Sliattega Creek, the stream and 
its wild neighbors, 147-153 ; a 
bluebird’s nest on, 215-219. 

Ship. See George W. Elder. 

Shishalclin Volcano, 97, 98. 

Shooting-star, 114. 

Shoshone, 9, 15, 
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Shoshone Falls, visit to, 9~14. 

Shrike {Lanins sp.). attacking a 
flock of snow buntings, 181. 

Shumagin Islands, 94, 95, 124. 

Siberia, visit to, 107-112. 

Silene, 122- 

Siskin, pine (Sjpinus pinm), li28. 

Sitka, 54-66. 

Skagway, 35, 36. 

Skagway River, 36. 

“Slabsides,” the location and 
building of, 131, 132; Ufe at, 133- 
1.56. 

Smith Glacier, 73. 

Snake River, 9-17. 

Snowbird, hyperborean. See Bun- 
ting, hyperborean snow. 

Snowflake. See Bunting, snow. 

Snowflake, McKay’s. See Bun- 
ting, h 5 rperborean snow. 

Snowflake, Pribilof. See Bunting, 
snow. 

Solitaire {Myadestes 8olUarius\ 
appearance of, 266; notes of, 245, 
266, 267. 

Southern Cross, the, 256. 

Sparrow, English (Passer domes- 
ticus\ its effect on the abun- 
dance of native birds, 161 ; im- 
posing on a downy woodpecker, 
161, 162; getting rid of, 162; an 
instance of persistence, 163. 

Sparrow, fox iliaca)^ 

116. 

Sparrow, golden-crowned (Zono- 
triehia coronaM), 37, 94; song 
of, 52, 89. 

Sparrow, sage (Amphispisa belli 
nevadensis), 12. 

Sparrow, social, or chipping spar- 
row (Spizella soHcUis)^ feeding 
young robins, 163, 164; nest of, 
134. 

Sparrow, song (M&lospiza dnerea 
metodia), 134. 

Sparrow, song (Melospi&a dnerea 
subsp.), 46; varying types of, 
in Alaska, 85; 94; song of, 85; 
nest of, 31. 

Sparrow, Townsend’s fox, or 
Townsend’s sparrow (Pass&rella 


iliaca unala8chcensis\ 33, 94; 
song of, 62. 

Sparrow, western savanna (Pas- 
serculus sandwichensis alaudi- 
nits)i 45, 115. 

Sparrow, western tree (Spizella 
monticola ochracea)^ 116. 

Sparrow, white-crowned (Zono- 
trichia leucophrys subsp.), 23. 

Sparrow, white-throated (Zono- 
tricJiia cUblcollis), 205. 

Sparrow, yellow- winged, or grass- 
hopper sparrow (Votnrniculns 
savannarum passerim^us), song 
of, 169-171; nest and eggs of, 169- 
171. 

Spider-webs, 209. 

Spruce, forests about Sitka, 65. 

Stairway Glacier, 76. 

Starling, red-shouldered, or red- 
winged blackbird (Agelaius 
phcBtiiceus)., song of, IW, 161. 

Strawberries, wild, in Jamaica, 
251, 

Strawberries, Yakutat, 126, 126. 

Sugar-cane, a substitute for water, 
236. 

Sugar plantation, a, 236, 237. 

Sunflower, wild, 16. 

Sunsets, 25, 32. 

Swallow, barn (Mrundo erythro- 
gastra), 62, 63, 85, 206. 

Swallow, cliff (Petrochelidon la- 
nifj'ons), 18, 160, 206. 

Swallow, tree (Iridoprocne hico- 
lor), 206. 

Swallow, violet-backed (Tachyci- 
neta thalassina lepida), 13. 

Swallows, poets and, 206. 

Swan (Olor sp.), 117. 

Swift, chimney (Chmtura pela- 
gica)y a captured bird, 140 ; out- 
riding storms, 140, 141; nest and 
young of, 139, 140, 

Swift, palm (Cypselics phcBnico- 
bins), 228. 

Swift, white-throated (A'ironautea 
melanoleueus ) , 13. 

Swimming, in Jamaica, 241, 268. 

Tanager. See Quail, Spanish. 
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Tanager, scarlet {Piranga ery- 
thromelas), 344. 

Tattler, wandering {Heteractitis 
incanus), 75. 

Tern, Arctic (Sterna' parcLdiscea), 
G4, 67, 75. 

Thrush, Alaska hermit (Hylodn 
chla guttata)^ 45, 72, 80, 89,94; 
song of, 36, 52, 61. 

Thrush, gray-cheeked (Hylodchla 
alicice), 89, 116. 

Thrush, hermit (Hylodchla gut- 
tata pallasii), 143, 161. 

Thrush, russet-backed (Hylodchla 
vstulata), 23, 31, 33, 45, 65, 128. 

Thrush, varied, or Oregon robin 
(Ixoreus Jicevitts), 65; verses ad- 
dressed to, 89 ; song of, 45, 89, 91. 

Thrush, wood (Hylodchla muste- 
lina), song of, 144. 

Ticks, in Jamaica, 229, 230. 

Titlark. See Pipit, American. 

Tlinkit Indians, 29-31. 

Toad, 126. 

Tody, green ( Todm viridis), 267. 

Tongass Narrows, 126. 

Totem poles, 127, 128. 

Tree-cricket, 208. 

Trelease, Dr. William, 22. 

Tropics, nature in the, 230, 262- 
264; no chance for poetry in the, 
264. 

Trumpet-weed, 209. 

Tundra, 72, 113-116. 

Turner, Rev. Mr., a Baptist cler- 
gyman, 244, 245. 

Varner G-lacier, 59. 

Unalaska Island, 98-103, 124. j 

Unimak Island, 97, 98. 

United Fruit Company, the, 272, 
273, 276, 276. 

Uyak Bay, 83, 94. 

Vancouver Island, 22-26. 

Vassar Glacier, 73. 

Veery, or Wilson’s thrush (Hylo- 
cichla fuscescens), song of, 144. 

Vegetable Hades, a, 257, 258. 

Vegetation in the far north, 79, 
80. 


Vermonter, a, at Kadiak, 86. 

Victoria, B. C., 22, 23. 

Violets, in Alaska, 64. 

Vireo, red-eyed ( Vireo olivaceus\ 
song of, 205. 

Virgin Bay, 71, 77. 

Volcanoes, Alaskan, 95-98. 

Vulture, turkey. See Buzzard, 
turkey. 

Wagtail, Siberian yellow ( Budytes 
flavtLS leucostriatus), 111. 

Walrus Island, 108. 

Warbler, black and white creep- 
ing (MniotUta varia)i 265 ; nest 
of, 142. 

Warbler, Canada (Wilsonia cancu- 
demis), 152, 205. 

Warbler, lutescent (Helmintho- 
phila celata lutescens), 33, 45. 

Warbler, Nashville (Helmintho* 
phila rubricapilla), 141. 

Warbler, worm-eating (Helmin- 
therus vermivorus)^ in the cabin, 
142; song-flight of , 142, 143; ap- 
pearance of, 199 ; songs of, 142- 
144, 199; nest of, 197-199. 

Warbler, yellow (Hendroica 
cestiva subsp.), 23, 64, 94. 

Washington (the State), journey 
through, 17. 

Water-lily, Pond-lily. 

Waters, “ blossoming ” of, 210. 

Water-thrush, large-billed, or 
Louisiana water-thrush (Seiur 
rus motacilla), appearance and 
habits of, 192, 193 ; notes of, 151, 
192, 193; nest of, 151, 162, 191- 
197. 

Water-thrush, New York(5emrt« 
noveboraxensis), 192; song of, 
151. 

Waxwing, cedar. See Cedar-bird. 

Weasel, 154. 

Wellesley Glacier, 73. 

West, the, farms and farmhouses 
in, 2, 3; geology of, 8. 

Whales, 33. 

Whaling fleet, a, 112, 113. 

Whip-poor-will (Antrostomus vo- 
d/erus), a mother and young, 
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146 ; song of, 145, 14G, 205; eggs 
and young of, 147 . 

White Pass, 3G-38. 

Woman, an old, and her eggs, 240, 
241. 

Woodchuck, 154. 

Wood Island, 91. 

Woodpecker, downy {Dryohates 
pubescens m>ediarms)j 173, 174, 
183 ; relations of male and fe- 
male in winter, 186, 187; court- 
ship of, 187 ; mystery of hopping 
up and down trunks, 188. 

Woodpecker, hairy {Dryobates 
mllosus), 139. 

Woodpecker, Harris’s {Dryohates 
viUosus harrisii)t 33. , i 


' Worthy Park, 236, 237. 

I Wrangell Bay, 33. 

Wren, house ('J'rofflodytes addon\ 
1G3. 

Wren, western winter (^Olbiorcfvlr 
lus hiemalis pacijlcus), 28 ; song 
of, 91. 

Wren, winter (OIMorohilua hie- 
malis)i in winter, 174-17G; song 
of, 143, 144. 

Wyoming, the plains in, 5, 6. 

Yakutat, 68. 

Yakutat Bay, 67-66, 82, 125, 126. 

Yale Glacier, 73. 

Yellow-throat, Maryland (Gstik 
thlypia trichds subsp.), 206. 




